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JUNE, 1887, and high 
noon, with scarce a hand’s 
breadth of shade to be de- 
tected on the broad Boule- 
vard de Clichy, as .my 
horse reaches the top of 
the hill and stops wearily 
before No. 65. I spring 
from the fiacre and pull 
the brass bell. A respon- 
sive click, the heavy door 
opens in obedience to 
some unseen force, and 
I enter the cool flagged 

court with its background of green ivy and its 

alluring glimpses of that most charming of 
interiors — the home of Géréme. 

A word with the concierge. The family, I 
learn, has already gone down to the villa at 
Bougival, but the master still comes every 
day to town, and is even now working in the 
atelier. 

Passing in to the left, I close the glass doors 
and pause a moment to greet the well-remem- 
bered bronze horse and cavalier that guard 
this silent antechamber, and to pass my hand 
over the red shining scales of the cobra that 
yawningly coils itself into the newel-post at 
the foot of a marble staircase. ‘The sunlight 
filters softly through a stained-glass window. 
Slowly I mount several steps till, perceiving 
the “ Salve” over the balustrade, I hasten up 
three flights, hardly noticing the walls of pol- 
ished marble with their decoration of quaint 
Japanese bronzes, plaques, and masks, over 
which I delightedly lingered in days gone by. 
Breathless, I arrive at the top landing. 

The soft cooing of a dove close to the half- 
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open window seems only to accentuate the 
profound stillness in the large atelier, the door 
of which stands ajar. Following hard upon 
the whir of the electric bell comes a cheery 
“Come in,” in a voice not to be mistaken, 
and I cross the threshold of the sanctum. 

The master stands before an easel, and looks 
inquiringly towards the door. Palette and 
*brushes are hastily laid aside, and he advances 
with both hands extended. 

The great painter has not changed. There 
is the same oval face crowned with a profu- 
sion of fine, snowy hair brushed well back 
and up from the forehead. Heavy black eye- 
brows overshadow deep-set brown eyes. The 
aquiline nose, with the nostrils slightly curved 
and dilated, gives him a valiant air. A sweep- 
ing mustache, now just touched with gray, 
almost entirely conceals the melancholy droop 
of the thin yet ruddy lips, the delicacy of which 
is relieved by the firmness of the chin, The 
erect military carriage of the figure might lead 
one to think him an officer. ‘There is something 
in Géréme’s carriage doubtless inherent in the 
Southern temperament ; for although since the 
time of Louis Quatorze the province which 
claims the master has been part and parcel of 
France, it was originally settled by the Span- 
iards and remained for many years under their 
dominion. The mother of Géréme was a thor- 
oughly Spanish type, and so is the son. 

A most indefatigable worker, still he always 
has time for his friends. Walking up and down 
his noble atelier, where he has assembled the 
richest and rarest accessories of his profession, 
he discourses of his art with eloquence and 
ardor. I sit and listen, at once charmed and 
pained, since it is well-nigh as impossible to 
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remember this impromptu lecture, this marvel 
of criticism, comparison, and instruction, as it 
is to reproduce the energetic, sparkling, vivid 
manner of delivery. 

The homes of many wealthy connoisseurs, 
as well as the galleries of our best dealers in 
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ceding year, and a much desired opportunity 
comes to me. 

“ Do you know where your pictures go when 
they are sold?” I ask. 

“Sometimes; but rarely beyond the first 
purchaser, if they change hands.” 
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works of art, bear witness to the industry and 
versatility of the master during the years 1886 
and 1887. In the garden of the Exposition 
des Beaux-Arts, at the Palais de 1|’Industrie, 
stands a masterpiece in the whitest of Carrara 
marble — the center always of a throng of ad- 
mirers. It is his wonderful Omphale— pure, 
pensive, passionate ; the perfection of form and 
expression. 

What hours of manual labor do these achieve- 
ments represent, aside from the mental tax and 
strain! And yet on the various easels in this 
spacious atelier are still no less than seven ex- 
quisite pictures, 
in various stages 
of progress. Even 
now the master is 
busy packing up 
all his artist para- 
phernalia to send 
to his summer 
home at Bougi- 
val, on the banks 
of the Seine, 
where, in his 
open-air studio, 
he works from 
earliest dawn till 
the last faint ray 
of light has gone. 
The talk one 
morning turns to 
the Salon of 1887 
and of the pre- 
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(FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH BY GEROME. ) 


“ But don’t you care to know ?” I persist. 

“When they are finished, they are finished,” 
he replies, with a shrug of his shoulders, “ and 
there is an end of them as far as I am con- 
cerned. But why do you ask ?” 

“ Because there is one I have not yet seen 
and which I cannot trace, but which I am 
determined to find, if I have to make a special 
pilgrimage.” 

“Ah! and that is—” 

“ «T’(Edipe,’ — Bonaparte before the 
Sphinx,— which you exhibited at the Salon 
in 1886. I was not here and I have only seen 
a wretched woodcut of it; but the idea, the 
composition, has made so deep an impression 
on me that it haunts me.” 

“ Tiens/ cest curieux!” 

“ What is strange ?” 

“ Everything in life,” is the sage reply. “ But 
I find it especially strange that I should hap- 
pen to know where this very picture is at this 
moment.” 

“Tell me—where ? Is it here in Paris? Is 
it far away? Where shall I find it? Tell me 
quickly !” 

“Tt is here in Paris—around the corner. It 
belongs to one of my friends, and you shall 
see it as soon as you like.” 

I begin to draw on my gloves. 

“T will go at once, and you—you will write 
a line to say, ‘ Please admit bearer to see the 
Sphinx.’” 

“A card is notnecessary. You have simply to 
ask and you can see it. Youmay say I sent you.” 




































































“Oh, truly! I think 
I see myself demand- 
ing to enter private 
apartments and say- 
ing, ‘Gérdéme sent me.’ 
It is likely that I would 
be admitted! What 
objection can you 
have ?—it will take but 
a second.” 

Finally he rises ; but 
instead of going to the 
writing-table he crosses 
the room to a corner 
where hang his coat 
and hat. He is going 
to accompany me him- 
self! I seize my para- 
sol, and in obedience 
to a gesture hasten to- 


wards him. But to 
my astonishment, in- 
stead of passing into 
the hall, he turns a 
brass knob, till then 
unnoticed by me, and 
a door in the wall 
swings back, reveal- 
ing a dim passage. 
Inamoment I hear 
the harsh grating of a 
bolt, the shutters are 
thrown back, and a 
flood of light falls 
upon—the picture. 
No, rather it is the 
desert itself, scintil- 
lating with heat, the 
cloudless blue of the 
sky softened towards 
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the horizon by smoky vapors, 
through which mountains are 
faintly outlined. Over the 
sandy plains masses of troops 
march and countermarch, so 
far away that clash of saber 
and blare of trumpet do not 
disturb the profound silence 
that envelops, as with a man- 
tle, the majestic figure which 
dominates the scene. The 
Sphinx rears its massive head, 
and regards with a calmness 
born of absolute knowledge 
the vain struggles of a pigmy 
world. 

The lesser Sphinx on horse- 
back, himself an incarnation 
of will and force, mutely de- 
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mands of the oracle the secret of his future. In 
vain! The steady gaze passes over even Ais head 
—on—on— doubtless beholding the snowy 
steppes of Russia, reddened with blood and 
the light of conflagration ; the wounded eagle 
trailing his broken wings over the field of 
Waterloo ; a lonely rock, at the base of which 
the sea makes incessant moan. But there is 
no warning, no sign. 

“Eh bien/” ‘Vhe master sits quietly in a 
chair, enjoying to the utmost the success of 
his little plot. 

“Ttis for my children,” he says. “1 would 
never sell it; I love it too well. 

“We are old friends,” he adds, rising and 
passing his hand affectionately over the mass 
of yellow stone— it is impossible while look- 
ing at it to think of paint and canvas. And 
then he falls to describing -his life in the des- 
ert in the twilight and in the early dawn, 
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packet and a letter, from which I make the 
following extract: 

I send the notes which I promised you, but fear 
you will not find them interesting. My life has 
been above all a life of work —of incessant labor, 
consequently monotonous —for the public. I have 
had but little to do with the affairs of my time, ex- 
cept in regard to all that pertains to the fine arts. 
It is rather a collection of dates, jotted down years 
ago, than biographical information that I send you. 
Has it any value? 


Jules Claretie, member of the Institute of 
France and present Director of the Comédie 
Frangaise, says, alluding to these very notes, 
“That which interests us above all in the life 
of illustrious men is their origin, their début, 
the first blossoming of their talent. When an 
artist has covered himself with glory, one 
writes his biography with the mere titles of 
his works.” 


CONSPIRACY. (FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH BY GEROME.) 


under the blazing sun, and in the midnight 
stillness. 

After this the little door always stands open 
to me, and often I slip in alone to study this 
masterpiece, which with its tender tones ren- 
ders the Orient so much more faithfully than do 
the flaming canvases of other painters of East- 
ern subjects. 


RETURNING from a flying visit to the Matter- 
horn,—the Sphinx’s counterpart iri nature,— 
I stop in Paris long enough to gather some 
needed documents and bid the master farewell. 
I bear away as a precious souvenir a bronze 
medallion head of Géréme—a chef-d’ceuvre 
of Chaplin —and the promise of a manuscript, 
written by himself, which will tell me some- 
thing of his early life and struggles. 

True to his pledge, Géréme sent me a small 


I have therefore translated as literally as 
possible a part of these delightful recollections 
of Géréme’s youth, and some criticisms he 
made immediately on the appearance of sev- 
eral of his pictures, now fortunately forming 
part of the collections of American connois- 
seurs. 


NOTES BY GEROME. 


To prevent seven cities from disputing in the 
future the honor of having given me birth, I cer- 
tify that I first saw the light of day, 11th of May, 
1824, at Vesoul, a little old Spanish city. No 
miracle took place on the day of my birth, which 
is quite surprising! The lightning did not even 
flash in a clear sky! 

I was born of parents without fortune, living 
by their labors: my father was a goldsmith. He 
gave me the regular academic education — much 
Latin and not a little Greek, but no modern lan- 
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MEDALLION OF GEROME BY CHAPLIN. (DRAWN FROM THE BRONZE BY WYATT EATON.) 


guages, which I have always regretted; for the 
little Italian which I acquired later has been of 
great service to me in many travels. 

At the age of sixteen I was bachelor of letters. 
I had some success in the drawing class, and my 
father, who went every year to Paris on business, 
brought me as a reward a box of oil colors and a 
picture by Decamps, which | copied fairly well, 
to the great satisfaction at least of the persons who 
surrounded me, who, let us confess, were entirely 
ignorant of artistic matters. 

By a happy fortune, a childhood friend of M. Paul 
Delaroche had just settled in my native city. He 
induced my father to send me to Paris, where | 
arrived with a letter of introduction to my future 
teacher (Delaroche). Like a sensible and prudent 
man, my father allowed me to begin my studies in 
painting, thinking that if his expectations were not 
realized I was still young enough to embrace another 
profession. | therefore entered the atelier, where I 
remained for three years. 

Rather mediocre studies, shattered health, nerv- 
ous system greatly irritated; but in spite of all, 
| made efforts and worked my best. My student 
companions, whom I scarcely ever left, were Da- 
meéry, , and Gobert; later on, Hamonalso, The 
first promised well, gained the Prix de Rome while 
very young, and sent back two extremely remark- 
able nude figures ; but he was attacked by a mortal 








illness that swept him away in his prime. The 
second, with an admirable intellectual and physi- 
cal organization, a Raphaelesque temperament, and a 
truly extraordinary facility of invention and execu- 
tion, drowned himself, so to speak, in a bath of 
alcohol. He is now but a shadow of his former 
self. The two others have fulfilled the promise of 
their youth. 

It was in the third year of my studies that, on 
returning from a vacation, I learned of the closing 
of the atelier, and at the same time the news that 
M. Delaroche had placed us ( and myself) in 
the atelier of M. Drolling—two blows at a time! 
I went immediately to find my dear master and told 
him that, satisfied with hisinstruction, I should not 
seek elsewhere; that I lived well at Paris on my 
little annuity and consequently could exist at Rome, 
whither I desired to follow him. 





The truth is that Géréme had less than a 
dollar a day to defray all his expenses —rent, 
food, fire, clothes, use of atelier, colors, canvas, 
models, etc. He has often recurred to those 
days of privation: “ The happiest of my life. I 
was rich. There were others that had nothing, 
absolutely nothing. And I have seen days when 
if we could scrape together forty sous to dine 
five of us, we thought ourselves fortunate.” 



































SKETCH OF DEATH OF MARSHAL 


I have heard others say that Géréme’s purse 
was always at the disposal of those who had 
“nothing,” and it is very probable that the 
“shattered health” of which he speaks was 
due in a great measure to privations, self-im- 
posed, that he might be able to assist his un- 
fortunate comrades. He continues: 

At the age of eighteen, therefore, | was in Italy. 
I did not deceive myself in regard to my ‘‘ études 
d’atelier,”’ which were in truth very weak. I knew 
nothing, and therefore had everything to learn. It 
was already something to be well posted as regarded 
myself: “yale ceantév” [know thyself] —a good 
thing. I did not lose courage. My weak health im- 
proved under the influence of the good climate and 
the open-air lite, and I set to work with ardor; | 
made studies in architecture, landscape, figures, and 
animals—in a word, I felt that | was waking up by 
contact with Nature. 

This year was one of the happiest and best em- 
ployed of my life, for at this time I was assuredly 
making real progress. | watched myself closely in 
my work, and one day having made a study rather 
easily, I scraped it entirely from the canvas, although 
it was well done, so much did I fear to slip on the 
smooth plane of facility. Then already I was and 
have remained very severe towards myself. Iam my 
most merciless critic, because | do not delude my- 
self in regard to my work. As to the self-styled 
critics, their approbation and their raillery have al- 
ways found me indifferent, for | have always had 
the most profound contempt for these ignorant 
vermin, who prey upon the bodies of artists. One 
day Nestor Roqueplan, who was the equal of his 
confréres, said to me that it was evident I did not 
“show sufficient consideration for the critics.” | 
replied to him, ‘‘I have talent or I have it not. 
If the first is true, you critics may find fault with 
and demolish my pictures as much as you please : 
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they will defend themselves, and the public will be 
the judge. If the second, unmerited praises will not 
render my works better, and no one will be en- 
trapped by these lying snares. Moreover,” | added, 
‘¢ whatever may be my lot in the present or in the 
future, | have firmly resolved never to pay the 
claque.” This conversation created a coldness be- 
tween us. 

On my return from Italy, I entered the atelier of 
M. Gleyre, who had succeeded M. Delaroche. Three 
months of study—nude figures. I had worked for 
nearly a year at the first draught of a picture which 
occupied my master at that time. I refer to the 
‘‘Napoleon crossing the Alps” (Delaroche). 

Then, as my father desired it, | attempted to com- 
pete for the Prix de Rome. The sketch was well 
received, the painted figure rejected. Decidedly | 
needed to learn to draw and model the nude. It 
was with this intention of study that I painted my 
first picture, ‘‘ The Cock-fight.” 

I dreaded the Salon and feared repulse, and it was 
owing solely to the advice of the master that this 
canvas was sent there. Although badly placed, it 
had a very great success; unquestionably an exag- 
gerated success, which astonished no one so much 
as the author. 

At this epoch —I speak from a general point of 
view—there was a complete absence of simplicity. 
Effect (/e chic) was in great favor when accompanied 
by skill, which was not infrequent. And my pic- 
ture had the slight merit of being painted by an 
honest young fellow, who, knowing nothing, had 
found nothing better to do than to lay hold on 
Nature, and follow her, step by step, without 
strength perhaps, without grandeur, and certainly 
with timidity, but with sincerity. Praise was unani- 
mous, which was not always the case in the future. 
My success had encouraged without puffing me up. 
They gave me a third-class medal. | was in the 
saddle. 
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I attempted a more complex composition, in which 
I had less success. | mean my second picture, ‘* Anac- 
reon dancing with Bacchus and Cupid,” which was 
exhibited the following year, 1848. A dry, cut-up 
picture, the style and invention of which, how- 
ever, was not bad. If | had had the experience 
which I have since acquired, this work could have 
been a good thing: it remains mediocre (in the 
museum at Toulouse), I had at the same time sent 
a ‘*Virgin and Child,”—imitation of Raphael,— 
insipid and of poor execution. Complete fiasco with 
these two pictures. It was deserved. 


In the year 1883 Géréme executed a group 
in marble of the same subject, “ Anacreon dan- 
cing with Bacchus and Cupid,” of which we 
give an illustration. It was a masterpiece, and 
was purchased by Mr. Jacobsén, a wealthy 
brewer in Copenhagen,— who is a well-known 
lover and patron of the fine arts,—and placed 
in the museum which he has generously pre- 
sented to his native city. It is to be regretted 
that some of our American connoisseurs, who 
own so many of Géréme’s finest pictures, have 
never thought to acquire any of his works in 
sculpture. 

I quote again from the notes: 


After this I exhibited almost every year, but I 
had lost ground, and several works placed before 
the public left it cold and indifferent. . In 
1854 I started for Moscow with my friend Got. On 
the way we changed our minds, turned back, and 
took the route to Constantinople by way of the 
Danube—a journey of tourists, not workers. This 
same year I received an order for a large picture— 
‘The Age of Augustus—Birth of Christ.” This 
canvas, which cost me two years of work and enor- 
Vor. XXXVII.— 67. 
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mous efforts,— it measured ten meters in length by 
seven in height,—only obtained a succés d’estime, 
which was perhaps unjust. However, I must ad- 
mit at once that the picture had one glaring de- 
fect —it lacked invention and originality, recalling 
*by the disposition of the figures, and unhappily by 
this point only, ‘‘ The Apotheosis of Homer,” by 
Ingres, of which it is, so to speak, a paraphrase. 
This grave fault once acknowledged, it is just to 
admit that there are in this vast composition figures 
well conceived — moli/s of groups happily com- 
bined (such as Brutus and Cassius, Cleopatra and 
Antony), arrangements of costumes and draperies 
in good style; in short, a quantity of fancies crowned 
in some instances with success, with which per- 
haps the public should have accredited me, which 
it has not done. 


It would seem that Géréme, detecting as 
usual with his severely critical eye his own 
weak points, has underestimated the impres- 
sion made by this remarkable picture, of 
which Théophile Gautier has said: “ It will 
be forever remembered as one of the beauties 
of the Exposition.” It is the greatest ornament 
of the museum at Amiens. 


At the same time appeared a small picture repre- 
senting ‘‘ The Band of a Russian Regiment.” I 
had, it seemed, found Ja nole sensible—for it was 
much more remarked than my large work, on 
which I had a greater right to count. This year I 
received the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

Departure for Egypt! My short stay in Con- 
stantinople had whetted my appetite, and the Orient 
was the most frequent of my dreams. Probably 
some Bohemian slipped in among my ancestors, for 
| have always had a nomadic disposition and a well- 
developed bump of locomotion. | started with 
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friends, being one of five —all of us with little 
money and abundant spirits. However, living at 
that time was very cheap in Egypt. The country 
had not yet been invaded by the Europeans, and one 
could live there at a very moderate expense. We 
rented a sail-boat and staid for four months on the 
Nile, hunting, painting, fishing, from Damietta to 
Philz. 

We returned to Cairo, where we passed four 
months more in a house in Old Cairo, which Sulei- 
man Pasha rented to us. In our quality of French- 
men he showed us the most cordial hospitality. 
Happy time of youth, thoughtlessness, and hope, 
with the future before us. The sky was blue. 

Many pictures, more or less successful, more or 
less to the taste of the public, were executed as a re- 
sult of this sojourn by the bank of the Father of 
Waters. Among others, ‘‘ Le Hache-paille” [straw- 
cutters], which depicts quite well, | think, the agri- 
cultural and pastoral side of Egypt, and ‘‘ The 
Prisoner,” which had a universal success, being 
admired by both connoisseurs and idiots. 

At this epoch appeared another picture on which 
I had not founded any great expectations — ‘‘ The 
Duel after the Masked Ball,” a composition a little 
after the English taste and the subject of which cap- 
tured the public: execution fairly good, several 
portions well treated. 


The original “ Duel after the Masked Ball” 
is in the collection of the Duc d’Aumale. Gé- 
réme, desiring to have it engraved, painted it 
again, making some important alterations, 
which, he says himself, “ singularly improved 
the picture.” This second one is in the famous 
Walters collection at Baltimore. 


Later, I exhibited ‘‘ The Gladiators” before Cesar 
[Morituri], which, with another canvas of the same 
nature, ‘‘Pollice Verso,” I consider to be my two 
best works. At the same time I sent out from my 
atelier ‘‘ The Death of Cesar.” It isa small canvas, 
which could have been executed on a larger scale 
without losing its force, which I cannot say of many 
of my works. 


The “ Death of Cesar” belongs to the Astor 
collection. A study, life size, of the figure of 
Ceesar is in the Corcoran gallery, Washington. 
After describing another journey to Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia, in 1867, he continues : 


On my return from this trip I exhibited two very 
different pictures, the ‘*Death of Marshal Ney” 
and ‘ Golgotha.” Apropos of the first one, 
I was very near having a serious affair with the 
Prince de la Moskowa, son of the Marshal. The 
Superintendent of the Beaux-Arts begged me several 
times not to exhibit this picture; but | steadfastly 
refused to yield, for the sake of the principle in- 
volved, declaring to him that painters had as good 
a claim to write history with their brushes as au- 
thors with their pens, which is incontestable. 
Besides, this picture was only a statement of a 
well-known fact, without comment of any kind. 
The Administration might put its veto upon it. 
It did not do so, but chose a middle course — 
the picture was hung in a corner. It was none the 
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less looked at, and started the tongues of the various 
political factions to wagging. The Legitimists said, 
‘¢ What a toady of the Imperial Government!” etc. 
The Bonapartists, ‘‘ What harm have we done him? 
Is n’t he contented yet, when he has just been 
made Officer of the Legion of Honor?” etc. What 
do you think of these two ways of speaking? If | 
had wished to displease the Legitimists | should 
have served the purpose of the Bonapartists, and 
vice versa. 


M. Ludovic Halévy, the fortunate owner of 
the first sketch of this world-renowned picture 
which stirred Paris to the center, has kindly 
allowed it to be photographed for this article. 


From this time on we chronicle a series of 
triumphs for Géréme at home and abroad. 
Receiving in 1847, at the age of 23, his first 
medal, he obtained successively the following 
honors: Medal, 1848; Medal, Universal Ex- 
position, 1855; Chevalier Legion of Honor, 
1855; Member Institute of France, 1865 ; 
Grand Medal of Honor, Universal Exhibition, 
1867; Officer Legion of Honor, 1867; Grand 
Medal of Honor, 1874; Commander Legion 
of Honor, 1878; Medal of Sculpture, Uni- 
versal Exhibition, 1878; Grand Medal of 
Honor, Universal Exhibition, 1878. He has 
also been for many years Professor at the Ecole 
and Member of the Superior Council of the 
Beaux-Arts, Honorary President of the Asso- 
ciation of Artist-Painters, Architects, Engrav- 
ers, and Designers, Member of the Commission 
for the Decoration of the New Opera House, 
etc., in Paris. 

Other nations have not been slow to recog- 
nize his extraordinary talent. He is Honorary 
Member of the Royal Academies of Fine Arts 
in Rome, Naples, Turin, Madrid, London, 
Glasgow, Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm, and Rio de Janeiro. He 
has also been decorated as Officer of the Royal 
Order of the Aigle Rouge, by the Emperor 
William of Germany ; Chevalier of the Order 
of Leopold, by the King of Belgium; Chev- 
alier of the Lion d’Or and Officer of the 
Couronne de Chéne, by William III. of the 
Netherlands; Chevalier of S. S. Maurizzio e 
Lazzaro, by Victor Emmanuel ; and Officer of 
“The Rose,” by Dom Pedro. He was Mem- 
ber of the Commission on Fine Arts at the 
Universal Exhibitions at London, 1872, Vi- 
enna, 1873, and Rome in 1885; and the most 
eminent societies devoted to the study of geog- 
raphy, archzology, and belles-lettres claim him 
as one of their most valued members. Claretie 
writes : 


It was after the Salon of 1874 that Géréme ob- 
tained the Grand Medal. It was indeed the hour of 
his supreme sway. Géréme was fifty years old. He 
seemed to have arrived at the zenith of his renown. 
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“ ANACREON DANCING WITH BACCHUS AND CUPID.” 
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DETAIL FROM PAINTING OF “‘LA PYRRHIQUE.” 


But not yet! Since then he has reserved for those 
who loved best his rare talent new surprises ; and it 
was thus that, aside from his pictures, the world 
assembled at the Universal Exposition of 1878 
saluted him as ‘‘Sculptor!” Yes! this same hand 
which used the brush with such delicacy had 
molded the clay par grande masse, . . . and 
this admirable group, this combat of ‘‘ The Gladia- 
tors,” with its powerful and virile composition, 
commanded universal admiration. 


And again: 

His statue of ‘‘ Anacreon” and his statuettes of 
‘*Phryne” and ‘‘ L’Almée” are equal to his most at- 
tractive pictures. Everything that bears his 
stamp, be it bronze or canvas, sketch or marble, 


is true, strong, distinguished, like himself. In one 
word, Géréme is a thoroughbred ! 


ALL along through the autumn and winter 
(1887-1888) come letters telling of unremit- 
ting toil, and betraying in and between the lines 
the unflagging energy of this man of indom- 
itable will, under the most trying circum- 
stances of mental and physical suffering. 1 
venture to translate several passages from these 
letters, in the hope of stimulating the ambition 
of struggling students and encouraging them 
to accomplish truly serious and conscientious 
work, In the letter from which I have already 
quoted (September, 1887) he says: 
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I have just returned from a short journey to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where | made some 
studies of the sea which I need for a picture | am 
painting. And here I am again, installed in Paris, 
preparing work for the winter—for it is work 
alone which satisfies the mind and consoles the 
heart. . . . One cannot in the course of a day en- 
tirely re-create one’s self, Still one must not feebly 
succumb, but resist to the utmost; not yield with- 
out a struggle, but always seek to regain full self- 
possession. The spirit should always dominate the 
flesh. 


In October he writes: 


I have just sent you a collection of photographs 
of some of my pictures. I hope you willlike them. 
In any event, I shall esteem myself happy if you 
will receive them favorably, and occasionally glance 
at them. I have begun again to work with 
frenzy ; to forget my grief and melancholy. Since | 
had the pleasure of seeing you I have finished sev- 
eral pictures which have gone to your country, and 
I have begun several others which will probably 
follow the same route. I also have a mind to model 
another figure, in order not to lose time during the 
months of November 
and December, when 
the lightis too poor to 
paint, but sufficient 
to model in clay. 


One of the pic- 
tures sent in Oc- 
tober to the United 
States was “The 
Rose,” a_ veiled 
lady tossing a rose 
from her balco- 
ny to a cavalier 
below. Another, 
“The Terrace of 
the Seraglio,” a 
scene in the old 
palace at Constan- 
tinople, belongs to 
Mr. Elbridge T. 





DETAIL FROM PAINTING OF 
“THE CAMP GUARD.” 


.Gerry of New York. It is probably the most 


exquisite picture of this style that Géréme has 
produced. 
In November he writes : 


We are having days so gloomy that one might 
imagine one’s self in England, and it is almost im- 
possible to work. Nevertheless I keep at it des- 
perately, and expect to fight on to my last breath. 


In writing of a young artist in whom I had 
felt a deep interest he says (May, 1887): 


I had advised young not to go to Spain, but 
to remain here in order to study seriously. I regret 
that hedid not listen to me, so much the more since 
I learn by your letter of his unfortunate journey. 
It is money, and above all time, lost. | am much 
pleased to know that he is busy, and trust his work 
is serious, with an eye to his future. When he de- 
cides to return to Paris, you may rest assured that 




















I will interest myself to the utmost to serve him, 
and to be useful to him in every possible way. | 
regret that he did not long since carry out his in- 
tention of returning to France. It is here that one 
finds all that one needs in order to pursue truly 
austere studies, which reécho through the entire 
career of an artist,— for good principles inculcated 
in a young mind are never effaced. 

Again, in December, 1887, he writes: 

You ask me about my method of teaching. It is 


very simple, but this simplicity is the result of long 
experience. The question is to lead young people 
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[Does the swan, who wings his flight towards 
the eternal vaults, question whether the shadow of 
his wings still floats o’er the sward be!ow?] 

The method of instruction should, above all, 
tend to protect the young mind from the influx of 
these paltry sentiments, which, having generated 
here, have crossed the Atlantic and are in a fair 
way to infect America. I claim the honor of having 
waged war against these tendencies and shall con- 
tinue to combat them, but what can one do 
against the current? A young painter who begins 
his career has need of great strength of soul not to 
be swept away by it, and even those who resist 





‘* SPRINGTIME.” 


into a straightforward, true path; to provide them 
with a compass which will keep them from going 
astray ; tohabituate them to love nature [the true], 
and to regard it with an eye at once intelligent, 
delicate, and firm, being mindful also of the plastic 
side. Some know how to copy a thing and will re- 
produce it almost exactly; others put into it poetry, 
charm, power, and make of it a work of art. The 
first are workmen, the second are artists. An abyss 
separates the mason from the architect. 

To-day, in this epoch of moral and intellectual 
disorder, there seems to be a sovereign contempt 
for those who seek to elevate themselves, to move 
the spectator, to have some imagination; for 
those who are not content to remain fettered to 
the earth, dabbling in the mud of realism. It is 
to-day the fashion to which all the world sacrifices, 
because it is only granted to a few to have a well- 
balanced mind, and because it is easier to paint 
three fried eggs than it is to execute the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. 

But all this will pass like a shadowy phantom, 
and it need not make us uneasy. As Lamartine 
Says : 

“Le cygne qui s’envole aux voiltes éternelies, 

Amis, s’informe-t-il si l’ombre de ses ailes 
‘ Flotte encore sur un vil gazon?”’ 


cannot entirely ascend against these rapids, but suf- 
fer in a certain measure from their influence. Yet 
| am far from being a relardalaire, an exclusive, and 
I have always loved all experiment, all effort, in 
whatever direction ; these indicate in a country a 
force of expansion. | love movement, for movement 
is life! Only, these revolutions should be made by 
people of talent, who have understanding and 
knowledge ; and | must say that many painters of 
the modern school, the impressionists, the plein- 
air-isles, the independents, etc., are more or less 


fumistes, some of them humbugs and some igno- 


rant as carps. To-day, when a work is insipid and 
badly executed,— badly drawn, badly painted, and 
stupid beyond expression ,— it stands a good chance 
of being a success, since it is on a level with those 
who admire it. To-day, when one walks through 
the halls of the Exposition at Paris, one is struck 
first by the great number of works produced — works 
which often have not cost their authors any great 
pains in any respect, as to either subject or execu- 
tion. The commonplace is in honor, and poetry has 
fled to the skies. Will she ever descend again ? 


Later he says: 


As to my own way of working, | have no man- 
ner, no method. I have studied nature much, and in 








‘THE CARPET MERCHANT.” 
many countries, and have consequently learned a 
good many things which | try to put into practice, 
always seeking to remain natural and true, for- 
cing myself faithfully to depict the character of the 
epoch which I represent on the canvas, endeavoring 
to say much in a few words. It is a difficult task, 
and I have been sometimes happy enough to suc- 
ceed; but, in spite of great efforts, not always. 
‘ I am at work early every morning and only 
leave my studio when day has fled ; and this since my 
‘youth. You see I have been hammering on the anvil 
a long time. It is one of the examples | try to set my 
pupils, that of being an ardent and indefatigable 
worker every day and under all circumstances. 


(BY PERMISSION OF 


KNOEDLER & CO., NEW YORK.) 


Having made definite plans for serious 
work, the early spring of 1888 finds me once 
again in London, where a letter of welcome 


awaits me. It says: 

You Americans are intrepid travelers. I admire 
the courage of your mother, who, at the age of 
sixty-nine, has crossed the ocean with you. As for 
me, I have not left my easel since I saw you, save 
for that one little trip to the Mediterranean, where | 
went to make some studies of the sea for the picture 
which I have at the Exposition. I am well, only a 
little tired by the steady work of the winter, and I 
really need a little rest, but | have no time for it. 
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This picture, which 
hangs on the wall 
of the Salon, under 
the title of “The 
Dream,” represents 
a poet reclining on 
the sands by the sea. 
His Muse, gently 
touching his head, 
permits him to see 
gods and goddesses, 
Nereids and Tritons 
disporting them- 
selves in the waves, 
while a flaming sun is sinking to rest near the 
horizon. This charming canvas goes to form 
part of the collection of one of the finest ama- 
teurs of art on the continent, the Grand Duke 
Vladimir of Russia. Géréme exhibits still an- 
other picture at the Salon—a lion eagerly 
lapping water from a pool which he has found 
near an oasis after a weary march in the des- 
ert. It is entitled “ La Soif” (“Thirst”), and 
is a chef-d’ceuvre. He also exhibited last sum- 
merat the Royal Academies in London, Copen- 
hagen, and Moscow. 

In spite of the foregoing list, which would 
have exhausted the resources of any ordinary 
worker, every easel in his atelier holds an un- 
finished picture, and others lean against the 
walls in delightful confusion. ‘To study these, 
and watch their gradual completion is an ab- 
sorbing and enjoyable occupation. 

In a temperance of diet which borders on 
abstemiousness lies part of the secret of the 
astonishing vigor of this youthful veteran, who 
has just passed his sixty-fourth birthday. He 
rides on horseback almost daily, and during 
the winter hunts twice a week, in any kind of 
weather. 

“ Beau cavalier, chasseur adroit,” says Clare- 
tie of him. 


KC EI L-Cértme . 
DETAIL FROM PAINTING OF 
“LA PYRRHIQUE.” 


One day I recounted an absurd criticism 
which I had heard the day before, apropos of 
one of his pictures. He laughed heartily. 

“ The greater part of these critics are idiots. 
Hold! I will give you a specimen of their 
caliber. I had one here in the person of my 
servant— not Thomas, another one. He came 
in one morning just as I was finishing the pic- 
ture called ‘Les Deux Majestés.’ You have it, 
I believe, in New York. ‘ What is that?’ 
said Monsieur Critic, viewing it with the air 
of a connoisseur. ‘ Ziat— you see what itis,’ 
I replied ; ‘ a lion in the desert, looking at the 
setting sun.’ ‘ Yes, monsieur— yes, Isee. But— 
but, what does that prove ?’ 

“<Tt proves that you are an idiot!’ I an- 
swered, 

“ And in truth,” said the master, laughing 
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again, “he was as fit to write up the Salon as 
most of those who arrogate to themselves the 
right to form the public artistic opinions and 
tastes of to-day. An artist does not deliver lec- 
tures on surgery, nor does a lawyer dictate to 
a ship-builder regarding the vessels he con- 
structs. But most of these art critics, whose 
ignorance is often deplorable,— quite encyclo- 
paedic in fact,— who have not learned the a 4 ¢ 
of our profession, consider themselves fully 
competent to-criticise it! Idiots!” 

The palette and brushes are again taken 
up, and he seats himself on a light Egyptian 
tabouret, made out of the pith of the palm- 
tree and covered with a leather cushion, his 
maul-stick being a long Indian arrow, de- 
nuded of its feathers. He is painting the sky 
of a wonderful picture, a lion prowling on 
the shores of the Red Sea, “ Quarens quem 
devoret.” 

“The sky is difficult,” he says. “It is too 
dark.” 

Under the skillful hand fleecy clouds pile 
up and melt away towards the horizon, while 
through the haze one perceives alluring paths 
leading up from height to height on the moun- 
tain. At its base, masses of rock in warm tones 
of brown and drifts of yellow sand reach to 
the water’s edge. The lion, with lowered head 
and eye intent, powerful, subtle, alert, steps 
softly yet firmly, his shadow sharply projected 
on the stony beach, where waves of a deep yet 
tender green break in delicate foam. 

Every now and then the master rises, steps 
back, and sharply views his work. He is never 
satisfied. “I must work on the mountain.” A 
few touches, and then, “Ah! that is better; 
that gives it more body.” 

He has just returned from a flying business 
trip to some mines in Spain, where he made ex- 
cursions among the mountains on horseback 
and on foot, writing from Grenada. Despitethe 
fact that it was not a professional journey, he 
has brought back some 
charming studies in land- 
scape. 

“Tt is good to steep 
one’s self in nature,” he 
says. “ Like Antzeus, one 
gains strength in touching 
the earth.” 

From time to time he 
works, whistling softly, on 
another canvas, “ Spring- 
time” in Arabia. In the 
foreground a lioness rolls 
on a flowery bank, while 
her mate looks down from 
a neighboring height on 
a dreary waste of rocky 
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“THE FLAG-MAKERS.” 
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‘THE ROSE.”’ (BY PERMISSION OF 


flecking with rose the cloudlets that seem to 
fly before the wind. 

I am at this moment reading from “Le 
Fellah” of Edmund About —a charming vol- 
ume dedicated to Géréme in the following 


ME. 


THE OWNER, M, H. ARNOT, ESQ.) 


lines, which pay just tribute to that fidelity to 
nature which is one of the most striking quali- 
ties in the master’s work : 

My Dear Friend: Do you remember our last meet- 
ing in Egypt? It was under your tent, at the ex- 














treme end of the desert of Suez, in sight of the cara- 
van which was carrying the carpet to Mecca. You 
were starting for Sinai; | was preparing to return 
to Alexandria, with a portfolio crammed with notes, 
as was yours with sketches. | knew Egypt well 
enough to describe it from top to bottom, as I have 
done the Greece of King Otho and the Rome of 
Pius IX. But the hospitality of Ismail Pasha had 
swathed me in bands which paralyzed my move- 
ments not a little. I had no longer a right to pub- 
lish ex-professo a contemporaneous Egypt. Your 
example, my dear Géréme, has at once fascinated 
and reassured me. No law forbids an author to 
work en peintre; that is to say, to assemble in a 
work of imagination a multitude of details taken 
from nature and scrupulously true, though selected. 
Your masterpieces, small and great, do not affect 
to tell everything; but they do not present a type, 
a tree, the fold of a garment, which you have not 
seen. Ihave followed the same method, in the meas- 
ure of my ability, which, unhappily, is far from 
equaling yours, and it is only in virtue of this fact 
that ‘‘Le Fellah” is worthy to be dedicated to you. 


“If Mr. and Mr. could only see 
those pictures!” I said to Géréme. “ Why do 
you not exhibit them in America ? ” 

“If your Government would cease to place 
pork on an equality with pictures, and to put 
works of art in the same category with sardines 
in oil and smoked ham, “Aen, perhaps. But pay 
your thirty per cent. tax, with the probability 
of having my pictures returned to me! No, I 
thank you!” 

It is not the first time I have had to blush 
for the monumental obtuseness and ingratitude 
of our law-makers, who thus repay the un- 
paralleled generosity of this great nation, 
which has thrown open its schools, its galleries, 
and its competitive exhibitions to American art 
students free of expense, and on terms of ab- 
solute equality with its own native-born pupils. 

I could not repress a sigh of regret that my 
countrymen will perhaps never see these two 
masterpieces, and tentatively suggested their 
being engraved in THE CEentTURY MAGa- 
ZINE. I said that, although unfinished, the pic- 
tures would photograph well; and the master, 
with his accustomed generosity, said, “If you 
wish, I will have them done for you.” 

Once I found him leaning back in an arm- 
chair, having just lighted his pipe. 

“T am tired,” he said with a deep sigh. 

“ You, tired! You confess it?” 

“Yes; tired by years/ It is tiresome to 
grow old! But,” he added, with a smile, “ it 
is the only means yet discovered whereby one 
succeeds in living long.” 

My question — something in regard to the 
monoliths of Petra — transported him back to 
the time of his early travels, and fatigue of 
body and mind was forgotten as he described 
the marvelous countries he knows so well. 
Suddenly he began to laugh heartily. 

VoL. XXXVIT.— 68. 
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“T remember once we were camping in 
the forum there at Petra, where the Arabs 
are brigands — veritable brigands. They stole 
everything they could see by day, and at night 
they would creep up so close to us, in hopes 
of finding something else that they could carry 
off, that we could feel the tents shaking as 
they moved about. It is an astonishing fact 
that these miserable wretches are without any 
moral sentiment save that of modesty, which 
is developed to an extraordinary degree. So 
that when their nocturnal attentions became in- 
supportable we could always drive them off by 
sending one of our little band to confront them 
clad only in his boots. One night Lenoir, 
poor Lenoir!” —a beloved friend and pupil 
of Géréme, who died afterwards at Cairo— 
“was so exasperated at having his sleep dis- 
turbed that, in language more energetic than 
elegant, he called out to one of the intruders, 
whose voice he recognized, bidding him be- 
gone. We were all convulsed to hear this Arab, 
whom we called Agamemnon, repeat, like a 
parrot, the last three words, with a perfect ac- 
cent, although he was entirely ignorant of their 
meaning. This tempted Lenoir to try an ex- 
periment. He sat up in bed and shouted, ‘1.’ 
‘I,’ echoed the Arab, ‘Am,’ continued Lenoir. 
‘Am,’ said Agamemnon. ‘A scoundrel.’ ‘A 
scoundrel.’ ‘A thief.’ ‘A thief.’ These self- 
accusing words reéchoed in the forum with 
marvelous distinctness, to the intense delight of 
our whole encampment.” 

While relating this droll anecdote Géréme 
rose up, and with inimitable gesture and tone 
mimicked in turn Lenoir and his Arab in 
a manner worthy of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Then followed other stories, gay and grave, of 
artist friends who have passed away: of For- 
tuny, who painted for two months in this very 
studio, on his “ Spanish Marriage”; of Barye, 
whose chefs-d’ceuvre lie on every table and 
cabinet in the ateliers, and who owed his elec- 
tion to the Institute largely to the warm affec- 
tion and personal efforts of Géréme. 

“ For years they allowed him almost to die 
of hunger!” said the master, flushing with 
generous indignation. “It was only after he 
was gone that his genius was fully recognized, 
and now they will pay any price for pieces cast 
by his own hand.” 

Then he spoke of Baudry, also one of his 
intimates, whose talent he greatly admired and 
whose loss he deeply mourns; and of Fro- 
mentin, one of his near neighbors and good 
friends, of whom he said: “ A remarkable man, 
a writer of the first order; but as a painter he 
unfortunately lacked the advantage of serious 
study in his youth. No one realized this more 
keenly than he himself. One morning I came 
into his atelier and found him making a simple, 
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rudimentary study. ‘ Why are you doing that ?’ 
I asked. ‘’To learn,” he replied frankly. And 
in that spirit he worked till the day of his 
death. He was only fifty-five years old—a 
very remarkable man.” 

The pipe has long since gone out, and now 
the master springs up and seizes his brushes 
as if he had not painted a stroke to-day. “ Let 
us go on.” He evidently believes with our 
own Franklin that “Time is the stuff of which 
life is made,” and the various canvases which 
await the final touches are fully accounted for. 
Among them I notice a “Head of Diana,” 
“ Negroes carrying Home a Dead Lion from 
the Chase,” “ Hunting Scene in the Forest of 
Meudon” (portraits of Géréme and friends), 
“Baby Cupid lifting the Veil of a Vestal 
Virgin” (an exquisite draped figure asleep in 
a chair), “ Bathsheba bathing on the Roof of 
her House” (Jerusalem in the distance). This 
last is one of his finest studies in the nude that 
I have ever seen. I recall Théophile Gautier’s 
assertion that no one can treat these antique 
subjects like Géréme, “ with his art, so chaste, 
so sober, so pure.” On another easel is a “ Den 
of Wild Beasts,” into which Love has just en- 
tered. It is impossible to give more than an 
idea of this great picture. Géréme has select- 
ed the following familiar couplet as a title: 
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** Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre! 
Il Vest, le fut, ou le doit étre !” 


[Whoever thou art, behold thy master ! 
he was, or should be !] 


He is, 


These two canvases are fortunately to be 
seen in the accompanying picture of one cor- 
ner of Géréme’s studio. He considers them 
as yet only sketches. There is also another 
that I have watched from the first stroke of 
the preliminary sketch —a lion leaping in the 
air, in full pursuit of a fleeing herd of ante- 
lope. 

I look at them all again and then at the 
master. Although four busy years have passed 
over his head, he has not changed since Claretie 
wrote of him: 


Such at sixty is Geréme; what he was at thirty- 
six— as young, as active, as vigorous; as impress- 
ionable, vivid, and sympathetic. A charming con- 
versationalist, gay, pensive also under his delightful 
humor, respectful of his art, frank and loyal, adored 
by his pupils, a professor who teaches to the young 
the rare and neglected virtues— simplicity, study, 
labor. In a word, a noble example of a master 
painter of the nineteenth century—the soul of an 
artist with the constitution of a soldier; a heart of 
gold in a body of iron! 


Fanny Field Hering. 


[The illustrations of this article, except as specified in the titles, are from photographs by special au- 
thorization of Boussod, Valadon & Co., successors to Goupil & Co., of Paris. | 
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ORCHARD 


PICTURES OF THE 
'T was late in May; the apple blos- 
soms, which are in full beauty in 
the valley of the Boise about the 
first of the month, had fallen 
when we discovered this pion- 
eer orchard and first walked its 
length between the young trees, leafing out, 
and the dark wall of poplars which shelters it 
from the north-east winds. The “ wind-break ” 
bounds the orchard along the brink where the 
land drops to the level of the meadow below. 
A path follows the wind-break on the orchard 
side: walking this path, one may look out, as 
from high Gothic windows, upon the broad, 
bright meadows beneath. 

An irrigating ditch traverses the meadows, 
skirting the edge of the higher land. Each 
farmer on the ditch has his wheel,— called 
a Chinese wheel, though it is like the Per- 
sian noria, lifting water to the upper fields. 
These upper and lower fields, with the sky- 
pierced screen of poplars between them, divide 
the water of the ditch as it passes. ‘The lower 
fields, which get it first, hand it up to the fields 
above, and these return it again in drainage 
or in drippage from the creaking buckets that 
ladle it into the flumes and boxes that distrib- 
ute it to the higher plantations. ‘The system is 
supposed to be an improvement upon the “ use- 
ful trouble of the rain.” 

In all these new holdings of the old West 
it would be difficult to find a prettier walk 
than this,—along the brink of these upper 
fields, in the shade of,the poplars, with all the 
sunny land below,— on a May morning when 
the air is as cool as the sun is hot, when the 
clustering spires of young leaves glisten in the 
light like strung jewels, when shadows lose 
themselves in the short tufted grass, when the 
mosquitoes are as yet in abeyance. 

To reach the orchard we cross the garden 
of the penitentiary: there is no other way, un- 
less we pass through the home lot of the pro- 
prietot of the orchard. The first way, the 
way of the discovery, is much the better, for 
when we came upon it first by way of the 
penitentiary garden, the orchard was a sur- 
prise in its effect of overlooking the lower 
fields. 

It was Sunday; the penitential gardeners 
were not at work — we saw not asingle fallen 
Adam of them all. A stout wire fence sepa- 
rates the field of the just from the field of the 
unjust. For the woman of the party to go 
between the barbed wires and not to leave 
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a large part of her drapery attached to the 
fence was a problem. It was solved by the 
man of the party, who muffled the lower wire 
of the fence in the folds of the cloak he car- 
ried, as the matador casts his cloak over the 
horns of the bull, and lifted the wire next above, 
to widen the way between. 

Beyond the barricade lay the lovely spaces 
of light and shadow —the familiar little trees, 
the trees of home, with their stiff, up-springing 
shoots and queer knots and angles, showing 
how Nature had been assisted or thwarted in 
her work by the hand of man. Down the 
middle of the picture, ranging upward in per- 
spective to the towering deep blue sky, strode 
the dark monkish procession of poplars. We 
saw before us the cloister and the home, and 
behind us was the garden of the penitentiary. 

We did not see the lady and the fawn that 
day, nor indeed on any other day, it must be 
confessed, in that particular spot. But she was 
needed there. Something was lacking in the 
pretty scene in its Sunday morning silence 
and quiet sunshine —a step upon the grass, a 
white shape against the poplars, a head, in 
light, in the midst of the tender May greens. 

By her permission the lady is there, with the 
fawn that long ago escaped to the hills — or 
was it sold, or given away, or quietly put out 
of its warped existence? For these wild nurs- 
lings that are brought down to the valley town 
for playthings lose, it is said, after a few 
months of petted bondage, their fitness for 
freedom. ‘They are rejected forever by their 
kind as a thing which has been tainted by the 
touch of man—a creature that might betray, 
or renounce in favor of the slavish past. 

The planting of an orchard by a new set- 
tler is accepted as his final expression of con- 
tent with his choice, a guaranty that he means 
to stay. He may build a cabin, or plow a 
field, or dig a well or a ditch to water his 
garden, for seed springs up and is gathered 
in a summer ; but the planting of a tree, the 
life of which is more than the age of man, 
is the seal of civilization set upon virgin soil. 
An orchard is a creation, with potential values 
not to be hastily measured ; it is money in the 
bank of nature, which rarely acknowledges a 
draft at sight, nor dishonors a final payment. 
He who plants apple trees plants for himself, 
but “he who plants pears plants for his heirs.” 
They are planting pear orchards in the valley 
of the Boise. 

* 


x * 
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UR ride of 1040 miles from the 
city of Tomsk to the capital of 
Eastern Siberia was in some 
respects a harder and more ex- 
hausting journey than that from 
Tiumen to the mountains of the 
Altai. Long-continued rain had spoiled the road 
and rendered it almost impassable in places; the 
jolting of our heavy tarantas through deep ruts 
and over occasional stretches of imperfect cor- 
duroy gave us violent headaches and prevented 
us from getting any restful sleep ; warm, nour- 
ishing food was rarely to be obtained at the post 
stations; we had not yet provided ourselves 
with winter clothing, and suffered more or less 
every night from cold; and finally, we were tor- 
mented constantly by predatory insects from 
the roadside prisons and étapes. No single 
hardship connected with our investigation of 
the exile system was more trying to me than 
the utter impossibility of escaping from para- 
sitic vermin. Cold, hunger, sleeplessness, and 
fatigue I could bear with reasonable patience 
and fortitude; but to be forced to live for 
weeks at a time in clothing infested with fleas, 
lice, or bed-bugs from the unclean bodies of 
common criminal convicts not only seemed to 
me intolerable in itself, but gave me a humili- 
ating sense of physical defilement that was al- 
most as bad as a consciousness of moral deg- 
radation. We tried in every possible way to rid 
ourselves of these parasitic prison insects, but 
without success, The older and more neglected 
étapes along the road were swarming with ver- 
min of all sorts,and whenever we examined one 
of these places we came away from it with asmall 
but varied entomological collection in our cloth- 
ing. The insects soon secured lodgment in our 
blankets and pillows as well as in the crevices 
and lining of our tarantas, and then it was im- 
possible either to exterminate or to escape them. 
After throwing away successively two or three 
suits of underclothing, I abandoned all hope 
of relief and reconciled myself to the inevita- 
ble as best I could. There were insects on my 
body or in my clothing during the greater part 
of four months, and when I was able to undress 
for the first time after our nine-days’ journey 


1 A common method of gambling among criminal 
convicts in Siberian étapes is to spread down an over- 
coat or a dirty linen foot-wrapper on the floor of the 
kamera, and guess at the number of fleas that will jump 
upon it within a certain length of time. Every convict, 
of course, backs his guess with a wager. Another 
method, equally common, is to draw two small concen- 
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from Krasnoyarsk to Irkutsk I found myself 
spotted and blotched from head to foot as 
if I was suffering from some foul eruptive 
disease. It is not pleasant, of course, to go into 
these details, but I wish the reader to. under- 
stand clearly and definitely what life inan étape 
is,and what Siberian exile means to a cultivated 
human being.! 

I do not know that it is possible to get rid 
entirely of obnoxious insects in old and some- 
times half-decayed buildings through which 
pass every year thousands of criminals from the 
lowest social classes. It is possible, however, 
to keep the étapes decently clean and to pro- 
vide the exiles, both in the forwarding prisons 
and on the road, with proper facilities for bath- 
ing and for changing and washing their cloth- 
ing. How far these things are done now I shall 
try to show by quoting in another part of this 
paper an official statement made to me soon 
after my arrival in Irkutsk. 

As we approached the East Siberian cap- 
ital, towards the end of the second week in Sep- 
tember, the weather finally cleared up, and 
upon the south-eastern horizon, far away in the 
distance, we caught sight of the blue, ethereal, 
snow-crowned peaks of Tunka, situated on the 
frontier of Mongolia near the southern end of 
Lake Baikal. They were evidence that Irkutsk 
was near. When the morning of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, dawned cool and bright we found 
ourselves riding over a good road, along the 
swift but tranquil current of the river Angara, 
and through a country the extensive cultivation 
and prosperous appearance of which indicated 
its proximity to a market. About 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon we stopped to change horsesat the 
last post station, and with inspiriting anticipa- 
tions of rest, sleep, clean linen, and letters from 
home we entered the travelers’ waiting-room 
and read, in the official distance-table hanging 
against the wall, the significant words and fig- 
ures: 


POST STATION OF BOKOFSKAYA. 


DISTANT 


i wate kes 5601 versts. 
13 versts. 


From St. Petersburg 
PNUD 6 cicada tian oeee ve 
tric circles on one of the sleeping-platforms, put a num- 
ber of lice simultaneously within the inner circle, and 
then give all the money that has been wagered on the 
event to the convict whose louse first crawls across 
the line of the outer circle. Exiles on the road are not 
supposed to have playing-cards, but facilities for gam- 
bling in the manner above described are never lacking. 
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You may subtract 13 from 5601, ordivide 5601 
by 13, 0r put the two numbers through any 
other mathematical process that you choose, 
but you will never fully appreciate the differ- 
ence between them until you have traveled 
5601 versts in the Russian Empire and have 
only 13 versts more to go. 

As soon as fresh horses could be harnessed 
we dashed away up the Angara towards Irkutsk, 
looking eagerly forward to catch the first pos- 
sible glimpse of its gilded domes and its snowy 
cathedral walls. I had not seen the city in 
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of the city. I was somewhat disappointed in 


its appearance. Its gilded or colored domes, 
white belfries, and scattered masses of foli- 
age, when seen from the opposite side of the 
river, give to it a certain half-oriental pictur- 
esqueness; but to an observer in its streets 
it presents itself as a large, busy, thriving, 
but irregularly built and unattractive Russian 
provincial town, After unsuccessfully seeking 
shelter in the new and pretentious Moscow 
House and in the Siberian Hotel, we finally 
went to the Hotel Deko, where, as we were 
informed, Lieutenants Harber 
and Scheutze staid when they 











passed through the city in 
1882 on their way tothe Lena 
Delta. Anelderly and rather 
talkative servant who brought 
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IRKUTSK FROM THE OPPOSITE 





SIDE OF THE RIVER. 


eighteen years, and meanwhile it had been al- 
most entirely destroyed by fire, and had been 
rebuilt. I feared, therefore, that it would not 
present so beautiful and striking an appearance 
as it did when I saw it first, in the winter of 
1867. About five versts from the city we passed 
the picturesque white-walled monastery of Vos- 
nesensk, with a throng of dirty, ragged, long- 
haired pilgrims gathered about its principal 
entrance, and beyond it we began to meet un- 
armed soldiers, peasants, peddlers, tramps, and 
nondescript vagabonds of all sorts who had 
been spending the Sabbath-day in the city and 
were straggling back on foot to their respective 
places of abodein thesuburban villages. Nearly 
half of them were more or less intoxicated, and 
the number of open “kabaks,” or drinking- 
places, that wesaw by the road seemed fully ade- 
quate to explain if not to excuse their condition. 

We crossed the swift current of the Angara 
by means of a “swing,” or pendulum, ferry, 
and drove up from the landing into the streets 











BOATS ON THE 


ANGARA RIVER, 


our luggage to our room introduced him- 
self by saying that he always used to wait 
on Mr. Harber and Mr. Scheutze, and that 
the former loved him so that he called him 
“Zhan” (John). He seemed to think that 
“Zhan” was an American nickname expres- 
sive of the tenderest and most affectionate 
regard, and that he needed no other recom- 
mendation than this to an American traveler. 
I told him that if he would take care of us 
properly we also would call him “ Zhan,” at 
which he seemed very much gratified. From 


the frequency and the pride with which he after- 
wards referred to this caressing nickname, I feel 
confident that when he comes to die, and a 
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tombstone is placed over his mortal remains, 
no possible enumeration thereon of his many 
virtues will give to his freed spirit half so much 
pleasure as the simple epitaph, 


THI 
AMERICANS 
CALLED HIM 

‘“7HAN.”” 


It was so late when we reached Irkutsk 
Sunday afternoon, and we were so tired from 
our thousand-mile ride, that we did not at- 





MAGAZINE AND BAZAR. 


tempt to do anything except bathe, change 
our clothing, dine,and go to bed. Monday, 
after we had sent our passports to the police 
station, Mr. Frost strolled down to the river- 
side to make some sketches, while I went out 
to look at the city and find, if possible, a cer- 
tain political exile to whom I had a letter of 
introduction. 

Irkutsk is situated on the right, or northern, 
bank of the Angara, about forty miles from the 
point where that navigable river flows out of 
Lake Baikal. At the time of our visit it hada 

















population of 36,000, and was therefore the 
largest city in Siberia. It contained an excel- 
lent weekly newspaper,! a public library, a 
branch of the Imperial Geographical Society, 
a good theater, and about thirty public schools, 
and the business of its merchants, traders, and 
manufacturers amounted annually to more 
than 11,000,000 rubles. The city had not yet 
fully recovered from the great fire of July, 1879, 
which destroyed nearly 4000 buildings, ren- 
dered homeless 15,000 people, and consumed 
property valued at 20,000,000 rubles. ‘Traces 
of this fire were still to be seen in many parts 
of the city, and even where such traces were 
not visible the streets and buildings had a 
raggedness and newness that suggested a rap- 
idly growing frontier mining town rather than 
a city founded in 1652. Generally speaking, it 
seemed to me a much less interesting and at- 
tractive place than when I saw it first in 1867. 
One of the most curious and apparently one 
of the oldest buildings spared by the fire was 
a massive stone powder magazine, which stood 
on the outskirts of the open-air bazar in the 
midst of the lower half of the city. Its roof 
was overgrown with grass and weeds; its sides 
were incrusted with the barnacle-like stalls and 
booths of retail traders, and around it, during 
all the busy hours of the day, surged a throng 
of Buriats, Mongols, Cossacks, and Russian 
peasants, who seemed to be buying or bargain- 
ing for all sorts of merchandise, from a tarantas 
or a telega to a second-hand pair of boots: 
After exploring the bazar, rambling about 
the city for two or three hours, and delivering 
some of my letters of introduction, I returned 
to the hotel. Zhan, with a perturbed counte- 
nance, met me in the hall and informed me 
that the chief of police had just been there 
after us and had left a verbal request that we 
call upon him at once. Zhan’s experience of 
life had evidently convinced him that a visit 
from the chief of police, like the appearance 
of a stormy petrel at sea, was a threatening 
phenomenon; and although he asked no ques- 
tions, he looked at me with some bewilderment 
and anxiety. Upon going to our room I found 
two cards bearing the name of Christopher 
Fomich Makofski, the Irkutsk chief of police, 
a gentleman with whom we were destined to 
become somewhat intimately acquainted, and 
an officer who had been connected with one 
of the ghastliest tragedies in the recent history 
of political exile—the hunger strike in the 
Irkutsk prison. So far as I could remem- 
ber, there had been nothing suspicious in our 
movements since our arrival in Irkutsk, and 


1 The “ Sibir,” edited by Mr. M. V. Zagoskin. 
After a long struggle with the press censorship, this 
enterprising and ably conducted newspaper has finally 
been suppressed. 


VoL. XXXVII.— 65-70. 
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I was at a loss to know why we were so soon 
“wanted”; but I had always made it a rule in 
Russia to obey promptly the first summons of 
the police, and in less than ten minutes Mr. 
Frost and I were on our way to Captain Ma- 
kofski’s house. Learning that he was not at 
home, we left cards and drove to the central 
police station. He was not there. Having thus 
done all that we could, we returned to the hotel, 
and Mr. Frost went out again to sketch the old 
powder magazine shown in the illustration on 
the opposite page. Half an hour later Zhan 
appeared with a dejected air, holding gingerly 
between his fingers another card of the chief 
of police, who, he said, was waiting in the cor- 
ridor and wished to see us. This second call 
within two hours surprised me a little, but 
of course I told Zhan to show the chief of 
police in. I heard quick footsteps and the 
jingle of spurs in the hall, and in another in- 
stant Captain Makofski, in full uniform, en- 
tered the room. I was prepared for something 
unpleasant, and rose from my chair fully ex- 
pecting to meet a man with a stern official face 
who would look at me suspiciously and either 
tell me that there was something wrong with 
my passport, or else inquire how long and for 
what purpose I had been looking up political 
exiles, Imagine my surprise to see a rather 
handsome officer of middle age, with good 
features, blue eyes, closely cut hair, and a full 
brown beard, who advanced to meet me with 
outstretched hand, and whose face fairly 
beamed with smiling cordiality as he said: “I 
am Makofski, the chief of police. 1 have the 
pleasure of knowing you by reputation,— I 
have read your book,— and when an eminent 
foreign traveler comes to Siberia to study the 
country, I regard it as only my duty to call 
upon him and offer my services.” 

I was so nearly paralyzed with astonish- 
ment at this wholly unexpected greeting that 
for a moment I could hardly reply; but I 
managed to thank him and ask him to take a 
seat. We had a pleasant chat of ten minutes 
with regard to the roads, the weather, our Si- 
berian experiences, the changed appearance of 
Irkutsk, etc., and then Captain Makofski said : 
“T understand that you are interested, among 
other things, in prisons and the exile system. 
I think you will find the city prison here in 
good condition. I will send some one to show 
you through it, and I will not forewarn the 
prison officers that you are coming — you shall 
see it just as it is every day.” 

“ This,” I said to myself, “is the kind of 
chief of police that every well-regulated Si- 
berian city ought to have.” 

In the general discussion of the exile system 
which followed, Captain Makofski admitted 
that it was a great burden to the country and 
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an evil thing in itself, but he said that there 
did not seem to be any prospect of its speedy 
abolition. 

“The chief difficulty in the way,” he said, 
“ is the financial difficulty. The adoption of a 
central prison system in European Russia in 
place of the exile system has been suggested 
and discussed, but the change would necessitate 
the building of twenty large new prisons at a 
cost of about ten million rubles, and the finan- 
cial condition of the country is such as to ren- 
der this impracticable.” 

While we were talking Mr. Frost came in, 
and after some further general conversation 
the chief of police took his leave, urging us to 
call upon him informally and soon. I could 
not at this interview fully make up my mind 
with regard to his character and motives. He 
seemed to be everything that was amiable ; but 
there was a suggestion of surface artificiality 
about his beaming smile and a touch of exag- 
geration in his complimentary deference which 
suggested diplomacy rather than_ perfect sin- 
cerity. I felt, however, that I had no right on 
this ground to throw stones at anybody, since 
I myself was living in a very large and very 
fragile glass house. 

On Wednesday we returned Captain Ma- 
kofski’s call, and Thursday afternoon he came 
to our hotel to escort us to the prisons, The 
general city prison and the forwarding prison 
of Irkutsk are situated side by side a little out 
of the busy part of the city, from which they 
are separated by a small shallow stream called 
the Ushakofka. The forwarding prison, which 
at Captain Makofski’s suggestion we visited 
first, proved to be nothing more than a large 
but old and half-decayed étape, varying from 
the usual roadside type of such buildings only 
in size and in the arrangement of its kameras. 
One could see at a glance that it was in very 
bad repair. The logs in some places had rot- 
ted almost entirely away ; the stockade around 
the court-yard looked old and weather-beaten ; 
and in almost every window one or more 
panes of glass had been broken out and the 
holes had been stopped with rags, old clothes, 
or pieces of coarse dirty matting. Captain Ma- 
kofski, observing that I noticed these things, 
said in explanation of them that it had not 
been thought best to make extensive repairs, 
because there was a plan under consideration 
for the erection of a new building.! As we en- 
tered the main corridor the officer of the day 
sprung hastily to the door, saluted the warden, 
who was with us, and in a sort of rapid mo- 


1-Three years have elapsed since that time, but 
Irkutsk has no new forwarding prison yet. 

2 “The Prisoners of the Irkutsk Prison Castle, and 
their Maintenance,” by S. S. Popoff, Sbornik ofthe news- 
paper “ Sibir,’ p. 210. 


Irkutsk, 1876. 
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notonous recitative said, without once taking 
breath, “ Your-high-nobility-I-have-the-honor- 
to-report-that-the-condition-of-the-Irkutsk-for- 
warding-prison-on-this-the-5th-day-of-Septem- 
ber- 1885 -is-blagopoloochno [prosperous or 
satisfactory] and-that-it-now-contains- 271 - 
prisoners.” The warden nodded his head, said 
“ All right,” and we began our inspection of 
the prison, It seemed to me an extremely 
dreary, gloomy, and neglected place. Its kame- 
ras did not differ essentially from those in the 
forwarding prison of Tomsk, except that they 
were less crowded. Most of them were fairly 
well lighted, they were warmed by large square 
brick ovens, and they contained no furniture 
except low plank sleeping-platforms of the 
usual type. The prisoners had no bedding 
except their overcoats, and in a few cases small 
thin “crazy quilts” about two feet wide and 
six feet long, which they had evidently made 
for themselves out of countless hoarded rags 
and scraps of cloth and which they used to 
spread down upon, and thus soften a little, the 
hard planks of the nares. I did not see a 
blanket nor a pillow in the prison. The kameras 
contained from twenty to forty men each, and 
the heavy foulness of the air showed that there 
was little or no ventilation. The floors, judged 
by Siberian standards, were not disgracefully 
dirty, but they had been freshly sprinkled with 
white sand in evident anticipation of our visit. 
Throughout the prison the men seemed to be 
wholly separated from the women and chil- 
dren, and in the kameras devoted to the latter 
there was less overcrowding, more cleanliness, 
and purer air. 

From the forwarding prison we went to the 
general city prison, which stood about a hun- 
dred yards away on the same street, and which 
consisted of a large two-story building of brick 
covered with white stucco and roofed with tin. 
In general type it resembled alittle the forward- 
ing prison of Tiumen ; but it differed from the 
latter in having an interior court-yard 75 or 100 
feet square which, by means of graveled walks 
and prim geometrical flower-beds, had been 
turned into a sort of garden and which served as 
a place of exercise for the inmates. This prison 
was erected in 1861 at a cost of 62,000 rubles, 
and was intended to.accommodate 450 prison- 
ers. At the time of our visit it held 743, and the 
warden admitted to me that it sometimes con- 
tained 1500, According to Mr. S. S. Popoff, 
who made aspecial study of this prison and who 
wrote a monograph upon it forthe newspaper 
“Sibir,’no less than two thousand prisoners 
have at times been packed into its kameras. In 
other words, every cell has been made to hold 
more than four times the number of prisoners 
for which it wasintended.? The results of such 
overcrowding I have already described several 




















times in my sketches of other Siberian prisons. 
The air inthe kameras was somewhat less poi- 
sonous than in the forwarding prison of Tiumen, 
butit was nevertheless very foul, and many pite- 
ous complaints of it were made by the prison- 
ers, both to Captain Makofski and to me, as we 
passed through the cells. ‘The condition of the 
atmosphere in the overcrowded and badly ven- 
tilated hospital seemed to me to be something 
terrible. Although we went through only two or 
three wards, and that hastily, and although I 
held my breath almost to the point of suffoca- 
tion rather than take such terribly polluted air 
into my lungs, I came out feeling faint, sick, and 
giddy. 

The prevalent diseases here, as in other Si- 
berian prisons, were typhus fever, scurvy, anz- 
mia, rheumatism, and bronchitis— all of them 
disorders pointing to unfavorable sanitary con- 
ditions. 

From the hospital we crossed the little in- 
terior garden to the so-called “ secret” or soli- 
tary-confinement cells, where the chief of 
police said there was one political prisoner 
with whom he would allow me to talk. I had 
already heard much of the prison life of the 
‘Russian revolutionists, but I had not as yet 
seen a single one actually in solitary confine- 
ment. Entering a sort of hall at one corner 
of the court-yard, Captain Makofski, accom- 
panied by a turnkey, preceded us through a 
locked and grated door into a long narrow 
corridor, where an armed sentry was pacing 
back and forth in front of a row of cells, The 
heavy wooden doors of these cells were se- 
cured by padlocks, and in the middle of every 
one was a small square aperture through which 
food could be passed and the prisoner be 
watched by the guard. The name of the po- 
litical offender whom we were about to visit 
was Ferdinand Liustig,— formerly an army 
officer, Captain Makofski thought,— who had 
been arrested in St. Petersburg in March, 1881, 
soon after the assassination of the late Tsar. 
He had been tried as a revolutionist, had been 
sentenced to four years of penal servitude, had 
finished his term, and was on his way from the 
mines of Kara to some place in Eastern Si- 


1 In the annual report of the Medical Department 
of the Ministry of the Interior for 1884, the prisons 
and prison hospitals of Tomsk, Yeniseisk, and Irkutsk 
are referred to as follows: “ From the reports of the 
medical administration it is evident that the sanitary 
condition of many prisons, both in the provinces [ gub- 
ernias ] and in the territories [oblasts], is extremely un- 
satisfactory. The majority of them are altogether too 
small for the number of prisoners usually contained in 
them. Many of them lack proper ventilation, have 
badly constructed retirades, or are situated on low, 
damp ground, The prisons in which the absence of 
favorable hygienic conditions is most marked are those 
situated in the provinces of . . . Yeniseisk, Irkutsk, 
and Tomsk, and in the territory of the Trans-Baikal. 
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beria, where he was to be settled as a forced 
colonist, 

The turnkey unlocked and threw open a door 
marked “ No. 6,” and we stepped into along but 
narrow and gloomy cell, where a good-looking 
young man with closely cut hair, blue eyes, and 
a full brown beard was sitting in a dejected 
attitude upon a small wooden bed. He rose 
hastily when we entered, as if he were an- 
ticipating some change in his fortunes, and 
Captain Makofski, with an air of hearty good- 
fellowship, exclaimed, “ Good-afternoon, Mr. 
Liustig! We have come to cheer you up a lit- 
tle. These are American travelers who have 
been looking through the prison, and I thought 
that perhaps you would like to see them.” The 
transient expression of hope and expectancy in 
the young man’s face slowly faded as he shook 
hands with us, and his manner became nerv- 
ous and embarrassed, as if he had been isolated 
so long from all human society that he hardly 
knew how to talk or what to say. The situation 
was an awkward one, even for me, on account 
of the presence of Captain Makofski, the turn- 
key, and a soldier. If Mr. Liustig and I had 
been alone together, we should soon have come 
to an understanding and should undoubtedly 
have talked for hours; but under existing cir- 
cumstances I could say nothing that I wished 
to say, and felt conscious that I must appear 
to him like a mere tourist, who had come to 
look at a “nihilist” in prison, as one might 
look at a new species of wild animal in a zoé- 
logical garden. The cell occupied by Mr. 
Liustig was about 20 feet long by 6 feet wide 
and 12 feet high. It was lighted by one very 
small barred window in the end wall opposite 
the door. This window, which was so high 
that I could not reach it, would have opened 
upon the little garden in the court-yard, had 
not a high stockade been erected in front of 
it at a distance of a few feet. The stockade 
hid not only the whole outside world, but even 
the sky, so that Mr. Liustig could hardly tell, 
by looking up at his little window, whether the 
weather was clear or stormy — whether it was 
winter or summer. Although the walls and 
ceiling had been whitewashed, the cell was 


Many prison hospitals are not provided with pooper 
hospital supplies or appliances, and are so small that 
they cannot accommodate all of the sick. In many 
prisons, moreover, there is no y roa medical staff.’ 
The report then gives the following statistics to 
show the sanitary condition of the prisons and prison 
hospitals in four Siberian provinces, including Irkutsk, 


in 1884: 
Number Number Death 
Prison ate 
Provinces. Hospitals. Beds. Sick, Deaths. Per cent, 
Yeniseisk ...... Bi i BGK. o's EID in SOR 3? 
i ee SS Fe ee 
Tobolsk ........ 10 .. 242 .. 4648 .. 303 .. 6.5 
er ee 3... 230... 1514 .. 259 ..16.4 
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dark and gloomy, and it seemed to me, more- 
over, to be very cold. It contained no furniture 
except a small wooden bedstead covered with 
a thin gray blanket, and a square box in which 
there was a pail or bucket for excrement. ‘The 
prisoner was not allowed to have chair, table, 
books, or writing-materials; he could not get 
even so much as a glimpse of the outside world; 
and he had absolutely nothing to do except 
to sit on his bed in that gloomy prison twilight 
and think. I asked him how long he had been 
there, and he replied, “ Since the 1st of June” — 
nearly four months. He was detained, Captain 
Makofski said, to await the decision of a ques- 
tion that had been raised as to the place where 
he should be colonized. How soon his case 
would be reached in the Circumlocution Office 
of the Government nobody knew, and appar- 
ently nobody cared. Meanwhile his condition 
was worse than if he had been in penal servi- 
tude. I wished very much to ask him a few ques- 
tions with regard to his life atthe mines of Kara; 
but I knew that it would be useless to interro- 
gate him in the presence of Captain Makofski, 
and so, after shaking hands with him again and 
wishing him a speedy release, I bade him good- 
bye. Ten minutes later, as it was beginning to 
grow dark in the prison, and as I had seen all 
that I cared to see, we returned to our hotel. 
I could not agree with Captain Makofski that 
the Irkutsk prisons were “in good condition” ; 
but as he did not ask me what I thought of 
them, I volunteered no opinion. 

Several days elapsed before I saw the chief 
of police again, and in the mean time a visit of 
inspection was made to the prisons by Count 
Ignatief, the newly appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of Eastern Siberia, who had just assumed 
the duties of his position. Tuesday of the fol- 
lowing week Captain Makofski called upon us, 
and after the interchange of a few unimportant 
remarks said to me with some eagerness, “ Mr. 
Kennan, please tell me frankly what impression 
was made upon you the other day by our 
prisons.” I told him frankly that Siberian 
prisons generally made upon me a very bad 
impression, and that all I could truthfully say 
of the prisons in Irkutsk was that they were a 
little better —that is, somewhat less bad— 
than the prisons in Tiumen and Tomsk. 

“T asked the question,” he resumed, “be- 
cause Count Ignatief and his wife have just 
made a visit of inspection and they are terribly 
dissatisfied [oozhasno nedevolnee]. The Count 
finds the prisons dirty and overcrowded, the 
air foul and bad, the linen of the prisoners 
dirty and coarse [grooboi], and the state of 
things unsatisfactory generally. Of course I 
know myself that the air in the kameras is 
foul; but if you have to put thirty men into a 
room like this [indicating our hotel room], 
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how can you keep the air pure? It is very true 
also that the linen of the prisoners is cheap 
and coarse, but it is the best that can be had 
for the money that the Government allows. 
If you go to a hotel and pay two rubles for a 
dinner, you have a right to expect a good one; 
but what can you expect if you pay only 
eight kopecks? As for the prisoners’ linen being 
dirty — of course it’s dirty! The Government 
gives a prisoner only one shirt every six months 
and one khalat [gray overcoat] every year. In 
these clothes he lives and sleeps twenty-four 
hours a day and thirty days a month without 
once taking them off except to bathe —of 
course they get dirty!” 

“ If a prisoner has no spare clothing,” I in- 
quired, “how does he get his one shirt washed ? 
Does he never wash it, or does he go half the 
time naked ?” 

“When he visits the bath-house,” replied 
Captain Makofski, “he usually washes at the 
same time his body and his clothing, dries the 
latter as best he can, and puts it on again — 
he has no change.” 

I referred to the sufferings of exiles who are 
compelled to sleep in wet clothing after every 
rain-storm on the road, and said I did not won 
der that the hospitals of the forwarding prisons 
were crowded with the sick. He assented and 
said, “ The life of prisoners on the road is 
awful [oozhasnoi]. So far as the condition of 
the prisons here depends upon me,” he con- 
tinued after a moment’s pause, “‘it is as good as 
circumstances will permit. There are no ac- 
cumulations of filth anywhere, and the sanitary 
condition of the buildings is as good as I can 
make it— better perhaps than that of many 
private houses in the city.” 

It was interesting and instructive to me to 
see how unconscious Captain Makofski seemed 
to be of the existence of any very extraordi- 
nary evils in the Irkutsk prisons. Apparently he 
had grown so accustomed to the state of things 
there that it seemed to him to be nearly if not 
quite normal, and it gave him a sort of mental 
shock to find that the new Governor-General 
was so dissatisfied with the prisons and their 
management. He attributed this dissatisfac- 
tion, however, largely to the influence of the 
Countess Ignatief, whom he characterized as 
a kind-hearted but inexperienced lady who did 
not appreciate the difficulties in the way of 
such a system of prison administration as she 
desired to bring about. 

“The Countess, however,” I said, “seems 
to be a lady of quick perceptions and unusu- 
ally good sense. An officer of the exile ad- 
ministration whom I met at dinner yesterday 
told me that during the visit of the Governor- 
General and his wife to the prisons the other 
day the Countess asked to be shown some of 
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the prisoners’ soup. The warden brought some 
to her in a clean fresh plate, but she evidently 
thought that it had been especially prepared 
for the occasion. She therefore declined to 
taste it,and asked whether there had not been 
left in the bottom of the kettle some soup from 
the prisoners’ dinner. Upon examination some 
soup was found there, and she desired that a 
spoonful of it be given to her. She tasted it, 
and then, handing back the spoon, remarked 
to the warden quietly, ‘I ’m glad to see that 
you are washing out that kettle — it ought to 
have been washed long ago.’ Now you can’t 
say,” I concluded, “that such a lady as that 
does n’t know something about your prisons 
and that she is n’t very observing.” 

“ Observing — observing ! ” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Makofski, “ that may all be ; she is a very 
kind-hearted and benevolent lady, but she is 
impractical. She thinks that a common crimi- 
nal prison ought to be in as good condition all 
the time as a young ladies’ institute— and 
you and I know that that is utterly impossible.” 

I said that I thought the Irkutsk prisons 
might be improved a good deal without bring- 
ing them up anywhere near the level of a 
voung ladies’ institute. 

Our conversation was interrupted at this 
point by the entrance of callers, and Captain 
Makofski took his leave, evidently somewhat 
disturbed by the attitude that the new Gover- 
nor-General had taken towards the prisons. 

On Count Ignatief’s first public reception 
day Mr. Frost and I called upon him, partly as 
a mark of respect and partly with the hope that 
he might be willing to talk about the exile sys- 
tem and the penal institutions of the city. We 
found him to be a large, somewhat corpulent 
man about forty-five years of age, with a mas- 
sive, nearly bald head and a strong, but heavy 
and almost lethargic face. He received us 
courteously but formally, and began to talk to 
us at once in English, which language he spoke 
fairly well but with some hesitation. At the 
first favorable opportunity I expressed my in- 
terest in the exile system and ventured to give 
him the results of some of my observations in 
the prisons of Tiumen and Tomsk and on the 
road, He responded without any apparent 
hesitation, and said frankly that he believed 
the exile system to be very prejudicial to all 
the interests of Siberia, and that in many re- 
spectsitneeded modification. He thought that 


1 This reform was strongly urged by Colonel Zagarin, 
the Inspector of Exile Transportation for Eastern Si- 
beria, as long agoas 1882 or 1883. It isanoteworthy cir- 


cumstance that although three years have elapsed since 
I had this conversation with General Ignatief, nothin 
has yet been done, and the exiles continue to marc 
that thousand of miles between Tomsk and Irkutsk, in 
rain-storms and snow-storms, in dust and in mud, in 
scorching heat and in bitter cold. It is probable that 
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the common criminal exiles ought to be utilized 
as laborers. There was plenty of useful work to 
be done in Siberia, and he could see no reason 
why the convict exiles should not be compelled 
to do it. A system of enforced labor would 
be better for them than the present method 
of keeping them shut up in prisons in idleness 
or turning them loose as colonists, and it cer- 
tainly would be better for the country. He was 
about to take a step in this direction, he said, 
by setting one hundred convicts to work in the 
streets of Irkutsk. I spoke of the overcrowd- 
ing of the prisons and étapes along the great 
exile road, and he admitted that they were too 
small and in very bad condition, He said that 
a plan was under consideration for the trans- 
portation of exiles from Tomsk to Irkutsk in 
summer only and in wagons. ‘This would re- 
lieve the Government from the expense of 
providing them with winter clothing, it would 
greatly diminish the amount of suffering, and 
it would perhaps be more economical.! 

While we were discussing this subject the 
Governor-General’s wife came in to hand him 
a letter, and we were presented to her. She was 
a woman perhaps thirty years of age, of medi- 
um height, with brown hair, gray eyes, and a 
good, strong, intelligent, but somewhat impas- 
sive face. The appearance of the Countess 
Ignatief interrupted our discussion of the exile 
system, and as we were making a merely formal 
call upon the Governor-General, we had no 
opportunity for renewing it. 

In the course of the twelve days that we 
spent in Irkutsk we made many pleasant and 
interesting acquaintances, among them Mr, 
Adam Bukofski, a well-knoyn East Siberian 
mining proprietor, who spoke English well and 
whose hospitable home was always open to 
us; Dr. Pisaref, a well-known physician of 
the city, to whom we brought a letter of in- 
troduction from St. Petersburg; Mr. Butin, 
formerly of Nerchinsk, who had traveled ex- 
tensively in the United States and who was 
half an American in his ideas and sympathies ; 
and Mr. Zagoskin, the venerable editor of the 
newspaper “ Sibir.” 

On the 21st of September, a little more than 
a week after our arrival, we were overtaken 
by our countryman Lieutenant Scheutze, who 
was on his way to the province of Yakutsk with 
the gifts sent by our Government to the peo- 
ple in that province who had aided and suc- 


an excuse for continued inaction will now be found in 
the projected trans-Siberian railroad. It will be ar- 
gue that it is unnecessary to organize a great exile 

orse-express service, because there will soon be steam 
communication. The railroad will not be finished in ten 
years, however, and in the mean time thousands of hu- 
man beings, 2 majority of them innocent women and 
children, will have died a slow death of torture on 
that thousand-mile stretch. 
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cored the survivors of the Arctic exploring 
steamer Jeannette. He had left America long 
after our departure, and it was a very great 
pleasure to us to meet him in that far-away 
part of the world, to hear his New York and 
Washington news, and to compare our respec- 
tive experiences of Siberian travel. 

A few days after my talk with Captain Ma- 
kofski about the Irkutsk prisons, I called upon 
him at his house, and drew him into conversa- 
tion upon the subject of political exile. He 
spoke very bitterly, almost contemptuously, 
of the revolutionists and “nihilists” generally, 
and seemed to regard most of them as wild 
fanatics, who were opposed, not only to the 
present form of government in the empire, but 
to government in any form, and who therefore 
should be put down with a strong hand. He 
said he once asked one of them, an exiled lady, 
what government she and her companions 
would establish in Russia if they had their 
way —a limited monarchy, a republic, a com- 
mune, or what? She replied that all men had 
been created free and equal, and that any kind 
of government was a violence done to individ- 
ual liberty. “This, of course,” said Captain 
Makofski, “‘ was simply nonsense. 

“ There are several classes of political exiles, 
however,” he continued, “ for whom I have a 
great deal of pity and sympathy. In the first 
place, there are the young people who have 
never committed political crime themselves, 
but have happened to be in innocent corre- 
spondence with real revolutionists or upon terms 
of some intimacy with them. They have to 
suffer merely for being in bad company. In 
the ‘second placg, there are people who, to 
oblige friends or acquaintances, take charge 
temporarily of packages or satchels without 
ascertaining their contents. These packages, 
upon seizure by the police, are found to contain 
seditious proclamations, dynamite, or some- 
thing of that sort. It is of no use for the inno- 
cent possessor of such a package to explain 
how it came into his hands, nor to declare 
that he was ignorant of its contents. He is 
always exiled. The third class consists of per- 
sons who have innocently lent money to revo- 
lutionists, the money being afterwards used, 
without the knowledge or consent of the lend- 
ers, for revolutionary purposes. Such men are 
also exiled, although they may be perfectly 
innocent of any thought of conspiracy against 
the Government. Finally, there is a certain 
class of young men, from eighteen to twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, who are full 
of atdor and enthusiasm, who really desire 
the good of their country, who see defects in 
the present system of government that they 
think can be remedied, and who desire not 
revolution but modification and reorganiza- 
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tion. Such young men are almost certain to 
be drawn into secret societies or revolutionary 
circles, and then they fall into the hands of the 
police and are sent to Siberia, although they 
cannot be called bad men, and all their aims 
and intentions may be pure and good. I have 
known many cases in each of these classes, 
and have always felt very sorry for them.” 

I have quoted Captain Makofski’s words 
because they are a frank admission that the 
Russian Government sends to Siberia not only 
the flower of its youth, but banishes also at 
least three classes of people who not only have 
never committed crime, but are guiltless of any 
intention to commit crime. I was well aware 
myself of this fact, but I had never before 
heard it admitted by a chief of police. 

There were not many political exiles in 
Irkutsk at the time of our visit, and we had 
some difficulty in finding them. At last, how- 
ever, we succeeded, without asking the help 
of Captain Makofski; and although he, as 
chief of police, was supposed to know every- 
thing that was going on, I do not think he 
dreamed that I sometimes went directly from 
his house to a place where I met all the politi- 
cal exiles in the city, and that I was spending 
with them half my nights. 

Two of the most interesting politicals whom 
we met in Irkutsk were Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 
Cherniavski, who were banished to Siberia by 
administrative process in 1878. I became 
very well acquainted with them, and for Mrs. 
Cherniavski especially I came to feel the pro- 
foundest pity and regard. Few women, even 
in Russia, have had before the age of thirty- 
five so tragic and heart-breaking a life, and 
still fewer have maintained through hard- 
ships, sickness, and bereavement such cheer- 
fulness and courage. She was arrested in 
Odessa in the early part of 1878 at the age 
of about twenty-five, and after a long term 
of imprisonment was sent by administrative 
process to the province of Tobolsk. In the city 
prison of Kiev, on her way to Siberia, she was 
detained for a few days, and while there was 
forced to be almost an eye-witness of the as- 
sassination of her dearest friend. A young man 
of English descent named Beverly, whom she 
had known from childhood, had been arrested 
shortly before upon the charge of living on a 
false passport and carrying on a revolutionary 
propaganda, and he was at that time in the 
Kiev prison, The night before Mrs. Cherniav- 
ski was to resume her journey to Siberia, 
Beverly, with a comrade named Izbitski, at- 
tempted to escape through a tunnel which they 
had succeeded in digging from their cell to a 
point outside the prison wall. The prison au- 
thorities, however, had in some way become 
aware of the existence of the tunnel, and had 














posted a squad of soldiers near the place where 
the fugitives must emerge from the ground. 
Late at night, when they made their appear- 
ance, they were received with a volley of mus- 
ketry. Beverly was mortally wounded, and as 
he lay writhing on the ground he was dis- 
patched by a soldier with repeated bayonet- 
thrusts. Izbitski, wounded and severely beaten, 
was taken back into prison. The next morn- 
ing when Mrs. Cherniavski started with her 
party for Siberia she had to march past the 
bloody and disfigured body of her dearest 
friend, which was still lying where it had fallen, 
in plain sight of the prison windows. 

“TI can bear my own personal torment,” she 
said to me with a sob as she finished the story 
of this tragedy, “ but such things as that break 
my heart.” 

I need not recount the hardships and mis- 
eries that she, a cultivated and refined woman, 
endured on the road and in the roadside étapes 
between Kiev and the small town in the Si- 
berian province of Tobolsk where she and her 
husband had been assigned a residence. They 
reached their destination at last; a child was 
there born to them, and they lived there in 
something like comfort until March, 1881, 
when Alexander III. came to the throne and 
Mr. Cherniavski was required to take the oath 
of allegiance. He refused to do so, and they 
were sent farther eastward to the town of 
Krasnoyarsk. A second refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance resulted in their being sent 
to Irkutsk. By this time winter had set in, and 
they were traveling in an open tarantas with a 
delicate baby thirteen months of age. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that Mrs. Cher- 
niavski could keep her baby warm, and at 
the last station before reaching Irkutsk she 
removed the heavy wrappings in which she 
had enveloped it and found it dead. With the 
shock of this discovery she became delirious, 
and wept, sang pathetic little nursery songs to 
her dead child, rocked it in her arms, and prayed 
and cursed God by turns. In the court-yard of 
the Irkutsk forwarding prison, in a temperature 
of thirty degrees below zero, Mr. Cherniavski 
stood for half an hour waiting for the party to be 
formally received, with his wife raving in delir- 
ium beside him and his dead child in his arms. 

Mrs. Cherniavski lay in the prison hospital 
at Irkutsk until she recovered her reason, and 
to some extent her strength, and then she and 
her husband were sent 2000 miles farther to 
the north-eastward under guard of gendarmes, 
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and colonized in a Yakut settlement known as 
the Bataruski ooloos, situated in the “ tiaga” 
or primeval wilderness of Yakutsk, 165 miles 
from the nearest town. There, suffering almost 
every conceivable hardship and privation, they 
lived until 1884, when the Minister of the In- 
terior allowed them to return to a more civil- 
ized part of Siberia. 

Mrs. Cherniavski when I made her acquaint- 
ance was a pale, delicate, hollow-cheeked 
woman, whose health had been completely 
wrecked by years of imprisonment, banishment, 
and grief. She had had two children, and had 
lost them both in exile under circumstances that 
made the bereavement almost intolerable ; for 
seven years she had been separated by a dis- 
tance of many thousand miles from all of her 
kindred ; and the future seemed to hold for 
her absolutely nothing except the love of the 
husband whose exile she could still share, but 
whose interests she could do so little in her 
broken state of health to promote. She had 
not been able to step outside the’ house for 
two months, and it seemed to me, when I 
bade her good-bye, that her life of unhappi- 
ness and suffering was drawing to a close. I 
felt profoundly sorry for her,— while listen- 
ing to her story my face was wet with tears 
almost for the first time since boyhood,—and 
hoping to give her some pleasure and to show 
her how sincerely I esteemed her and how 
deeply I sympathized with her, I offered her 
my photograph, as the only memento I could 
leave with her. To my great surprise she sadly 
but firmly declined it, and said, “ Many years 
ago I hada photograph of a little child that I 
had lost. It was the only one in existence, and 
I could not get another. The police made a 
search one night in my house, and took away 
all my letters and photographs. I told them 
that this particular picture was the only por- 
trait I had of my dead boy. The gendarme 
officer who conducted the search promised me 
upon his word of honor that it should be re- 
turned to me, but I never saw it again. I made 
a vow then that it should not be possible for 
the Russian Government to hurt me so a sec- 
ond time, and from that day to this I havenever 
had a photograph in my possession.” 

I do not know whether Mrs, Cherniavski is 
now living or dead; but if she be still living, 
I trust that these pages may find their way to 
her and show her that on the other side of the 
world she is still remembered with affectionate 
sympathy. 

George Kennan. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LITTLE PARIS. 


PA|O the carriage rolled along 
Hi) the margin of Bayou Teche, 
with two big trunks besides 
Monsieur’s on back and 
top, and a smaller one, lent 
i by Alix, lashed under- 
¥ neath; but shawls, mats, 
and baskets were all left be- 
hind with the Carpentiers. The first stop was 
at the plantation and residence of Captain Pat- 
terson, who “ offered his hand in the English 
way, saying only, ‘ Welcomed, young ladies.’” 
In 1795, the narrator stops to say, one might 
see in and about New Orleans some two-story 
houses; but along the banks of Bayou Teche, 
as well as on the Mississippi, they were all of 
one sort,—like their own; like Captain Patter- 
son’s,—a single ground floor with three rooms 
facing front and three back. Yet the very next 
stop was at a little cottage covered with roses 
and with its front yard full of ducks and geese,— 
“*A genuine German cottage,’ said papa,”— 
where a German girl, to call her father, put a 
great ox’s horn to her lips and blew a loud 
blast. Almost every one was English or Ger- 
man till they came to where was just begin- 
ning to be the town of Franklin. One Harl- 
man, a German, offered to exchange all his 
land for the silver watch that it best suited Mon- 
sieur to travel with. The exchange was made, 
the acts were all signed and sealed, and — when 
Suzanne, twenty years after, made a visit to 
Attakapas there was Harlman and his numer- 
ous family still in peaceable possession of the 
place. “And I greatly fear that when 
some day our grandchildren awaken from that 
apathy with which I have always reproached 
the Creoles, I fear, my daughter, they will 
have trouble to prove their titles.” 

But they journeyed on, Frangoise ever look- 
ing out the carriage window for the flatboat, 
and Suzanne crying: 

“ Annie, my sister Annie, do you see nothing 
coming ?” And about two miles from where 
Franklin was to be they came upon it, greeted 
with joyous laughter and cries of “ Miss Sou- 
zie! O Miss Souzie !” from the woman and the 








children, and from Mario: “I have it, Sig- 
nor! I have it! My principality, Miss Souzie! 
It is mine, Signorina Frangoise!” while he 
danced, laughed, and brandished his arms. 
“ He had taken up enough land,” says Fran- 
coise, “for five principalities, and was already 
knocking the flatboat to pieces.” 

She mentioned meeting Jacques and Charles 
Picot, St. Domingan refugees, whose story of 
adventures she says was very wonderful, but 
with good artistic judgment omits them. The 
travelers found, of course, a charmante cordi- 
alité at the home of M. Agricole Fuselier, and 
saw a little girl of five who afterward became 
agreat beauty — Uranie Fuselier. They passed 
another Indian village, where Francoise per- 
suaded them not to stop. Its inhabitants were 
Chetimachas, more civilized than those of the 
village near Plaquemine, and their sworn ene- 
mies, living in constant fear of an attack from 
them. At New Iberia, a town founded by 
Spaniards, the voyagers saw “ several houses, 
some drinking-shops and other buildings,” and 
spent with “ the pretty littke Madame Dubu- 
clet . . . two of the pleasantest days of their 
lives.”’| 


Ar length, one beautiful evening in July, 
under a sky resplendent with stars, amid the 
perfume of gardens and caressed by the cool 
night breeze, we made our entry into the vil- 
lage of St. Martinville—the Little Paris, the 
oasis in the desert. 

My father ordered Julien [the coachman| 
to stop at the best inn. He turned two or 
three corners and stopped near the bayou 
[Teche] just beside the bridge, before a house 
of the strangest aspect possible. There seemed 
first to have been built a rez-de-chaussée house 
of ordinary size, to which had been hastily 
added here a room, there a cabinet, a bal- 
cony, until the “ White Pelican”—I seem to 
see it now—was like a house of cards, likely 
to tumble before the first breath of wind. The 
host’s name was Morphy. He came forward, 
hat in hand, a pure-blooded American, but 
speaking French almost like a Frenchman. In 
the house all was comfortable and shining with 
cleanness. Madame Morphy took us to our 
room, adjoining papa’s [“ tou ta cété de selle 




















de papa ”’|, the two looking out, across the ve- 
randa, upon the waters of the Teche. 

After supper my father proposed a walk. 
Madame Morphy showed us, by its lights, in 
the distance, a theater ! 

“They are playing, this evening, ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville.’” 

We started on our walk, moving slowly, 
scanning the houses and listening to the strains 
of music that reached us from the distance. It 
seemed but a dream that at any moment might 
vanish. On our return to the inn, papa threw 
his letters upon the table and began to exam- 
ine their addresses. 

“To whom will you carry the first letter, 
papa?” I asked. 

“To the Baron du Clozel,” he replied. “I 
have already met him in New Orleans, and 
even had the pleasure to render him a slight 
service.” 

Mechanically Suzanne and I examined the 
addresses and amused ourselves reading the 
pompous titles. 

“*Le chevalier Louis de Blanc!’” began 
my sister; “‘L’honorable A. Déclouet’; ‘Le 
comte Louis le Pelletrier de la Houssaye’! 
Ah!” she cried, throwing the packet upon the 
table, “the aristocrats! I am frightened, poor 
little plebeian that I am.” 

“Yes, my daughter,” responded my father, 
“these names represent true aristocrats, as 
noble in virtues as in blood. My father has 
often told me of two uncles of the Count de 
la Houssaye: the first, Claude de la Pelletrier 
de la Houssaye, was prime minister to King 
Louis XV.; and the second, Barthelemy, was 
employed by the Minister of Finance. The 
count, he to whom I bear this letter, married 
Madelaine Victoire de Livilier. These’ are 
noble names.” 

Then Alix was not mistaken; it was really 
her friend, the Countess Madelaine, whom I 
was about to meet. 


””? 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE COUNTESS MADELAINE. 


Ear.y the next day I saw, through the 
partly open door, my father finishing his toilet. 

He had already fastened over his black satin 
breeches his garters secured with large buckles 
of chased silver. Similar buckles were on his 
shoes, His silver-buttoned vest of white piqué 
reached low down, and his black satin coat 
faced with white silk had large lappets cut 
square. Such dress seemed to me very warm for 
summer; but the fashion and etiquette allowed 
only silk and velvet for visits of ceremony, and 
though you smothered you had to obey those 
tyrants. At the moment when I saw him out 
of the corner of my eye he was sticking a clus- 
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ter diamond pin into his shirt-frill and another 
diamond into his lace cravat. It was the first 
time I ever saw papa so fine, so dressed! Pres- 
ently we heard him call us to arrange his queue, 
and although it was impossible for us to work 
up a club and pigeon wings like those I saw 
on the two young Du Clozels and on M, 
Neville Déclouet, we arranged a very fine queue 
wrapped with a black ribbon, and after smil- 
ing at himself in the glass and declaring that 
he thought the whole dress was in very good 
taste he kissed us, took his three-cornered hat 
and his gold-headed cane and went out. With 
what impatience we awaited his return! 

About two hours afterward we saw papa 
coming back accompanied by a gentleman of 
a certain age, handsome, noble, elegant in his 
severe suit of black velvet. He had the finest 
black eyes in the world, and his face beamed 
with wit and amiability. You have guessed 
it was the Baron du Clozel. The baron bowed 
to us profoundly. He certainly knew who we 
were, but etiquette required him to wait until 
my father had presented us; but immediately 
then he asked papa’s permission to kiss us, and 
you may suppose your grandfather did not 
refuse. 

M. du Clozel had been sent by the baroness 
to oppose our sojourn at the inn, and to bring 
us back with him. 

» “Run, put on your hoods,” said papa; “we 
will wait for you here,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morphy were greatly disap- 
pointed to see us go, and the former declared 
that if these nobles kept on taking away their 
custom they would. have to shut up shop. 
Papa, to appease him, paid him double what 
he asked, And the baron gave his arm to Su- 
zanne, as the elder, while I followed, on papa’s. 
Madame du Clozel and her daughter met us 
at the street gate. The baroness, though not 
young, was still pretty, and so elegant, so ma- 
jestic! A few days later I could add, so good, 
so lovable! 

Celeste du Clozel was eighteen. Her hair 
was black as ebony, and her eyes a beautiful 
blue. The young men of the village called 
her Celeste la bien nommée |Celeste the well 
named]; and for all her beauty, fortune, and 
high position she was good and simple and 
always ready to oblige. She was engaged, we 
learned afterward, to the Chevalier de Blanc, 
the same who in 1803 was made post-com- 
mandant of Attakapas.! Olivier and Charles 
du Clozel turned everything to our entertain- 
ment, and it was soon decided that we should 
all go that same evening to the theater. 

Hardly was the sun down when we shut 


1 Ancestor of the late Judge Alcibiade de Blanc of St. 
Martinville, noted in Reconstruction days.— TRANS- 
LATOR. 
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ourselves into our rooms to begin the work 
of ‘dressing. Celeste put herself at our ser- 
vice, assuring us that she knew perfectly how 
to dress hair. The baroness asked us to let 
her lend us ornaments, ribbons — whatever 
we might need. We could see that she sup- 
posed two young girls who had never seen 
the great world, who came from a region 
where nearly all articles of luxury were want- 
ing, could hardly have a choice wardrobe. 
We thanked them, assuring Celeste that we 
had always cultivated the habit of dressing 
each other’s hair. 

We put on our camayeu petticoats and our 
black velvet waists, adding gloves; and in our 
hair, sparkling with gold powder, we put, each 
of us,a bunch of the roses given us by Alix. We 
found ourselves charming, and hoped to create 
a sensation. But if the baroness was satisfied 
she showed noastonishment. Her hair, like her 
daughter’s, was powdered, and both wore 
gloves. 

Suzanne on the arm of Olivier, Ion Charles’s, 
Celeste beside her fiancé, the grandparents in 
front, we entered the theater of St. Martin- 
ville, and in a moment more were the observed 
of all observers. The play was a vaudeville, 
of which I remember only the name, but rarely 
have I seen amateurs act so well: all the prom- 
inent parts were rendered by young men. But 
if the French people are polite, amiable, and 
hospitable, we know that they are also very 
inquisitive. Suzanne was more annoyed than 
I can tell; yet we knew that our toilets were 
in excellent taste, even in that place full of 
ladies covered with costly jewels. When I 
asked Celeste how the merchants of St. Mar- 
tinville could procure these costly goods, she 
explained that near by there was a place named 
the Butte 4 la Rose that greatly shortened the 
way to market.! They were bringing almost 
everything from London, owing to the Revo- 
lution. Between the acts many persons came 
to greet Madame du Clozel. Oh, how I longed 
to see the friend of Alix! But I would not ask 
anything; I resolved to find her by the aid of 
my heart alone. 

Presently, as by a magnetic power, my at- 
tention was drawn toa tall and beautiful young 
lady dressed in white satin, with no ornaments 
except a set of gold and sapphires, and for 
head-dress a rési//e the golden tassels of which 
touched her neck. Ah! how quickly I recog- 
nized those bfown eyes faintly proud, that kind 
smile, that queenly bearing, that graceful step! 
I turned to Charles du Clozel, who sat beside 
me, and said: 

. That is the Countess de la Houssaye, is 
n’t it?” 
“ Do you know her ?” 
1 By avoiding the custom-house.— TRANSLATOR. 
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“T see her for the first time; but—I guessed 
it.” 

Several times I saw her looking at me, and 
once she smiled. During the last two acts she 
came and shook hands with us, and, caressing 
our hair with her gloved hand, said her hus- 
band had seen papa’s letter; that it was from 
a dear friend, and that she came to ask Ma- 
dame du Clozel to let her take us away with 
her. Against this the baroness cried out, and 
then the Countess Madelaine said to us: 

“ Well, you will come spend the day with 
me day after to-morrow, will you ? I shall in- 
vite only young people. May I come for 
you?” 

Ah, that day! how I remember it! 
Madame de la Houssaye was fully five or six 
years older than Madame Carpentier, for she 
was the mother of four boys, the eldest of whom 
was fully twelve.? Her house was, like Madame 
du Clozel’s, a single rez-de-chaussée surmounted 
by a mansard. ... From the drawing-room 
she conducted us to a room in the rear of the 
house at the end of the veranda [galerie], 
where . . . a low window let into a garden 
crossed and recrossed with alleys of orange and 
jasmine. Several lofty magnolias filled the 
air with the fragrance of their great white flow- 
A 

CHAPTER XIII. 


“ POOR LITTLE ALIX!” 


Harp.y had we made a few steps into the 
room when a young girl rose and advanced, 
supported on the arm of a young man slightly 
overdressed. His club and pigeon-wings were 
fastened with three or four pins of gold, and 
his white-powdered queue was wrapped with 
a black velvet ribbon shot with silver. The 
heat was so great that he had substituted silk 
for velvet, and his dress-coat, breeches, and 
long vest were of pearl-gray silk, changing to 
silver, with large silver buttons. On the lace 
frill of his embroidered shirt shone three large 
diamonds, on his cravat was another, and his 
fingers were covered with rings. The young 
girl embraced us with ceremony, while her 
companion bowed profoundly. She could 
hardly have been over sixteen or seventeen. 
One could easily guess by her dress that the 
pretty creature was the slave of fashion. 

“Madame du Rocher,” said Charles du 
Clozel, throwing a wicked glance upon her. 

“Madame!” I stammered. “Impossible 
cried Suzanne. 

“Don’t listen to him!” interrupted the 


aad 


2 A very bad guess; the countess had been married 
only nine years, As will be seen in the next install- 
ment of “ Strange True Stories.” — TRANSLATOR. 

3 The memoirist omits to say that this person was 
Neville Déclouet.— TRANSLATOR. 

















young lady, striking Charles’s fingers with-her 
fan. “ He is a wretched falsifier. I am called 
Tonton de Blanc.” 

“The widow du Rocher!’ 
from the other side. 

“ Ah, this is too much!” she exclaimed. “ If 
you don’t stop these ridiculous jokes at once 
I ’ll make Neville call you out upon the field 
of battle.” . . . Buta little while afterward 
Celeste whispered in my ear that her brothers 
had said truly. At thirteen years Tonton, 
eldest daughter of Commandant Louis de 
Blanc and sister of Chevalier de Blanc, had 
been espoused to Dr. du Rocher, at least forty 
years older than she. He was rich, and two 
years later he died, leaving all his fortune to 
his widow. . . . One after another Madame 
de la Houssaye introduced to us at least twenty 
persons, the most of whose names, unfortu- 
nately, I have forgotten. I kept notes, but have 
mislaid them. . 

A few moments before dinner the countess 
reappeared among us, followed by two servants 
in livery bearing salvers of fruit; and while we 
ate she seated herself at the harpsichord and 
played. 

“ Do you sing?” she asked me. 

“ A little, madame.” 

|The two sisters sang a song together. | 

“ Children,” she cried, “ tell me, I pray you, 
who taught you that duet ?” 

“ A young French lady, one of our friends,” 
replied Suzanne. 

“ But her name! What is her name ?” 

“ Madame Carpentier.” 

The name meant nothing to her. She sighed, 
and asked us to sing on. . . . At dinner we 
met again my father and the count. After din- 
ner the countess sent for me to come to her 
chamber while she was nursing her babe. After 
a few unimportant words she said : 

“You have had your lessons from a good 
musician.” 

“ Yes, madame, our friend plays beautifully 
on the harp.” 

“On the harp! And you say her name is—” 

“ Madame Joseph Carpentier.” 

“It is strange,” said Madame de la Hous- 
saye. “ The words of your duet are by me, and 
the music by my friend the Viscomptesse Alix 
de Morainville. All manner of things have 
happened in this terrible Revolution; I had 
for a moment the hope that she had found 
chance to emigrate and that you had met 
her. Do you know M. Carpentier ? ” 

“ Yes, madame; he was with her. He is— 
in fact—a laboring gardener.” 

“Oh! then there is no hope. I had the 
thought of a second marriage, but Alix de Mo- 
rainville could never stoop so low. Poor, dear, 
innocent little Alix! She must be dead—at 


’ 


cried Olivier, 
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the hand of butchers, as her father and her 
husband are,” 

When we returned to the joyous company 
in the garden all wanted to speak at once. The 
countess imposed silence, and then Tonton in- 
formed us that a grand ball was proposed in 
our honor, to be given in the large dining-room 
of Mr. Morphy’s tavern, under the direction of 
Neville Déclouet, the following Monday—that 
is, in four days. 

Oh, that ball! I lay my pen on the table 
and my head in my hands and see the bright, 
pretty faces of young girls and richly clad cava- 
liers, and hear the echoes of that music so dif- 
ferent from what we have to-day. Alas! the 
larger part of that company are sleeping now 
in the cemetery of St. Martinville. 

Wherever you went, whoever you met, the 
ball was the subject of all conversation. All 
the costumes, masculine and feminine, were 
prepared in profound secrecy. Each one vowed 
to astonish, dazzle, surpass his neighbor. My 
father, forgetting the presents from Alix, gave 
us ever so much money and begged Madame 
du Clozel to oversee our toilets ; but what was 
the astonishment of the dear baroness to see 
us buy only some vials of perfumery and two 
papers of pins. We paid ten dollars for each 
vial and fifteen for the pins! 

Celeste invited us to see her costume the 
‘moment it reached her. It certainly did great 
honor to the dressmaker of St. Martinville. 
The dress was simply made, of very fine white 
muslin caught up en” paniers on a skirt of blue 
satin. Her beautiful black hair was to be fast- 
ened with a pearl comb, and to go between 
its riquettes she showed us two bunches of for- 
get-me-nots as blue as her eyes. The extremely 
long-pointed waist of her dress was of the same 
color as the petticoat, was decolleté, and on 
the front had a drapery of white muslin held 
in place by a bunch of forget-me-nots falling to 
the end of the point. In the whole village she 
could get no white gloves. She would have 
to let that pass and show her round white arms 
clasped with two large bracelets of pearls. She 
showed also a necklace and earrings of pearls. 

Madame du Clozel, slave to the severe eti- 
quette of that day, did not question us, but 
did go so far as to say in our presence that 
camayeu was never worn at night. 

“ We know that, madame,” replied my sis- 
ter, slightly hurt. We decided to show our 
dresses to our hostess. We arranged them on 
the bed. When the baroness and her daughter 
entered our chamber they stood stupefied. The 
baroness spoke first. 

“ Oh, the villains! How they have fooled us! 
These things are worthy of a queen. They are 
court costumes.” 

I said to myself, “ Poor, dear little Alix!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE HAT, 


“Ou!” cried Celeste, “ but what will Ton- 
ton say when she sees you?” 

“Do not let her know a thing about it, girls,” 
said Madame du Clozel, “ or, rather than yield 
the scepter of beauty and elegance for but one 
evening, she will stay in the white chapel. 
What! at sixteen you don’t know what the 
white chapel is? It is our bed.” 

Before the ball, came Sunday. Madame du 
Clozel had told us that the population of the 
little city —all Catholics— was very pious, 
that the little church could hardly contain the 
crowd of worshipers; and Celeste had said that 
there was a grand display of dress there. We 
thought of having new dresses made, but the 
dressmaker declared it impossible; and so we 
were obliged to wear our camayeus a second 
time, adding only a lace scarf and a hat. A 

hat! But how could one get in that little town 
in the wilderness, amid a maze of lakes and 
bayous, hundreds of miles from New Orleans, 
so rare and novela thing as a hat? Ah, they 
call necessity the mother of invention, but I 
declare, from experience, that vanity has per- 
formed more miracles of invention, and made 
greater discoveries than Galileo or Columbus. 

The women of St. Martinville, Tonton at 

their head, had revolted against fate and de- 
clared they would have hats if they had to get 
them at the moon. Behold, now, by what sim- 
ple accident the hat was discovered. Tonton 
de Blanc had one of the prettiest complexions 
in the world, all lily and rose, and what care 
she took of it! She never went into the yard 
or the garden without a garde-soleil and a thick 
veil. Yet for all that her jealous critics said 
she was good and sensible, and would forget 
everything, even her toilet, to succor any one 
in trouble. One day Tonton heard a great 
noise in the street before her door. She was 
told that a child had just been crushed by a 
vehicle. Without stopping to ask whether the 
child was white or black or if it still lived, Ton- 
ton glanced around for her sun-bonnet, but, 
not finding it at hand, darted bareheaded into 
the street. At the door she met her young 
brother, and, as the sun was hot, she took his 
hat and put it on her own head, The Rubicon 
was crossed — Tonton had discovered the hat ! 
All she had heard was a false alarm. The 
crushed child was at play again before its 
mother’s door. It had been startled by a gal- 
loping team, had screamed, and instantly there 
had been a great hubbub and crowd. But ten 
minutes later the little widow, the hat in her 
hand, entered the domicile of its maker and 
astonished the woman by ordering a hat for 
her own use, promising five dollars if the 
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work was done to her satisfaction. The pal- 
metto was to be split into the finest possible 
strips and platted into the form furnished by 
Madame Tonton. It was done; and on Sun- 
day the hat, trimmed with roses and ribbons, 
made its appearance in the church of St. Mar- 
tin, on the prettiest head in the world. The 
next Sunday you could see as many hats as 
the hatmaker had had time to make, and be- 
fore the end of the month all the women in St. 
Martinville were wearing palmetto hats. To- 
day the modistes were furnishing them at 
the fabulous price of twenty-five dollars,— 
trimmed, you understand,—and palmetto hats 
were really getting to be a branch of the com- 
merce of the little city ; but ours, thanks to Alix’s 
flowers and ribbons, cost but ten dollars. 

The church was crowded. The service, per- 
formed by an old priest nearly a hundred years 
of age, was listened to with interest ; but what 
astonished me was to see the crowd stop at 
the church door, the women kissing ; to hear 
laughter, chat, and criticism at the door of this 
sacred place as if it were the public square. 
I understood the discontent that knit my father’s 
brows and the alacrity with which he descended 
the church steps. Tonton saw and came to 
us-— so fresh, so young, she was indeed the 
queen of beauty and fashion. Out of nothing 
Tonton could work wonders. Her dress to- 
day was of camayeu the pattern of which was 
bunches of strawberries — the very same stuff as 
our dresses; but how had she made it to look so 
different ? And her hat! It was a new marvel 
of her invention. She had taken a man’s felt 
hat and entirely covered it with the feathers of 
the cardinal bird, without other ornament than 
a bunch of white ribbon on the front and two 
long cords of white silk falling clear to the 
waist. That was the first hat of the kind I ever 
saw, but it was not the last. With one turn of 
her little hand she could make the whole fe- 
male population of St. Martinville go as she 
pleased. Before we left St. Martinville we had 
the chance to admire more than fifty hats 
covered with the feathers of peacocks, geese, 
and even guinea-fowl, and — must we con- 
fess it? — when we got home we enlisted all our 
hunter friends to bring us numerous innocent 
cardinals, and tried to make us hats ; but they 
did not look the least like the pretty widow’s. 

Sunday was also the day given to visiting. 
Being already dressed, it was so easy to go see 
one’s friends. Among the new visitors 
was Saint Marc d’Arby —engaged to little 
Constance de Blanc, aged thirteen. He came 
to invite us to a picnic on the coming Wednes- 
day. 

“ Ah,” I cried, with regret, “the very day 
papa has chosen for us to leave for the town 
of Opelousas!” 














Since arriving in St. Martinville we had 
hardly seen papa. He left early each morning 
and returned late in the evening, telling of lands 
he had bought during the day. His wish was 
to go to Opelousas to register them. . 
To-day the whole town of Opelousas belongs 
to his heirs; but those heirs, with Creole heed- 
lessness and afraid to spend a dollar, let stran- 
gers enjoy the possession of the beautiful lands 
acquired by their ancestor for so different an 
end. Shame on all of them! 

It was decided for papa to leave us with 
the baroness during his visit to Opelousas. 

“ And be ready to depart homeward,” said 
he, “on the following Monday.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BALL. 


THE evening before that of the ball gave 
us lively disappointment. A fine rain began 
to fall. But Celeste came to assure us that in 
St. Martinville a storm had never prevented 
a ball, and if one had to go by boat, still one 
had to go. Later the weather improved, and 
several young gentlemen came to visit us. . . 
“Will there be a supper, chevalier ?” asked 
the baroness of her future son-in-law.—*“ Ah, 
good! For me the supper is the best part of 
the affair.” , 

Alas! man proposes. The next morning 
she was in bed suffering greatly with her 
throat. “ Neither supper nor ball for me this 
evening,” shesaid. “The Countessdela Hous- 
saye will take care of you and Celeste this 
evening.” ... 

At last our toilets were complete. 

When Madame de la Houssaye opened the 
door and saw us, instead of approaching, she 
suddenly stopped with her hands clasped con- 
vulsively, and with eyes dilated and a pallor 
and look of astonishment that I shall never 
forget. I was about to speak when she ran to 
Suzanne and seized her by the arm. 

“Child! for pity answer me! Where did 
that dress—these jewels, come from ?” 

“ Madame!” said my sister, quickly taking 
offense. 

“ Francoise!” cried the countess, “ you will 
answer me. Listen. The last time I saw the 
Countess Aurelia de Morainville, six years 
ago, was at a reception of Queen Marie An- 
toinette, and she wore a dress exactly like 
that of Suzanne’s. My child, pity my emotions 
and tell me where you bought that toilet.” I 
answered, almost as deeply moved as she: 

“We did not buy it, madame. These cos- 
tumes were given to us by Madame Car- 
pentier.” 

“ Given! Do you know the price of these 
things ?” 
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“Yes; and, moreover, Madame du Clozel 
has told us,” 

“And you tell me a poor woman, the wife 
of a gardener, made you these presents. Oh! 
I must see this Madame Carpentier. She must 
have known Alix. And who knows—oh, yes, 
yes! I miust go myself and see her.” 

“ And I must give her forewarning,” I said 
to myself. But, alas! as I have just said, “ Man 
proposes, God disposes.” About six months 
after our return to St. James we heard of the 
death of the Countess de la Houssaye, which 
had occurred only two months after our leaving 
St. Martinville. . . . 


On, how my heart beat as I saw the lights 
of the ball-room and heard its waves of har- 
mony! I had already attended several dances 
in the neighborhood of our home, but they 
could not compare with this. The walls were 
entirely covered with green branches mingled 
with flowers of all colors, especially with mag- 
nolias whose odor filled the room. Hidden 
among the leaves were millions! of fantastically 
colored lampions seeming like so many glow- 
worms. ‘To me, poor little rustic of sixteen, it 
seemed supernaturally beautiful. But the pret- 
tiest part—opposite the door had been raised 
a platform surmounted by a dais made of three 
flags: the French, Spanish, and Prussian— 
»Prussia was papa’s country. And under these 
colors, on a pedestal that supported them, were 
seen, in immense letters composed of flowers, 
the one German word, Bewillkommen/ Papa 
explained that the word’ meant “Welcome.” 
On the platform, attired with inconceivable 
elegance, was the master of ceremonies, the 
handsome Neville Déclouet himself, waiting to 
wish us welcome anew. 


Ir would take volumes, my daughter, to de- 
scribe the admirable toilets, masculine as well 
as feminine, of that memorable night. The 
thing is impossible. But I must describe that 
of the king of the festival, the young Neville, 
that you may understand the immense differ- 
ence between the toilets of 1795 and those of 
1822. 

Neville had arranged his hair exactly as on 
the day we first saw him. It was powdered 
white; his pigeon-wings were fastened with the 
same pins of gold, and his long queue was 
wrapped with a rose-colored ribbon. His coat 
was of frosted rose silk with broad facings of 
black velvet. His vest came down nearly to 
his knees. It also was of rose silk, but covered 
with black buttons. His breeches, also rose, 
were fastened at the knees with black velvet 
ribbons escaping from diamond buckles and 
falling upon silk stockings shot alternately with 

1 Number of millions not stated. — TRANSLATOR. 
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black and rose. Diamonds sparkled again on 
his lace frill, at his wrists, on his cravat of rose 
silk, and on the buckles of his pumps. 

I cast my eye around to find Tonton, but 
she had not come. Some one near me said, 
“Do you know who will escort Madame du 
Rocher tothe ball?” And another said, “ Here 
is Neville, so who will replace him at the side 
of the pretty widow?” 

As we entered the room the Baron du Clozel 
passed his arm under papa’s and conducted 
him to the platform, while his sons, following, 
drew us forward to receive the tributes pre- 
pared for us. Neville bowed low and began 
his address. At first he spoke with feeling and 
eloquence, but by and by he lost the thread. 
He cast a look of despair upon the crowd, 
which did not conceal its disposition to laugh, 
turned again quickly towards us, passed his 
hand twice across his forehead, and finished 
with: 

“Yes, I repeat it, we are glad to see you; 
you are welcome among us, and—lI say to you 
only that!” 

There was a general burst of laughter. But 
my father pitied the young man’s embarrass- 
ment. He mounted the platform, shook his 
hand, and thanked him, as well as all the peo- 
ple of St. Martinville, for his gracious welcome 
and their warm hospitality. Then, to our great 
joy, the ball opened, 

It began with a minuet danced by twelve 
couples at once, six on each side. The minuet 
in vogue just then was well danced by but few 
persons, It had beén brought to St. Martin- 
ville by émigrés who had danced it at the 
French court. . . . But, thanks to the lessons 
given us by Alix, we had the pleasure to sur- 
prise them. 

Now I ought to tell you, my daughter, that 
these male costumes, so effeminate, extrava- 
gant, and costly, had met great opposition from 
part of the people of St. Martin parish. They 
had been brought in by the French émigrés, 
and many had adopted them, while others had 
openly revolted against them. A league had 
been formed against them. Among its mem- 
bers were the Chevalier de Blanc, the elder 
of the d’Arbys, the Chevalier de la Houssaye, 
brother of the count, Paul Briant, Adrian Du- 
martrait, young Morse, and many others, They 
had thrown off entirely the fashionable dress 
and had replaced it with an attire much like 
what men wear now. It was rumored that the 
pretty Tonton favored the reform of which her 
brother was one of the chiefs, 

Just as the minuet was being finished a loud 

‘murmur ran through the hall. All eyes were 
turned to the door and some couples confused 
their steps in the dance. Tonton had come. 
She was received with a cry of surprise; not 
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for her beauty, not for her exquisite toilet, but 
because of him who entered with her. 

“Great God!” exclaimed Celeste du Clozel, 
“it is Tréville de Saint Julien!” —*“ Oh!” cried 
Madame de la Houssaye, “Tonton is a fool, 
an arch-fool. Does she want to see bloodshed 
this evening ?”—“The Countess Madelaine is 
going to faint!” derisively whispered Olivier 
in my ear. 

“ Who,” asked Suzanne, “is Tréville de Saint 
Julien ?” 

“ He is ‘ the hermit of Bayou Tortue,’ ” re- 
sponded the gentle Celeste de Blanc. 

“ What pretense of simplicity, look you!” 
said Charles du Clozel, glancing towards him 
disdainfully. 

“ But look at Madame du Rocher,” cried a 
girl standing on a bench, “how she is dressed. 
What contempt of fashion and propriety! It 
is positively shameful.” 

And Tonton, indifferent to these remarks, 
which she heard and to which she was ac- 
customed, and to the furious glances thrown 
upon her cavalier by Neville Déclouet, con- 
tinued, with her arm in his, to chat and 
laugh with him as they walked slowly around 
the hall. 

If I describe to you, my daughter, the toilets 
of Tonton and of Tréville de Saint Julien, I 
write it for you alone, dear child, and it seems 
to me it would be a theft against you if I did 
not. But this is the last time I shall stop to 
describe petticoats, gowns, and knee-breeches. 
Tréville was twenty-five; large, dark, of a 
manly, somber beauty. A great unhappiness 
had overtaken him in childhood and left a per- 
manent trace on his forehead. He wore his 
hair slightly long, falling behind without queue 
or powder. In 1795 only soldiers retained 
their beard. Tréville de Saint Julien, despite 
the fashion, kept the fine black mustache on 
his proud lip. His shirt, without a frill, was 
fastened with three gold buttons. His broad- 
skirted coat, long vest, and breeches were 
of black woolen stuff. His black stockings 
were also of wool. His garters and shoes 
were without buckles. But serving him as 
a garter, and forming a rosette on the front 
of the leg, he wore a ribbon of plaided rose 
and black. 

And Tonton. Over a dress—a real dress, 
such as we have nowadays—of rose satin, with 
long-pointed waist, was draped another, of 
black lace. The folds, running entirely around 
the skirt, were caught up by roses surrounded 
by their buds and leaves. The same drapery 
was repeated on the waist, and in front and on 
the shoulders reappeared the roses, The sleeves 
were very short, and the arms bare and with- 
out gloves. It was simple, but prettier than 
you can think. Her hair was in two wide 




















braids, without powder, forming a heart and 
falling low upon the neck. Among these tress- 
es she had placed a rose like those on the 
skirt. For ornaments she had only a necklace 
and bracelets of jet to heighten the fresh white- 
ness of her complexion. 

They had said Tonton would die of jealousy 
at our rich toilets. Nothing of the sort. She 
came to us with her habitual grace, kissed us, 
ignoring etiquette and the big eyes made by 
the Countess Madelaine. Without an allusion 
to our dress or seeming to see it, she sat down 
between us, told us persons’ names, pointed 
out the beauty of this one, the pretty dress of 
that one, always admiring, never criticising. 
She knew well she was without a rival. 

I amused myself watching Tréville and 
Neville out of the corner of my eyes. Tréville 
seemed to see but one woman in the room. 
He danced several times, always with her, and 
when he did not dance he went aside, spoke 
with no one, but followed with his glances her 
whom he seemed to adore. He made no at- 
tempt to hide his adoration ; it shone from his 
eyes ;: his every movement was full of it. When 
she returned to her place, he came, remained 
before her chair, leaned towards her, listened 
with ravished ear, and rarely sat down by her 
side. It was good to watch Neville. His eyes 
flashed with anger, his fists fidgeted, and more 
than once I saw him quit the hall, no doubt 
to make a quarrel with his rival. Not once 
did he come near Tonton! Not once did he 
dance with her! But he danced with all the 
young girls in the room and pretended to be 
very gay. While I was dancing with him I 
said : 

“ How pretty Tonton is this evening!” 
And I understood the spite that made him 
reply : 

“ Ah! mademoiselle, her beauty is certainly 
not to be compared with yours.” 

After the supper, which was magnificent, 
the bolero was danced. Twelve couples were 
engaged, continually changing partners, Ton- 
ton danced with Tréville, Suzanne with Oliv- 
ier, and I with Neville. 

Alas, alas! all things earthly have an end, 
and at 2 in the morning the ball was over. 
When we reached our chamber I saw that my 
sister had something to tell me. 

“Ah!” she said, “have patience. I will tell 
you after we get into bed.” 

What she told was the still famous Saint 
Julien feud. Tréville and Neville were repre- 
sentatives of the two sides in that, one of 
the darkest vendettas known in the traditions 
of Louisiana, The omission of this episode 
in the present translation is the only liberty 
taken with the original that probably calls for 
an apology. | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PICNIC AND FAREWELL, 


Tue day of the picnic rose brightly. Oh, 
what a day we passed under those grand trees, 
on the margin of that clear lake full of every 
imaginable sort of fish! What various games ! 
What pleasant companions! All our friends were 
there except Tréville de Saint Julien, and 
Madame Tonton gave her smiles and sweet 
looks to Neville, who never left her a moment. 
Oh, how I regretted that my father was not 
with us! He had gone to Opelousas, He had 
bought several plantations in St. Martin parish, 
and in a region called Fausse Pointe, and in an- 
other known as the Céte Gelée. 

The days that followed were equally féte 
days—a dinner here, a dance there, and every- 
where the most gracious reception. At length 
came the day for us to meet at La Fontaine — 
a real spring near St. Martinville, belonging to 
Neville Déclouet’s uncle. About 5 in the after- 
noon we gathered on the bank of the bayou. 
We never saw Tonton twice in the same dress. 
To-day she was all in blue. Suddenly the 
sound of distant music, and an open flat—not 
like our boat — approached, arched over with 
green branches and flowers. Benches stood 
about, and in the middle the orchestra played. 
In the prow stood the captain [Neville Dé- 
clouet], and during the moments of the journey 
the music was mingled with the laughter and 
songs of our joyous company. About 7 o’clock 
all the trees about La Fontaine were illumi- 
nated, and Neville led us to a floored place 
encircled by magnolia trees in bloom and by 
garlands running from tree to tree and ming- 
ling their perfume with the languishing odor 
of the magnolias. Only Heaven can tell how 
Neville was praised and thanked. 

I felt sure that Tonton’s good taste had di- 
rected the details. ‘There was something singu- 
lar in this young woman. Without education 
save what she had taught herself, Tonton spoke 
with remarkable correctness, and found means 
to amuse every one. Her letters were curious 
to see, not a single word correctly spelled ; yet 
her style was charming, and I cannot express 
the pleasure they gave me, for during more than 
a year I received them by every opportunity 
that presented itself. 

But to return to La Fontaine. About 7 
the handsome Tréville de Saint Julien came 
on a horse as black as ebony, and I saw the 
color mount to Suzanne’s forehead. For a won- 
der he paid Tonton only the attentions required 
by politeness, and the pretty widow, while still 
queen of all, belonged that evening entirely 
to Neville. 

The following Saturday my father arrived. 
The next day, after mass, our friends came in 
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a body to say adieu. And on the morrow, 
amid kisses, handshaking, regrets, tears, and 
waving handkerchiefs, we departed in the car- 
riage that was to bear us far and forever from 
Little Paris, and the friends we shall never meet 
again. Suzanne and I wept like children. On 
the fourth day after, the carriage stopped be- 
fore the steps of M. Gerbeau’s house. I must 
confess we were not over-polite to Mme. Ger- 
beau. We embraced her hurriedly, and, leav- 
ing my father talking about lands, started on 
a run for Alix’s dwelling. 

Oh, dear Alix! How happy she seemed to 
see us again! How proud to show us the in- 
novations made in her neat little house! With 
what touching care had she prepared our 
chamber! She had wished for a sofa, and Jo- 
seph had made her one and covered it with 
one of the velvet robes of the Countess Aure- 
lia de Morainville. And when we went into 
Alix’s own room, Suzanne, whose eye nothing 
ever escaped, pointed out to me, half hidden 
behind the mosquito-net of the bed, the pret- 
tiest little cradle in the world. 

* Yes,” said Alix, blushing, “I am blessed. 
I am perfectly happy.” 

We told her all our adventures and pleas- 
ures. She wept when she heard that the 
Countess de la Houssaye had not forgotten her. 

“ You will see her,” said Suzanne. “ She will 
come to see you, without a doubt.” 

“ Ah, Heaven prevent it! Our destinies are 
too unlike now. Me perhaps the Countess 
Madelaine might welcome affectionately ; but 
Joseph ? Oh, no! My husband’s lot is mine ; 
I have no wish for any other. It is better that 
she and I remain strangers.” 

And Joseph ? How he confessed his joy in 
seeing us ! 

During our absence M. Gerbeau had found 
means for us to return to St. James. It seems 
that two little boats, resembling steamboats in 
form, kept up a constant trade in wood — 
clapboards, freux [split boards], shingles, and 
even cord-wood—between the lakes and the 


Bayou Teche plantation. M. Gerbeau had 
taken his skiff and two oarsmen and gone in 
search of one of these boats, which, as he 
guessed, was not far away. In fact he met it in 
Mexican [now Berwick’s] Bay, and for two 
hundred dollars persuaded the captain to take 
us to St. James. “ Yes,” said M. Gerbeau to 
us, “ you will make in a week a journey that 
might have taken you two months.” 

The following Monday the captain tied up 
at M. Gerbeau’s landing. It was a droll affair, 
his boat. You must have seen on plantations 
what they call a horse-mill—a long pole on 
which a man sits, and to which a horse or mule 
is hitched. Such was the machinery by which 
we moved. The boat’s cabin was all one room. 
The berths, one above another, ran all round 
the room, hung with long curtains, and men, 
women, and children — when there were any — 
were all obliged to stay in the same apartment. 

We remained with Alix to the last moment. 
The morning we left she gave Suzanne a pretty 
ring, and me a locket containing her portrait. 
In return my sister placed upon her finger a 
ruby encircled with little diamonds; and I, 
taking off the gold medal I always wore on 
my neck, whispered : 

“ Wear it for love of me.” 

She smiled. Just as we were parting she 
handed me the story of her life.! 

At an early hour my father had our trunks, 
baskets, and mats sent aboard the Siréne,; 
and after many tears, and promises to write 
and to return, we took our leave. We had 
quitted St. James the 2oth of May. We landed 
there once more on the 26th of September. 
Need I recount the joy of my mother and sis- 
ters? You understand all that. 

And now, my daughter, the tale is told. Read 
it to your children and assure them that all is 
true; that there is here no exaggeration; that 
they can put faith in their old grandmother's 
story and take their part in her pleasures, her 
friendships, and her emotions. 

1 The next to follow ofthese Strange True Stories. 


George W. Cable. 
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fay cty blossoms in a garden grew 
Each day more full of scent and hue. 


Three maidens, dreaming, lingered there ; 
Each chose a bud for special care. 


When sun and dew their work had done, 
The flowers were gathered one by one 


And given, from the parent stem, 
‘Into the hands that tended them. 





The first, by kisses made more sweet, 
A lover bade his love repeat. 


The second’s blushes told to both 
The blissful tale of plighted troth. 


The third, the fairest of the three, 
With tears was taken from the tree, 


And o’er a pulseless bosom lay 
On what had been a bridal day. 


Kate Putnam Osgood. 
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ELTERWATER VILLAGE 


}HEN I first became a spinner 
and weaver I thought it right 
to learn a little about the origin 
and history of these arts. I 
found that this practically meant 
the study of the life and literature 
of nearly six thousand years. I waded through 
a vast quantity of exceedingly tiresome read- 
ing—through treatises, handbooks, and in- 
numerable articles in the dictionaries of the 
industrial arts. To gain any practical knowl- 
edge I was expected to master a mass of fig- 
ures, profound calculations as to threads, warps, 
and wefts, and bewildering drawings of all 
kinds of frightful machines. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in a humble footnote the treatise writers 
would refer me to Homer and Catullus, and, 
to my great delight, I found that the poets al- 
ways told me the very thing I wanted to know; 
generally telling it delightfully, too, which, as a 
rule, the treatise writers did not. If I wished 
to give a very precise and vivid description of 
the loom as I see it working to-day in my 
Westmoreland village, and as you may see it 
illustrated here, I should certainly quote that 
delightful passage from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
VoL. XXXVII.— 71. 





which I will give in the words of my old copy, 
“made English by several hands” in 1724: 


Both take their stations and the piece prepare 

And order every slender thread with care ; 

The web enwraps the beam, the reed divides, 

While through the widening space the shuttle 
glides, 

Which their swift 
with lead 

The swinging weight strikes close the inserted 
thread ; 

Each girds her flowing garments round her waist, 

And plies her feet and arms with dexterous haste. 


hands receive, then poised 


The honorable precision of this passage can 
only be rightly appreciated when one stands 
in the weaving-room and takes the weaver and 
his work as a living commentary on the poet. 

So far for weaving. To match this take the 
grand passage on spinning from Catullus, with 
the swing and beat of the oft-repeated line: 
Trail ye a long-drawn thread, and run with destiny, 

spindles. 

Spinning and weaving! One associates them 
now with newspaper reports of strikes and the 
prices of calicos; with dreadful cities of death 
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where the sun itself seems to swoon and sicken, 
and through which one hurries with closed eyes 
and aching heart. But only a hundred years 
ago the words had sweeter import, and brought 
with them lovelier memories. Through the 
poetry of six thousand years, through the vis- 
ions of seers and in the lives of all peoples, 
the shuttles gleam and fly and the distaff bears 
gentle sway. These arts still live for you on 
the tombs of Egypt, still sing to you from the 
lyres of Greece. The holiest of all goddesses 
was their guardian, the wisest of all kings gave 
them his blessing and his praise. So, preach- 
ing thrift, honor, and peace, they themselves 
grew in honor for sixty centuries till you come to 
the year 1773. Then all changes. “ Happy in- 
ventiveness,” as my treatise writers are pleased 
to call it, then came into play and very effect- 
ually extinguished poetry. For “the dragons 
with golden jaws, the virgin labor of her shut- 
tle,” you shall have cheap Manchester goods; 
for the sweet singing of poets under blue 
skies you shall have the roar of ten thousand 
spindles under black ones; and for the wise 
women who spin and the men to whom was 
given wisdom to do the work of a weaver you 
shall have gangs of factory hands, their stag- 
nant souls rotting in their pallid bodies, wan 
as ghosts beside Acheron, though you have a 
dozen acts of Parliament to prevent you over- 
driving them. 
Here ’s the world half blind 

With intellectual light, half brutalized 

With civilization, having caught the plague 

In silks from Tarsus, shrieking east and west 

Along a thousand railroads, mad with pain 

And sin too, 


This is the way progress and machinery have 
enabled you to realize Plato’s vision of “ young 
citizens living in beautiful and healthy places, 
so that from everything they see and hear 
loveliness like a dream shall pass into their 
souls,” 

Now I have to tell the story of how we tried 
in a little Westmoreland dale to bring back to 
life Shakspere’s pretty picture of 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 


And the free maids that weave their thread with 
bones. 


In a corner of my dining-room stands an old 
spinning-wheel. There it has stood for many 
years forgotten and useless, its bands broken, 
its wheel silent. On its distaff still hangs a hank 
of flax, dusty and discolored. Perhaps some fair 
Margery or Dorothy, long since with God, may 
have turned that wheel, singing with a light 
heart as she spun the thread. Everybody who 
came to see me said, “ Dear me, there’s a spin- 
ning-wheel! How very picturesque!” Some- 
times an adventurous soul would sit down and 
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try to turn the wheel; then it would groan and 
creak dismally, and my friends would give it 
up as hopeless. But always as they left they 
made some congratulatory remark about the 
wonderful improvements of late days and how 
thankful we ought to be for machinery. One 
day as I read my Wordsworth the book opened 
at the nineteenth and twentieth sonnets, in 
which the poet laments the disuse of the spin- 
ning-wheel in Westmoreland. In the first he 
enumerates the wheel’s many kindly and beau- 
tiful offices: how it comforts the sorrowful, 
soothes the throbbing pulse, and aids and 
deepens love. The second touches a higher 
level; here he sings of the “ venerable art torn 
from the poor.” Lifting my eyes from the page 
my old wheel seemed to say, “ Bring me back 
to work and usefulness ; let my dry bones live.” 
There too, within six miles of my house, un- 
der the shade of his hills and woods, lived Mr. 
Ruskin, and often had my heart burned within 
me as I read his fiery words calling on the men 
and women of England to spin and weave as 
in the days of old. Still I paused, waiting for 
the living word to lift me intoaction. It came 
to me one quiet autumn day in a cottage on 
Loughrigg Fell. That very week I had been 
troubled in mind about three old friends living 
out on the hillsides. They were old and feeble, 
too blind to sew and too weak to go out for 
work, and “it’s but little call there is for knit- 
ting.” Your true North-country woman does 
not ask for alms; her back is too straight for 
that, and her breed too good, Give her honest 
work and she will do it. But what work? 
The answer came as I sat and talked to a thor- 
ough Westmoreland dame in her house-place 
that quiet autumn day. You may see her por- 
trait drawn with absolute fidelity as the center 
figure in the illustration of the “Three Fates” 
on page 523. The talk ran on to spinning. 
“In mother’s day,” said my old friend, “ every 
woman spun, but when t’ wheels died out the 
gude times went too; m’ ’appen they ’d come 
back if t’ wheels did.” Then and there I de- 
termined that the wheels should come back. 
“The venerable art torn from the poor” should, 
God helping us, be given back to them. 
Now, at the foot of the hill on which my 
house stands, there lives an old woman of 
eighty-six, of a type now, alas! nearly extinct, 
strong and masterful in her youth, silent and 
clear-headed in her old age. She is the left- 
hand figure in the drawing of the “Three 
Fates.” I took my wheel to her, and she wel- 
comed it as an old friend, for she had spun all 
her young days. I had it mended and put into 
good working order, and soon I sat down to 
my first lesson. Desperately disheartening work 
I found it; her old, rheumatic fingers made a 
beautiful thread, but my clumsy, modern ones 
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THE “‘THREE FATES.” 


produced a dreadful gouty string, all tangled 
lumps andknots. Everything went wrong: the 
wheel reversed, the thread broke, and the flax 
twisted itself up into inconceivable bewilder- 
ments; but when I lost patience Grannie would 
say in her quiet, resolute way, “Aye, but thou 
maun do it”; so I persevered for three days 
till I could and did do it. A few weeks’ prac- 
tice completed my education, and I felt that I 
could now teach others. I laid my project be- 
fore Mr. Ruskin, and he wrote me word to be 
of good courage, that “I could not be engaged 
on a work of purer wisdom and benevolence.” 
I now felt well armored against all objections, 
and could go forward bravely. The objectors 
soon came, legions of them —the hopeless crea- 
ture who says, “ Give me common sense,” the 
solid friend who worships John Bright and dis- 





likes sentiment, and the tiresome man who 
quotes books on political economy and raves 
about progress. The objections, too—what a 
sameness there was about them! It was the 
lumps and knots again, only in another form: 
it would never pay ;. it was not practical ; peo- 
ple did not want linen to last a hundred years ; 
it would be bad for trade if it did. Finally 
there was a large class of well-meaning friends 
who had been willfully content to buy rotten 
calico all their lives and now met me with the 
embarrassing question, “ But why do you do 
it?” Imarshaled my reasons and found them 
to be three : first, to help my old women, other- 
wise helpless ; secondly, to assert in a humble 
way the principles preached in a noble way by 
Mr. Ruskin, that all lasting and honorable work 
is done by men’s fingers and men’s minds, and 
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not by steam power, ! and that hiring electricity 
to run your errands, or the sun to paint your 
portrait, or steam to weave your linen, will not 
give sense to your message, or soul to your 
face, or durability to your shirt; thirdly, that 
I want to have, and want others to have, an 
entirely honest linen that can be trusted, that 
I can hand down to my children after me. 
Practically, if I wanted it I must make it for 
myself. I now named my project to a few se- 
lect friends, and some kind ladies at once took 
up the cause with enthusiasm. I drove about 
with my wheel and gave lessons to many a 
sympathizer; but, after all, the wheel was its 
own best advocate. Wordsworth had not ex- 
aggerated its strange qualities and powers. It 
soothed and calmed the throbbing pulse, and 
the work was found to be very fascinating. 
Then came the first practical question, where 
to get wheels. I advertised, wrote to all kinds 
of people, and scoured the countryside. Now 
and then a daleswoman would drop in to 
report that she had heard tell of a wheel in 
some remote valley. Then off we started, keen 
as hounds when the scent lies well, but very 
seldom succeeded in running the prize to earth. 
Generally the wheels had long since been 
“ broken down,” or, if existing, were too fragile 
and shattered to be of any use. We labored 
on, but after all my efforts I could only secure 
seven wheels, all more or less weak. So at last 
the village carpenter was interviewed, and after 
due consideration he undertook for fifty shil- 


1 T am glad to find that the pure hand-work is not 
only more durable but far finer than anything yet 
achieved: by mechanism. The finest Indian muslin — 
the “ Woven Air” of Dacca — has 100 threads of warp 
and 110 threads of weft to the inch, the thread being 
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THE MEADOWS. 


lings a wheel to make me fifteen wheels exactly 
similar to the best of my old wheels, which I 
gave him as a model. The next two months 
was a period of great anxiety; many an hour 
did I spend in the village workshop. Difficul- 
ties beset us on every side; patterns of the iron 
work were sent to two of the largest Birming- 
ham firms, but Birmingham sent back word 
that she did not know the use of such things 
and would not and could not make them. 
Then questions occurred as to the balance of 
the wheels, the adjustment of the bearings, and 
other knotty points. Luckily our carpenter was 
a man of infinite resource, and at last our first 
wheel was completed, and, to our great de- 
light, it worked well. We next formed classes 
for the women, and a kind friend undertook 
the pleasant but arduous labor of instruction. 

I remember seeing a print somewhere of a 
spinning-class in the old days— all the girls 
sat with their wheels round the mistress, who 
presided in the midst with a long wand in her 
hand. The wand was freely applied to the 
shoulders of any neglectful pupil. Even with 
this advantage three years’ apprenticeship was 
required before a girl was considered a good 
spinster. We had to take our pupils in hand 
when they were old and weary, and could only 
give three weeks’ practice instead of three 
years. 

To carry our system out successfully it be- 
came necessary to take a cottage where ulti- 
mately the loom was to be established and all 


spun on the distaff only and hand-woven ; but even this 
is coarse beside the wonderful linen of Egypt, which 
has 270 double threads in the warp and IIo in the 
weft to the inch. What a tribute this to the delicacy 
of finger and limitless patience of old Egypt! 
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the business of the new industry carried on. I 
bore in mind Horace’s pretty injunction, “ Near 
the house let there be a spring of running water 
and a little wood close by.” Good fortune fa- 
vored me, for such a place was discovered, and, 
by the happiest chance, was then to let. Itstands 
in Elterwater, close under the shadow of Lang- 
dale Pikes. On its front is blazoned the date 
1692. It fulfilled all my wants. There rising 
at the back was the Horatian wood, all bright, 
when I first saw it, with daffodils and the earli- 
est primroses. Elterwater Tarn lies in front, 
shining low in the sweet morning light, and 
there too was “the spring of running water” 
dancing and foaming under Elterwater bridge. 
Here the cold green waters that rush down 
Brownie Ghyll and Crinkle Ghyll unite with 
a hundred other mountain streams and roll 
down the Langdale valley, broadening till they 
reach the sea. The two little landscapes show 
the stream, wood, and hills, and on the extreme 
left-hand corner of the one with the broken 
water the spinning-house gleams white against 
the encircling wood. All my poetic friends 
looked at the date on the walls and the daffo- 
dils in the wood and said it was quite ideal ; 
all my practical friends measured the rooms, 
tested the floors, looked to the drains, and pro- 
nounced it very suitable. By generous grace, 
too, there was a little lawn where we could do 
our bleaching, and an outside room, just the 
very thing for the loom; so with a glad and 
grateful heart I took possession. 

Our work was old-fashioned, and I was old- 
fashioned enough to wish to dedicate the little 
spinning-home to some saint. As our art had 
a history of six thousand years, there were 
whole hierarchies of gods, saints, and heroes 
to choose from; but still I was much exercised 
on this question of saintship. I must have a 
saint as opposite as possible to the apostles of 
modern progress and the shoddy saints that 
Manchester and Bradford honor with statues. 
A wise friend, who keeps her mind nicely 
poised between sentiment and work-a-day 
common sense, nominated St. Martin, and 
referred me to the first part of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“ Our fathers have told us.” Here indeed 
was avivid sketch of a most delectable 
saint—one who did his Master’s work 
quietly and effectually without fuss or 
worry ; a pure and wise person, discreetly 
jovial, yet a disciplinarian, and not given 
to fantasies. Above all, the grand typical 
act of St. Martin was to clothe the naked; 
and were not our arts in all truth gracious 
ministers to cover, clothe, and warm, an- 
swering the wants that begin with the 
cradle and end with the grave? So our 
home was duly dedicated to St. Martin; 
and let us hope that we work under his 
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benediction, the rent cloak for a badge, and the 
strong, wise life for an example, waiting till some 
good wood-carving friend sends us his effigy to 
place in our porch. One by one the women 
learned the new art which is indeed so old. 
When any woman could producea good thread 
I let her take her wheel home, and supplied her 
with flax, buying back her thread, when spun, 
at the rate of two shillings a pound. Two of my 
best spinsters once spuna whole pound of thread 
in one day ; but that was a four de force not 
readily to be repeated, and only undertaken 
because there is a tradition that in the old 
days a good spinster could spin a pound of 
flax ina day, and they were determined to 
convince me that women could do now what 
they could do then. 

And now before me rose the vast difficulty 
of weaving. It had been a dream of mine to 
carry through the whole business from the 
flax in the field to the sheet on the bed; but 
this I found impossible. I was obliged to get 
my flax from Ireland. I was warned too that 
the weaving business would be well-nigh im- 
possible to an amateur, Experienced friends 
wrote and said, “ Whatever you do, don’t try 
to weave, and don’t bleach.” I at once de- 
termined to do both. 

Carlyle says that the only way to conquer 
doubt and misgiving is to do the duty lying 
next to your hand. So I shut up my books 
and treatises, ignored my friends’ warning let- 
ters, and set to work to get a linen-loom. Such 
a thing seemed as extinct as the dodo, but at 
last I was introduced to an old-established firm 
in Kendal, which took root back in the last 
century, but had blossomed out of late into big 
factories and steam-power. After considera- 
tion they thought that there was an old loom 
long since dead and now buried in one of the 
cellars; possibly its dead bones might live 
again; at any rate I couldtry it. After a search 
it was discovered. Very ghostly and gloomy it 
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looked ; dust; rust, and the worm had preyed 
upon it, but still it seemed to have what the 
scientific men call the “potentiality of life” in 
it. The poor fragmentary thing was carted 
over to Elterwater and arrived one wild 
night. It was welcomed with much delight 
and not a little bewilderment. I was in Lon- 
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Campanile. This was brought; and so, guided ' 
by this precious example, much light was 
thrown on its proper adjustment, and it was 
at last duly erected. 

The next thing was to secure a weaver. We 
found one in a dim back yard in Kendal. 
Many years ago he had woven linen and was 
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don then, but the records of St. Martin’s state 
that next morning a solemn council was held 
over it, consisting of a lady who had been the 
heart and soul of the movement from the first, 
the clergyman of the parish, who had a pretty 
talent for engineering, and the aforesaid village 
carpenter, As none of them had ever seen a 
loom before, or had the vaguest idea of the 
functions of its various parts, then lying in a 
confused heap at their feet, much bewilder- 
ment ensued, and the problem of putting it 
together was not solved till suddenly the in- 
genious lady bethought herself of a certain 
photograph of Giotto’s “ Weaving,” from the 


willing to try again. The illustration shows 
both loom and weaver. The form of the loom 
has been practically unchanged for six hun- 
dred years, and may be traced back pictorially 
through English Hogarth to Florentine Giotto. 
I had next to get a warping mill and winder, 
and innumerable tools and appliances. By de- 
grees we got initiated into the mysteries of warp 
and weft, into beaming, warping, and sizing, 
and soon “heddles,” “reeds,” and “ picks” 
became household words with us. On Easter 
Monday, 1884, the actual weaving began, and 
that day saw the first hand-spun and hand- 
woven linen produced in England in this gen- 














eration. The dull thud of the loom was music 
to my ears, and standing by the weaver’s side, 
watching his shuttle fly, | seemed to join hands 
once more with the memorable past. They say 
that a drowning man sees in one flash all the 
past events of his life; so in the dusty weav- 
ing-room I saw strange, swift visions of centu- 
ries long since gathered and gone by. It was 
a happy day when the first thirty yards were 
completed. Frankly, the work was wretched — 
as coarse as canvas, dreadful to touch, and 
horrible to smell. But two pleasant surprises 
were in store for me. A lady skilled in art 
needlework saw the linen and was enraptured 
with its color and texture. Here, she said, was 
the wonderful neutral tint, made up of blended 
grays, yellows, and browns, that was such a 
precious background for her art. I tested this 
and found it true. I placed on my drab-colored 
linen a gorgeous crimson tulip, and it glowed 
into still brighter flame of color; then a spray 
of stephanotis and a cluster of bronze leaves, 
and that dull stuff lifted the one into brightened 
purity and the other into ruddier strength. 
My second pleasant surprise was to see the 
transformation made by those potent magi- 
cians, soap and water. I took thirteen yards 
of this harsh stuff, made it into sheets, boiled, 
mangled, and bleached it on the grass, and 
in a little time it became soft, white, and fra- 
grant. Sometimes we have a great washing- 
day, all after the old-fashioned method, with 
no chemicals to aid our bleaching except such 
as are made in heaven’s laboratory. We keep 
as close to our Homer as we can, taking for 
example his familiar lines : 


They took the clothes in their hands and poured 
on the clean water and trod them in trenches thor- 
oughly, trying who could do it best. And when 
they had washed them and got off the dirt they 
spread them out on the sea beach where the sun 
had blanched the shingle cleanest. 


Now to sum up. First of all, to answer 


the question, Does it pay ? which is the aver- 
age Englishman’s first question. I want my 
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project to be, as all honest schemes ought 
to be, self-supporting; so I am glad to be 
able to reply that it does pay, even in the 
hard and fast commercial sense. I had been 
mindful of a maxim of Mr. Howells, in one of 
his books, “ Before you learn to do a thing, pray 
be sure people want it.” I find people do want 
the Langdale linen, for without advertising or 
publicity I have orders from all parts of Eng- 
land for many hundreds of yards. And it pays 
too in a coin, current in another kingdom than 
this; paysa hundred-fold in the glad, uncounted 
treasure of brightened homes and hearths made 
happy with sweet and honest labor. I reap, 
too, all to myself, a little harvest of pleasant 
sights and sounds, It gladdens me greatly to 
pass a cottage door and to hear from within 
the soft murmur of the wheel. Once too, on 
a wild November day, I sawa strange weird 
vision of the Fates, not Narcissus-crowned, but 
here alive before me as three Westmoreland 
women, Little did the three spinsters think as 
they drew and cut the tangled thread from the 
distaff that they were setting forth in homely 
fashion under the crags of Loughrigg the tre- 
mendous myth of life and death preached 
centuries ago under the olive groves of Greece. 

My tale is told. In fear and trembling | 
have sown my little heritage in earth’s wild 
fields, and I wait in patience for the harvest- 
ing. Last night I looked from my windows 
over three Westmoreland dales sleeping quietly 
beneath the white stars. I was glad to think 
that in those three valleys we had been able 
to add the sweet murmur of the wheels by the 
fireside to the cry of the sheep on the hill and 
the song of the birds by the mere. I know 
that the world counts such gladness as the 
foolishness of an idle dream; it passes us by, 
but leaves us in peace, honestly striving to 
dedicate once more to England’s men and 
women the storied inheritance of her holy 
dead, that here in this quiet corner of the 
world her humble sons and daughters may 
once more eat the labor of their hands in 
honor, usefulness, and peace. 


Albert Fleming. 








‘*MASSAWIPPA HELD HER BLANKET OUT TO CANOPY HER EYES.’ 


THE ROMANCE 


BY MARY 


XVII. 
JOUANEAUX’S HOUSE. 


HE sun had almost described his 
arc before Claire and Massa- 
wippa reached the extremity of 
the island. Massawippa could 
have walked two leagues in half 

‘ the day, but wisely did she fore- 

cast that the young Frenchwoman would be 

like a liberated canary, obliged to grow into 
uncaged use of herself by little flights and 
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pauses. Besides, Jouaneaux’s house would give 
them safe asylum until they crossed the river. 

“That must be his barn,” said Massawippa, 
pointing to a pile of hewed timbers, too far 
up the bank and too recently handled by man 
to be drift. They lay in angular positions, 
scarce an upright log marking the site of the 
little structure Jouaneaux had tried to erect 
for his granary. 

Two slim figures casting long shadows east- 
ward on the clearing, the girls stood trying to 
discern in those tumultuous waters where the 





























Ottawa came in or where the St. Lawrence’s 
own current wrestled around islands. The 
north shore looked far off, thick clothed with 
forests. Massawippa held her blanket out to 
canopy her eyes, anxiously examining the 
trackless way by which they must cross. 

“ But the first thing is to find Jouaneaux’s 
house,” she said, turning to Claire. 

“J was thinking of that,” Claire answered, 
“and counting the stumps in rows of five. 
All this land is covered with stumps, Massa- 
wippa.” 

“ He said the row of five nearest the water.” 

“ Did he tell you how to enter?” 

“That I had no time to learn, But, ma- 
dame, if a man went in and out of this under- 
ground house, surely you and I can do the 
same. Here be five stumps — the row nearest 
the river.” 

They went to the central stump. It had a 


nest of decayed yellow wood within, crumbled . 


down by the tooth of the air, but probing 
could not make it hollow. 

“ Perhaps he deceived you about his house,” 
said Claire. 

Massawippa met her apprehension with dark 
seriousness. 

“It would be the worst about the boat,” 
she replied. “I counted on that boat all day, 
so that I have not thought what to do with- 
out it.” 

They moved along the bank, passing irreg- 
ular groups of stumps, until one standing by 
itself, much smoke-stained, as if it had leaked 
through all its fibers, drew their notice. It was 
deeply charred and hollow. Claire took up a 
pebble and dropped it into the stump. It rat- 
tled down some unseen hopper and clinked 
smartly on a surface below. This was Joua- 
neaux’s chimney. 

“ He himself forgot where it was!” sneered 
Massawippa. 

“Or some one has occupied the house 
since,” suggested Claire, “ and taken the other 
stumps away.” 

This was matter for apprehension. 

“ But stumps are not easily moved, madame. 
They crumble away or are burned into their 
roots. Let us find the door.” 

Massawippa dropped on her knees, and it 
happened that the first spot of turf she struck 
with a stone reverberated. Claire stooped 
also, and like two large children playing at 
mud pies they scraped the loam with sticks 
and found a rusty iron handle. The door rose 
by the tugging of four determined arms and 
left a square dark hole in the ground. 

“Wait,” said Claire, as Massawippa thrust 
her head within it. “ Poison vapors sometimes 

1 While Jouaneaux’s house had historic existence, 
its elaboration, of course, had not. 
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lie in such vaults. And let us see if anything 
is down there.” 

Massawippa took flint and steel from her 
sack, and Claire gingerly held the bit of 
scorched linen which these were to ignite. 
The tinder being set on fire, Massawippa 
lighted a candle and carefully put out her bit 
of linen, They fastened a rope to the candle 
and let it down into the cell. 

The flame burned up steadily, revealing 
pavement and walls of gray cement, a tiny 
hearth and flue of river stones, a flight of slab 
steps descending from the door, and a small 
birch canoe, in which Jouaneaux had probably 
slept. 

Massawippa went down and set the candle 
securely on the hearth. Claire waited until 
Massawippa had returned and filled both cups 
at the river. They then descended into Joua- 
neaux’s house and carefully shut the door. 

“Oh!” Claire exclaimed as this lid cut off 
the sunlit world above her head, “do you 
suppose we can easily open it again from with- 
in?” 

“Yes, madame; as easily as the Iroquois 
could raise it from without. Jouaneaux was 
skillful for a Frenchman, But he relied on 
secrecy, for there are no fastenings to his door. 
A fox he called himself.” 

“It would be charming,” said Claire, “ if 
wwe could carry this pit with us on our way.” 

Drift-bark and small sticks, half charred, were 
piled against the chimney-back. To these Mas- 
sawippa set a light, blowing and cheering it un- 
til it rose to cheer her and helped the candle 
illuminate their retreat. 

“ Sit on the bottom of this boat, madame,” 
said Massawippa, folding her blanket and plac- 
ing it there. “ Let us eat now, instead of nib- 
bling bits of bread.” 

Claire took up one of the cups and drank 
reluctantly of river water, saying, “I am so 
thirsty! While you are taking out the loaves 
and the meat, show me all you have in the 
sack, Massawippa.” 

Massawippa therefore sat on the floor with 
the sack’s mouth spread in her lap, and Claire 
leaned forward from her seat on the boat. 

“ There were the cups and the candle and 
one rope and the tinder that we have taken 
out,” said Massawippa. She did not explain 
that she despised the promiscuous use of pew- 
ter cups, and would not use one in common 
with the Queen of France. 

Out of the bag, jostled by every step of the 
day’s journey, came unsorted a loaf of bread, 
some cured eels, a second rope,—“ I brought 
ropes for rafts,” observed Massawippa,—a lump 
of salt, a piece of loaf sugar,—* For you, ma- 
dame,” — more bread, more eels, another length 
of rope,—‘“ I dared not buy all we needed at 
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one place or at two places,” explained Massa- 
wippa,—the tinder-box, a hatchet, and, last, 
half a louis in coin, which Massawippa now 
returned to Claire. 

“ Be my purse-bearet still,” said Claire, push- 
ing it back. “If there be things we need to 
buy in the wilderness, you will know how to 
select them.” 

“We will keep it for the walking woman 
above Carillon,” said the half-breed girl, sage- 
ly; and she put it in the careful bank of her 
tinder-box, bestowing this in the safest part of 
her dress. 

They ate a hearty supper of eels and bread, 
and breaking the sugar in bits nibbled it after- 
wards, talking and looking at the coals on Joua- 
neaux’s hearth. 

Massawippa put their candle out. Their 
low voices echoed from the sides of the under- 

round house and made a booming in their 

eads, but all sound of the river’s wash so near 
them, or of the organ murmur of the forest 
trees, was shut away. 

They cast stealthy occasional looks up at 
the trap-door, but neither said to the other 
that she dreaded to see a painted face peering 
there, or even apprehended the nuns’ man. 

While night and day were yet blended they 
turned the canoe over, and propped it in a 
secure position with the help of the paddle. 
Claire brought her cloak out of her packet, 
and this they made their cushion in the canoe. 

The half-breed took the European’s head 
upon her childish shoulder, wrapping the older 
dependent well with her own blanket. Of all 
her experiences Claire thought this the stran- 
gest — that she should be resting like a sister on 
the breast of a little Indian maid in an under- 
ground chamber of the wilderness. 

“If it were not for you, madame,” spoke 
Massawippa, “I would put this canoe to soak 
in the water to-night. We must lose time to 
do it to-morrow. It has lain so long out of 
water it will scarcely be safe for us to venture 
across in.” 

“ Massawippa, I thought we could take this 
boat and go directly up the Ottawa in it.” 

“ Madame, you know nothing about the cur- 
rent. And at Carillon, above Two Mountains 
Lake, there is a place so swift that I could not 
paddle against it. We should have to carry 
around hard places. And there is the danger 
of meeting the Iroquois or being overtaken by 
some,” 

“For Dollard said there were hundreds com- 
ing up from the south,” whispered Claire. “We 
must, indeed, hide ourselves from all canoes 
passing on the river. I took no thought of 
that.” 

“Tt will be best to go direct to the walking 
woman and get a boat of her. We have only 
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to keep the river in sight to find the expedition. 
If they camp on the other shore, either below 
or above Carillon, we will have to go to Ca- 
rillon for a boat. The Chaudiére rapids will 
be hard for them to pass, madame.” 

“ Who is this walking woman you speak of, 
Massawippa ?” 

“T do not know, madame. The Hurons say 
she is an Indian woman, and some French have 
claimed her for a saint of the Holy Church. 
She makes good birch canoes, which are prized 
by those who can get them. She is under a 
vow never to sit or lie down, and they say she 
goes constantly from Mount Calvary to Ca- 
rillon, for at Carillon she lives or walks about 
working at her boats. On Mount Calvary are 
seven holy chapels built of stone, and the walk- 
ing woman tends these chapels, but she is too 
humble to live near them. And even the Iro- 
quois dare not touch her.” 

“ Did you ever see her?” 

“T saw her walking along the side of the 
mountain, bent over upon a stick like a very 
old woman. How tired she must be! for last 
summer it was told along the Ottawa that she 
had been years upon her feet.” 

“ Were you afraid of her?” 

“No, madame. I am not afraid of any holy 
person who lives in the woods.” 

“ But did you ever see her face, Massawippa ? 
What did she cover herself with?” inquired 
Claire, uncomfortably thinking of the recluse 
on St. Bernard. 

“Far up the mountain I saw her face like 
a dot. She was covered, head and all, in a 
blanket the color of gray rock. And that is all 
I know about her, madame.” 

“Yet you count on getting a boat from her?” 

“ If she be a holy woman, madame, and sees 
us in trouble, will she not help us?” 

The rosiness of glowing embers tinted the 
walls of Jouaneaux’s house, and perfectly the 
smoke sought its flue. 

Lying quite still in weariness, and holding 
each other for warmth and comfort, the two 
young creatures felt such thoughts rise and 
rush to speech as semi-darkness fosters when 
we are on the edge of great perils. 

“ Madame,” said Massawippa, “ do you un- 
derstand how it will seem to be dead ?” 

“T was just thinking of it, Massawippa, and 
that we shall soon know. There is no imagin- 
ing such a change; yet it may be no stranger 
than stripping off a glove of kid-skin and leav- 
ing the naked hand, which is, after all, the 
natural hand. Do you think it possible that 
anything has happened to the expedition yet ? 
They are three days out from Montreal.” 

“They cannot be far up the Ottawa, ma- 
dame. No, I think they have not met the Iro- 
quois.” 

















After such sleep as makes the whole night 
but a pause between two sentences, they opened 
their eyes to behold a hint of daylight glim- 
mering down their stump chimney, and Claire 
exclaimed : 

“ Child, did you bear the weight of my head 
all night ?” 

“1 don’t know, madame,” replied Massa- 
wippa, laughing. “ This canoe floated us won- 
drously in sleep. If it but carry us on the 
Ottawa as well, we shall pass over without 
trouble.” 

They drew it up the steps of Jouaneaux’s 
house before eating their breakfast, and carried 
it between them to the river. Massawippa 
fastened one of her ropes to it and knotted the 
other end around a tree. She crept down to 
the water’s edge pushing the canoe, filled it 
with small rocks, and sunk it. They left their 
craft thus until late afternoon, while they staid 
cautiously underground, feeding the little fire 
with slab chips from Jouaneaux’s barn, and 
exchanging low-voiced chat. 

Such close contact in a common peril and 
endeavor was not without its effect on both of 
them. Claire from superior had changed to 
pupil, and seemed developing hardihood with- 
out losing her soft refinements. Massawippa, 
mature for her years, and exactly nice, as be- 
came a princess, in all her personal habits, had 
from the moment of meeting this European 
dropped her taciturn Indian speech. She 
unconsciously imitated while she protected a 
creature so much finer than herself. 

Venturing forth when shadows were stretch- 
ing from the west across that angry mass of 
waters, they emptied their canoe from its wet- 
ting and wiped it out with the hempen sack. 
But Massawippa still shook her head at it. 

“ Madame, I am afraid this canoe will not 
carry us well. Can you swim?” 

“ No, Massawippa; I never learned to do 
anything useful,” replied Claire. 

“We might make a raft of those barn tim- 
bers. But, madame, the canoe would take us 
swiftly, and the raft is clumsy in such swirls 
and cross-waters as these. You must take one 
of the cups in your hand and dip out the water 
while I paddle. Shall we wait until to-mor- 
row ?” 

“Oh, no!” urged Claire. “ We have lost 
one day for it. If the canoe will carry us at 
all, Massawippa, I believe it will carry us now.” 

They accordingly put their supplies back 
into the bag, but Massawippa cautiously wound 
all the ropes around her waist and secured 
them like a girdle. She brought the paddle 
from Jouaneaux’s house, and perhaps with 
regret closed for the last time its trap-door 
above it. 

Woods, rocks, islands, and water were steeped 
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in a wonderful amber light. The two girls sat 
down close by the river edge and ate a supper 
before embarking. Then Massawippa launched 
the canoe and carefully placed herself and 
Claire over the keel. 

“ Unfasten your cloak and let it fall from 
your shoulders, madame. You see my blanket 
lies on the sack. We must have nothing to 
drag us under in case of mischance.” 

So, dipping with skillful rapidity, she ventured 
out across the current. 

They fared well until far on in their under- 
taking. Immediately the little craft oozed as 
if its entire skin had grown leaky; but Claire 
bailed with desperate swiftness; the paddle 
dipped from side to side, flashing in the sun, 
which now lay level with the rivers. 

Massawippa felt the canoe settling, turned 
it towards the nearest island, and tore the wa- 
ter with her speed. 

“ Madame!” she cried, her cry merging 
into one with Claire’s “O Massawippa, we are 
going down!” 

They were close to the island’s ribbed side 
when a bubbling and roaring confusion over- 
took Claire’s ears, and she was drenched, 
strangled, and «till gulping in her death until 
all sensation passed away. 

Life returned through hearing; her head 
was filled with humming noises, she was giv- 
ing back the water which had been forced 
upon her, and lying across a rock supported by 
Massawippa. In the midst of her chill misery 
she noted that shadow was settling on the 
river, and all the cheerful ruddiness of western 
light was gone. 

“ Madame, are you able to get up the rocks 
now?” anxiously spoke Massawippa. “ We 
must hide on this island to-night.” 

“ How did we reach it?” Claire gasped. 

“T swam, and dragged you.” 

“Then here had been the end of my expe- 
dition but for you, Massawippa.” 

“There was the end of our supplies, All 
gone, madame, except the ropes I put around 
my waist, and they would have drowned me 
with their weight if the island had not been 
almost under our feet. It is well we ate and 
filled ourselves, for the saints alone know where 
we shall get breakfast.” 

Claire turned her face on the rock. 

“ My packet of linen and clean comforts, 
Massawippa!” she regretted. 

“The cloak and the blanket were of more ac- 
count, madame. The Frenchman’s boat played 
us a fine trick. But wearehere. And we have 
still our knives and tinder.” 

Before the long northern twilight had 
double-dyed itself into night, they crept up 
the island’s rocky side, explored its small cir- 
cumference, and found near the western edge 
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a dry hollow, the socket of an uprooted tree. 
Into this Massawippa piled all the loose leaves 
she could find, and cut some branches full of 
tender foliage from the trees to shelter them. 
Had her tinder been dry, she dared not make 
a light to be seen from the river. 

Drenched and heavy through all their gar- 
ments, they nestled closely down together and 
shivered in the chill breath of night. An 
emaciated moon lent them enough cadaverous 
light to make them apprehensive of noises on 
the rushing water. Sometimes they dozed, 
sometimes they whispered to each other, some- 
times they startled each other by involuntary 
shivers. But measured by patient breath, by 
moments of endurance succeeding one another 
in what then seemed endless duration, this 
second night of their journey passed away, and 
nothing upon the island or upon the two rivers 
terrified them. 

Just at the pearl-blue time of dawn, canoes 
grew on the southward sweep of the St. Law- 
rence, 

Claire touched Massawippa, and Massa- 
wippa nodded. They dared scarcely breathe, 
but watched along the level of the sward, care- 
ful not to rear a feature aboverthe dull leaves. 

Nearer and nearer came thecanoes. A splash 
of unskillful paddling grew distinct; familiar 
outlines projected familiar faces. 

“ Oh, it is Dollard!” Claire’s whisper was a 
strangled scream. ‘“ There are the men of the 
French expedition! There is my —” 

“Hush!” whispered Massawippa. “ Ma- 
dame, do you want them to see us, and turn and 
send us back to Montreal ?” 

“O my Dollard! ” Claire clasped her own 
hand over her mouth while she sobbed. 
“ Drowned and wretched and homesick for 
you, must I see you pass me by, never turning 
a glance this way ?” 

“ Hush, madame,” begged Massawippa, add- 
ing her hand to Claire’s. “ Sound goes like a 
bird over water.” 

“ This is our one chance to reach him,” 
struggled Claire. “ Oh, the woods, and the 
rivers, and the Iroquois — they are all coming 
between us again!” 

“Tt is no chance at all, madame. 
what my father would do,” 

“O my Dollard!” groaned Claire in the 
dead leaves. “Oh, do not let him go by! 
Must he flit and flit from me — must I follow 
him so through space forever when we are 
dead?” 

Almost like dream-men, wreathed slowly 
about by mists, their alternating paddles mak- 
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1“ Furent arrétés huit jours au bout del’ile de Mon- 
treal, dans un endroit trés-rapide qu’ils avaient a traver- 
ser,” says the French chronicler, But for romancer’s 
purposes, the liberty is taken of shortening the time. 
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ing no sound which could be caught by the 
woman on the island living so keenly in her 
ears, the expedition passed into the mouth of 
the Ottawa. When they could be seen no more, 
Claire lay in dejection like death. 


XVIII. 


THE WALKING HERMIT. 


“ TuEy have been these five! days getting 
past Ste. Anne,” remarked Massawippa. “ I 
could not have paddled against that current 
with the best of canoes. My father will soon 
follow; we dare scarcely stir until my father 
passes. He would see us if we did more than 
breathe ; the Huron knows all things around 
him. And if he finds us, he will put us back 
into safety, after all our trouble.” 

Claire was weeping on her damp arms, and 
lay quite as still as the younger woman could 
wish, while daylight, sunlight, and winged life 
grew around them. 

Hour after hour passed. Annahotaha’s ca- 
noes did not appear. Still the half-Huron stoic 
watched southward, lying with her cheek on 
the leaves, clasping her eyelids almost shut 
to protect her patient sight from the glare on 
the water. 

“ Madame, are you hungry ?” 

“Tn my heart I am,” said Claire. 

“ That is because we were so drenched. My 
father will soon pass; and when we have food 
and dry skins our courage will come up again. 
There is only one way to reach the north 
shore. If my father would go by, I could cut 
limbs for the raft.” 

Claire gave listless attention. 

“ We must cut branches as large as we can 
with our knives, the hatchet being gone, and 
we shall be drenched again; but the river’s arm 
shall not hold us back.” 

When the sun stood overhead without hav- 
ing brought Annahotaha, Claire could endure 
her stiff discomfort no longer. 

“ Lie still, madame,” begged Massawippa. 

“My child,” returned Claire, fretfully, “I 
do not care if the Iroquois see me and scalp 
me.” 

“ And me also?” 

“ No, not you.” 

“ Have a little more patience, madame, for 
I do see specks like wild ducks riding yonder. 
They may be the Huron canoes.” 

The little more patience, wrung like a last 
tax from exhaustion, was measured out, and not 
vainly. 

The specks like wild ducks rode nearer, shap- 
ing themselves into Huron canoes, 

In rigid calm the half-breed girl watched 
them approach, fly past with regular and beau- 
tiful motion of the paddles, and make their en- 




















trance into the Ottawa. Her eyes shone across 
the leaves, but Annahotaha, sweeping all the 
horizon with a sight formed and trained to 
keenest use, caught no sign of ambush or hu- 
man life on the islands. 

When the fleet was far off, his young daugh- 
ter rose up and unsheathed her knife to cut 
raft-wood, 

“ My father is a great man,” was the only 
weakness she allowed herself, and in this her 
gratified pride was restricted to a mere state- 
ment of fact. 

The raft, made of many large branches 
bound securely together, occupied them some 
time. On this frail and uneasy flooring the 
half-breed placed her companion. Claire was 
instructed to hold to it though the water should 
rise around her waist. 

The space betwixt island and north shore 
was a very dangerous passage for them. Mas- 
sawippa swam and propelled the raft with the 
current, fighting for it midway, while Claire 
clung in desperation and begged the brown 
face turned up to her from the water to let her 
go and to swim out alone, 

When they finally stood on the north bank, 
streams of water running down their persons, 
Massawippa’s black hair shining as it clung to 
her cheeks, and their raft escaping from their 
reach, they felt that a great gulf of experience 
divided them from the island and Jouaneaux’s 
house. 

“This time we lose our ropes,” said the 
half-breed girl. “My hands were too numb. 
And now we have nothing left but our knives 
and tinder.” 

To Claire the rest of the day was a heavy 
dream. Giddy from fasting and exposure, with 
swimming eyes she saw the landscape. Some- 
times Massawippa walked with an arm around 
her waist, sometimes held low boughs out of 
her way, introducing her to the deeper depths 
of Canadian forest. They did not talk, but 
reserved their strength for plodding ; and thus 
they edged along the curves and windings of 
the Ottawa. Claire took no thought of Massa- 
wippa’s destination for the night; they were 
making progress if they followed beside the 
track of the expedition. 

Before dark she noticed that the land as- 
cended, and afterwards they left the river be- 
low, for a glooming pile of mountain was to 
be climbed. Perhaps no wearier feet ever toiled 
up that steep during all the following years, 
though the mountain was piously named Cal- 
vary and its top held sacred as a shrine, to be 
visited by many a pilgrim.! 


1 “ The large mountain was named Le Calvaire by 
the piety of the first settlers. At its summit were seven 
chapels, memorials of the mystic seven of St. John’s 
vision,— the scene of many a pilgrimage. Gallant cav- 
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Sometimes the two girls hugged this rugged 
ascent, lying against it, and paused for breath. 
The rush and purr of the river went on be- 
low, and all the wilderness night sounds were 
magnified by their negations—the night si- 
lences. 

At the summit of the mountain, starlight 
made indistinctly visible a number of low stone 
structures, each having a rough cross above 
its door. These were the seven chapels Mas- 
sawippa had told about. Whether they stood 
in regular design or were dotted about on the 
plateau, Claire scarcely used her heavy eyes to 
discern. She was comforted by Massawippa’s 
whisper that they must sleep in the first chapel, 
and by the sound of heavy hinges grating, as 
if the door yielded unwillingly an entrance to 
such benighted pilgrims. 

The tomb-like inclosure was quite as chill 
as the mountain air outside. They stood on 
uneven stone flooring, and listened for any 
breathing beside their own. 

“ Let me feel all around the walls and about 
the altar, madame,” whispered Massawippa. 

“Let me continue with you, then,” whis- 
pered back Claire. “ Have you been in this 
place before ?” 

“T have been in all the chapels, madame.” 

Claire held to Massawippa’s beaver gown 
and stepped grotesquely in her tracks as the 
ltalf-breed moved forward with stretched, ex- 
ploring fingers. When this blind progress 
brought them to the diminutive altar, they 
failed not to kneel before it and whisper some 
tired orisons. 

After one round of the chapel they groped 
back to the altar, assured that no foe lurked 
with them. 

The chancel rail felt like the smooth rind 
of a tree. Within the rail Massawippa said a 
wooden platform was built, on which it could 
be no sin against Heaven for such forlorn 
beings to sleep. 

Their clothes were now nearly dry; but foot- 
sore and weak with hunger, Claire sunk upon 
this refuge, disregarding dust which had set- 
tled there in silence and dimness all the days 
of the past winter. Exhaustion made her first 
posture the right one. Scarcely breathing, she 
would have sunk at once to stupor, but Massa- 
wippa hissed a joyful whisper through the dark. 

“ Madame!” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Madame, I have been feeling the top of 
the altar.” 

“ Do no sacrilege, Massawippa.” 

“ But last summer the walking woman put 


alier and high-born lady from their fastness at Ville- 
marie toiled side by side up the same weary height.” 
— Picturesque Canada. 
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bread and roasted birds on the altars for an 
offering. She has put some here to-day. Take 
this.” 

Claire encountered a groping hand full of 
something which touch received as food. 
Without further parley she sat up and ate. 
The very gentle sounds of mastication which 
even dainty women may make when crisp mor- 
sels tempt the hound of starvation that is within 
them could be heard in the dark. Claire’s less 
active animal nature was first silenced, and in 
compunction she spoke. 

“ If the hermit put these things on the altar 
for an offering, we are robbing a shrine.” 

“ She was willing for any pilgrim to carry 
them away, madame. The coureurs de bois 
visit these chapels and eat her birds. She is 
alive, madame! She is not dead! We shall 
find her at Carillon and get our canoe of her ; 
and the saints be praised for so helping us!” 

They finished their meal and stretched them- 

- selves upon the platform. Not a delicious scrap 
which could be eaten was left, but Massawip- 
pa piously dropped the bones outside the chan- 
cel rail. 

“ We are in sanctuary,” said Claire, her eyes 
pressed by the weight of darkness, Venturing 
with checked voice, the sweeter for such sup- 
pression and necessity of utterance, she sung 
above their heads into the low arching hollow 
a vesper hymn in monk’s Latin; after which 
they slept as they had slept in Jouaneaux’s 
house, and awoke to find the walking woman 
gazing over the rail at them, 

She was so old that her many wrinkles 
seemed carved in hard wood. Her features 
were unmistakably Indian; but from the gray 
blanket loosely draping her, and even from her 
inner wrappings of soft furs, came the smell of 
wholesome herbs. She held a long flask in one 
hand, evidently a bottle lost or thrown away 
by some passing ranger, and she extended it to 
Claire, her eyes twinkling pleasantly. 

Being relieved of it she turned and tapped 
with her staff—for her moccasins were silent — 
slowly around the chapel, mechanically keep- 
ing herself in motion. She was so different from 
fanatics who bind themselves in by walls that 
in watching her Claire forgot the flask. 

Massawippa uncorked it. 

“This is a drink she brews, madame. I 
have heard in my father’s camp that she brews 
it to keep herself strong and tireless.” 

Claire tasted and Massawippa drank the 
liquid, with unwonted disregard of a common 
bottle mouth. It was too tepid to be refresh- 
ing, but left a wild and spicy tang, delicious as 
the cleansed sensation of returning health. 

“ Good mother,” said Claire as she gave the 
hermit’s flask back, “ have you seen white men 
in canoes on the river ?” 
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The walking woman leaned lower on her 
staff with keen attention. Massawippa repeated 
Claire’s words in Huron, and added much in- 
quiry of her own. The walking woman moved 
back and forth beside the rail, making gestures 
with her staff and uttering gutturals, until she 
ended by beckoning to them and leading them 
out of the chapel. 

Massawippa interpreted her as saying that 
she had seen the white men and the Hurons 
following them, and had heard a voice in the 
woods speak out, “ Great deeds will now be 
done.” She would take care of all whom the 
saints sheltered behind their altar, but she chid 
Massawippa for prying into mysteries when 
the girl asked if she had foreseen their coming. 
They were to go with her to Carillon and get 
a canoe. 

She had breakfast for them down the moun- 
tain north of the chapels. 

The world is full of resurrections of the body. 
It was-nothing for two young creatures to rise 
up from their hard bed and plunge heartily 
into the dew and gladness of morning — the 
first morning of May. 

But the miracle of life is that coming of a 
person who instantly unlocks all our resources, 
among which we have groped forlorn and dis- 
inherited. Friend or lover, he enriches us with 
what was before our own, yet what we never 
should have gathered without the solvent of 
his touch, 

In some degree the walking woman came 
like such a prophet to Claire. As she brushed 
down the mountain-side with Massawippa, 
followed by woman and clinking staff, all 
things seemed easy to do. The healing of the 
woods flowed over her anxiety, and like an 
urchin she pried under moss and within logs 
for an instant’s peep at life swarming there. 
Never before had she felt turned loose to Na- 
ture, with the bounds of her past fallen away, 
and the freedom which at first abashed her 
now became like the lifting of wings. Sweet 
smells of wood mold and damp greenery 
came from this ancient forest like the long- 
preserved essence of primeval gladness. It did 
not have its summer density of leafage, but the 
rocks were always there, heaving their placid 
backs from the soil in the majesty of everlast- 
ing quiet. 

The walking woman lifted her stick and 
struck upon their rocky path, which answered 
with a hollow booming, as if drums were beaten 
underground, She gave Claire a wrinkled 
smile. 

“The rocks do the same far to the east- 
ward,” said Massawippa. “It is the earth’s 
heart which answers—we walk so close to it 
here. And, madame, I never saw any snakes 
in this fair land.” 
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XIX. 
THE HEROES OF THE LONG SAUT.! 


Ir was morning by the Long Saut, that 
length of boiling rapids which had barred 
the French expedition’s farther progress up 
the Ottawa. The seventeen Frenchmen, four 
Algonquins, and forty Hurons were encamped 
together in an open space on the west bank 
of the river. Their kettles were slung for 
breakfast, the fires blinking pinkly in luminous 
morning air; their morning hymn had not 
long ceased to echo from the forest around 
the clearing. Three times the previous day 
these men had prayed their prayers together 
in three languages. 

Their position at the foot of the rapids was 
well taken. The Iroquois must pass them. 
In the clearing stood a dilapidated fort, a 
mere stockade of sapling trunks, built the au- 
tumn before by an Algonquin war party; but 
Dollard’s party counted upon it as their pivot 
for action, though with strange disregard of 
their own defense they had not yet strength- 
ened it by earthworks. 

Dollard stood near the brink of the river 
watching the rapids. His scouts had already 
encountered some canoes full of Iroquois 
coming down the Ottawa, and in a skirmish 
two of the eftemy escaped. The main body, 
hastened by these refugees, must soon reach 
the Long Saut, unless they were determined 
utterly to reject and avoid the encounter, which 
it was scarcely in the nature of Iroquois to do. 

No canoes yet appeared on the rapids, but 
against the river’s southward sweep rode a 
new little craft holding two women. Having 
crossed the current below and hugged the 
western shore, this canoe shot out before Dol- 
lard’s eyes as suddenly as an electric lancet 
unsheathed by clouds. 

He blanched to his lips, and made a repel- 
lent gesture with both hands as if he could 
put back the woman of his love out of danger 
as swiftly and unaccountably as she put her- 
self into it. But his only reasonable course 
was to drag up the canoe when Massawippa 
beached it. 

The half-breed girl leaped out like a fawn 
and ran up the slope. Annahotaha came strid- 
ing down to meet her, and as she caught him 
around the body he lifted his knife as if the 
impulse which drove the arm of Virginius had 
been reborn in a savage of the New World. 
Massawippa showed her white teeth in rapt- 
urous smiling. So absolute was her trust in him 
that she waited thus whatever act his superior 


1 Pronounced “So.”” Abbé Faillon with exactness 
locates the engagement “a huit ou dix lieues au-des- 
sous de l’ile de Montreal, et au-dessous du saut dit de 
la Chaudiére.” 
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wisdom must dictate. That unflinching smile 
brought out its answer on his countenance. 
A copper glow seemed to fuse his features into 
grotesquely passionate tenderness. He turned 
his back towards his braves and hugged the 
child to his breast, smoothing her wings of 
black hair and uttering guttural murmurs which 
probably expressed that superlative nonsense 
mothers talk in the privacy of civilized nurs- 
eries. 

But Claire, pink as a rose from sun and 
wind, her head covered by a parchment bon- 
net of birch bark instead of the cap she lost 
at the island, her satin tatters carefully drawn 
together with fibers from porcupine quills and 
loosened from the girdle to flow around her 
worn moccasins, and radiant as in her loveliest 
moments, stretched her hands for Dollard’s 
help. 

He lifted her out of the canoe and placed 
her upon the ground; he knelt before her and 
kissed both of her hands. 

“Good-morning, monsieur!” said Claire, 
triumphantly. “ You left no command against 
my following the expedition.” 

That palpitating presence which we call 
life seemed to project itself beyond their faces 
and to meet. Her pinkness and triumph were 
instantly gone in the whiter heat of spiritual 
passion. She began to sob, and Dollard stood 
*up, strongly holding her in his arms. 

“ The paving-stone where you knelt — how 
I kissed it — how I kissed it! ” 

“T have not a word, Claire; not one word,” 
said Dollard. “I am blind and dumb and 
glad.” 

“ Oh, do be blind to my rags and scratches! 
I would have crept on my hands and face to 
you, monsieur, my saint! But now I am not 
crying.” 

“ How did you reach us unharmed ?” 

“ We saw no Iroquois, Have you yet seen 
them?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“But there was the river. Massawippa 
dragged me through that. Your face looks thin, 
my Dollard.” 

“TI have suffered. I did not know heaven 
was to descend upon me.” 

The Frenchmen and Indians, a stone’s-throw 
away, unable, indeed, to penetrate this singular 
encounter of the commandant’s, gave it scarcely 
a moment’s attention, but turned their eager 
gaze up the rapids. Dollard looked also, as 
suggestion became certainty. 

He hurried Claire to the palisade, calling 
his men to arm. 

Upon the rapids appeared a wonderful sight. 
Bounding down the broken and tumultu- 
ous water came the Iroquois in canoes which 
seemed unnumbered. They flung themselves 
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ashore and at the fort like a wave, and like a 
wave they were sent trickling back from the 
shock of their reception. 

Massawippa sat down by Claire in the small 
inclosure during this first brush with the en- 
emy. 

There was no time for either Frenchmen 
or Algonquins to look with astonished eyes at 
these girls, so soon were all united in common 
peril and bonds of endurance. Men purified 
by the devotion of such an undertaking could 
accept the voluntary presence of women as 
they might accept the unscared alighting of 
birds in the midst of them. 

The Iroquois next tried to parley, in order 
to take the allies unawares. But all their ef- 
forts were met with volleys of ammunition. So 
they drew off from the palisade and began to 
cut small trees and build a fort for themselves 
within the shelter of the woods, this being the 
Iroquois plan of besieging an enemy. 

Dollard had stored all his supplies and tools 
within his palisade. He now set to work with 
his men to strengthen the position, They 
drove stakes inside the inclosure and filled 
the space between outer and inner pickets 
with earth and stones as high as their heads, 
leaving twenty loopholes. Three men were 
appointed to each loophole. 

Before the French had finished intrenching 
themselves the Iroquois broke up all their 
canoes, lighted pieces at the fires, and ran to 
pile them against the palisade, but were again 
driven back. How many attacks were made 
Claire did not know, for volley followed vol- 
ley until the crack of muskets seemed contin- 
uous, but the Iroquois attained to a focus of 
howling when the principal chief of the Sene- 
cas, one of the Five Nations, fell among their 
dead, 

Morning and noon passed in this tumult of 
musketry and human outcry. In the unsullied 
May weather such gunpowder clouds must 
have been strange sights to nesting birds and 
other shy creatures of the woods. 

Claire and Massawippa looked into the sup- 
plies of the fort and set out food, but there 
was no water. Dusk came. Starlight came. 
The first rough day of this continuous battle 
was over, but not the battle. For the Iroquois 
gave the allies no rest, harassing them through 
that and every succeeding night. 

It was after 12 o’clock before Dollard could 
take Claire’s hands and talk with her a few 
unoccupied minutes. When women intrude 
upon men’s great labors they risk destroying 
their own tender ideals, but this daughter of a 
hundred soldiers had watched her husband all 
day in raptures of pride. To be near him in 
the little arena of his sacrifice was worth her 
heart-chilling vigil, worth her toilsome journey, 
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fully worth the supreme price she must yet 
pay. 
Earth from the breastworks, distributed by 
thuds of occasional Iroquois bullets, spattered 
impartially both Claire and Dollard. They had 
no privacy. Guttural Huron and Algonquin 
murmurs and the nervous intonation of French 
voices would have broken into all ordinary con- 
versation. But looking deeply at each other, 
and unconsciously breathing in the same ca- 
dences, they had their moment of talk as if 
standing on a peak together. There was a 
lonesome .bird in the woods uttering three or 
four falling notes, which could be heard at 
intervals when not drowned by any rising din 
of the Iroquois. 

“They sent a canoe down river this after- 
noon,” said Dollard, “ evidently for their reén- 
forcements from below.” 

“ How long do you think we can hold out?” 
inquired Claire. 

“ Until we have broken their force. We must 
do that.” 

“T was on an island at the mouth of the 
Ottawa when you passed, my commandant. 
That was purgatory to me.” 

“Since you reached us,” said Dollard, “I 
have accepted you without question and with- 
out remorse. I am stupefied. I love you. But, 
Claire, to what a death I have brought you!” 

“Tt is a death befitting well the daughter 
of the stout-hearted Constable of France. But 
do not leave me again, Dollard!” 

“The Iroquois shall not touch you alive, 
Claire,” he promised. 

“T am ready shriven,” she said, smiling. 
“Except of one fault. That will I now con- 
fess,—a fault committed against the delicacy of 
women,— and I hated the abbess and the bishop 
because they detected me in it. I came to New 
France for love of you, my soldier. Could I 
help following you from world to world?” 

“© Claire!” trembled Dollard, taking his 
hat off and standing uncovered before her. 

“ But you should not have known this until 
we were old—until you had seen me Madame 
des Ormeaux many years, dignified and very, 
very discreet, so that no breath could discredit 
me save this mine own confession.” 

During four days the Iroquois constantly 
harassed the fort while waiting for their reén- 
forcements, enraged more each day at their 
own losses and at the handful of French and 
Indians who stood in the way of their great 
raid upon New France. Hungry, thirsty, and 
giddy from loss of sleep, the allies in the fort 
stood at their loopholes and poured out de- 
struction. Their supplies were gone, except- 
ing dry hominy, which they could not swallow 
without water. 

Some of the young Frenchmen made a rush 














to the river, protected by the guns of the fort, 
and brought all the water they could thus 
carry. They also dug within the palisade and 
reached a little clayey moisture which helped 
to cool their mouths. 

Among the Iroquois were renegade Hurons 
who had been adopted by the Five Nations. 
During these four days of trial the renegades 
shouted to their brethren in the fort to come 
over and surrender to the Iroquois. Seven or 
eight hundred more warriors were hurrying 
from the mouth of the Richelieu River, and 
not a blackened coal was to be left where the 
fort and the Frenchmen stood. 

“Come over,” tempted these Hurons. “The 
Iroquois will receive you as brothers. Will 
you stay there and die for the sake of a few 
Frenchmen ? ” 

First one, then two more, then three at 
a time, the famished braves of Annahotaha 
slipped over the intrenchment and deserted, in 
spite of his rage and exhortations, 

On the fifth day, an hour before dawn, a hand 
of auroral light spread its fingers across the 
sky from west to east. Betwixt these finger 
rays were dark spaces having no stars, but 
through the pulsing medium of every gigantic 
finger the constellations glittered. Many signs 
were seen in the heavens during the colonial 
years of New France, but nothing like the 
blessed hand stretched over the Long Saut. 

That day rapids and forests appeared to 
rock with the vibration of savage yells, for 
soon after daylight the expected force arrived. 

La Mouche had sulked some time at the loop- 
hole where he was stationed with Annahotaha. 
Massawippa’s back was towards him during all 
this period of distress. She never saw that he 
was thirsty and that his cracked lips bled. If 
she was solicitous for anybody except the stal- 
wart chief it was for that white wife of Dollard, 
who stood always near Dollard when not doing 
what could be done for the wounded. 

La Mouche had no stomach for dying an 
unrewarded death. Dogged hatred of his false 
position and of his tardy suit had grown large 
within him. He therefore left his loophole 
while Annahotaha’s gun was emptied, leaped 
on top of the palisade, and stretched his dark 
face back an instant to interrogate Massawip- 
pa’s quick eye. A motion of her head might 
yet bring him back. But did she think that he 
meant to be killed like a dog to whom the 
bone of a good word has never been thrown ? 

“ My father!” shouted the girl, pointing 
with a finger which pierced La Mouche’s soul. 
“ Shoot that coward ; shoot him down!” 

Annahotaha seized the long pistol from his 
side and discharged it at his deserting nephew. 
But La Mouche in the same instant dropped 
outside and ran over to the Iroquois. 

Vo.. XXXVII.—73. 
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There remained now only the Frenchmen, 
Annahotaha, and the four Algonquins. 

Playfully, as a cat reaches out to cuff its 
mouse, the army of Iroquois now approached 
the fort. They gamboled from side to side 
and uttered screeches. But the loopholes were 
yet all manned by men who would not die of 
fatigue and physical privation, and the fire 
which sprung from those loopholes astounded 
the enemy. Guns of large caliber carried scraps 
of iron and lead, and mowed like artillery. 

Three days more, says the chronicle, did this 
fort by the Long Saut hold out. Who can tell 
all the story of those days ? and who can hear 
all the story of such endurance ? When accla- 
mation cheers a man’s blood and a great cloud 
of witnesses encompasses him, heroic courage 
is made easy. But here were a few doomed 
men in the wilderness, whose fate and whose 
action might be misrepresented by a surviving 
foe — silent fighters against odds, thinking, 
“This anguish and sacrifice of mine are lost 
on the void, and perhaps taken no account of 
by any intelligence, except that myself knows it, 
and myself demands it of me.” 

This is the courage which brings a man’s 
soul up above his body like a tall flame out 
of an altar, and makes us credit the tale of 
our lineage tracing thus backward: “ Which 
was the son of Adam, which was the son of 
»God.” 

The fort could not be taken by surprise ; it 
could not be taken by massed sallies. The 
Iroquois wrangled among themselves. Some 
were for raising the siege and going back to 
their own country. Their best braves lay in 
heaps. But others scouted the eternal disgrace 
of leaving unpunished so pitiful a foe. 

Finally they made themselves great shields 
of split logs, broad as a door, and crept for- 
ward under cover of these to hew away the 
palisades. Mad for revenge, they used their 
utmost skill and caution. 

It was at this time that Dollard, among his 
reeling and praying men— men yet able to 
smile with powder-blackened faces through 
the loopholes — took a large musketoon, filled 
it with explosives, and plugged it ready to 
throw among the enemy. His arms had not 
remaining strength to fling it clear of the pali- 
sade’s jagged top. It fell back and exploded 
in the fort, and amidst the frightful confusion 
the Iroquois made their first breach, to find it 
defended; and yet another breach, and yet an- 
other, overflowing the inclosure with all their 
swarms. 

Smoke-clouds curled around the bride who 
had trod that sward and borne her part in the 
suffering. Half blinded by the explosion, Dol- 
lard held Claire with his left arm and fought 
with his sword. As firm and white as a mar- 
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ARM AND FOUGHT WITH HIS SWORD.” 


“DOLLARD HELD CLAIRE WITH HIS LEFT 


ble face, the face of the Laval-Montmorency 
met her foes. The blood of man-warriors, even 
of Anne, the great and warlike Constable of 
France, throbbed steadfastly in the arm which 
grasped her husband and the heart which stood 
by his until they were swept down by the same 
volley of musketry, and lay as one body among 
the dead. Perhaps to Claire and Dollard it 
was but sudden release from thirst, hunger, 
exhaustion, and victorious howling. For La 
Mouche found Massawippa pointing as if she 
saw through the earthwork. The half-breed’s 
eyes glowed with expansive brightness, as a 
spark does just before it expires. Her child- 
ish contours were beautiful, and unbroken by 
pain. 
“ Father,” said Massawippa with effort,— 
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the chief was dead, having saved her from 
the Iroquois with the last stroke of his hand,— 
“do you see madame —and the comman- 
dant — walking there under—birches ?” Her 
face smiled as she died, and remained set in 
its smile. 

There are people who steadily live the lives 
they hate, whose common speech misrepre- 
sents their thought, who walk the world fet- 
tered. Is it better with these than with winged 
souls ? 

Fire and smoke of a great burning rose up 
and blinded the day beside the Long Saut. It 
was a mighty funeral pile. The tender grass 
all around, licked by flame, gave juices of the 
earth to that sacrifice. The wine of young 
lives, the spices and treasures of courageous 














hearts, went freely to it, and for more than two 
hundred and twenty-five years love and grati- 
tude have consecrated the spot. 


XX. 
POSTERITY. 


THREE weeks after Dollard’s departure 
Jacques Goffinet took the boat and one Huron 
Indian whom Dollard had sent back with the 
boat and set off to Montreal to obey his mas- 
ter’s final order. 

No appearances on the river had caused 
alarm at St. Bernard. While record has not 
been made of the route taken by the Iroquois 
brought from the Richelieu, it is evident that 
they passed north of Montreal island, avoiding 
settlements. 

Montreal was waiting in silence and anxiety 
for news of the expedition. 

The first person whom Jacques encountered 
was the nuns’ man Jouaneaux, watching the 
St. Lawrence with uneasy expectation in his 
eyes. 

When they had exchanged greetings, as men 
do when each thinks only of the information 
he can get from the other, Jouaneaux said : 

“ You come from up river ?” 

“ From St. Bernard island,” replied Jacques. 
“* What news of the expedition ? ” 

But Jouaneaux had widened his mouth re- 
ceptively, 

“ You are then from the commandant Dol- 
lard’s seigniory ?” 

“The commandant is my seignior,’ 
Jacques. 

Jouaneaux laid hold of his sleeve. 

“ Did Mademoiselle de Granville return to 
St. Bernard and take the little half-breed 
Sister with her ?” 

“ Mademoiselle de Granville, my comman- 
dant’s sister, is at St. Bernard; yes,” replied 
Jacques, arrested and stupefied by such in- 
quiries, 

“ Look you here, my good friend,” ex- 
claimed Jouaneaux. “I speak for the nuns 
of St. Joseph of the Hétel Dieu, where your 
master put his sister for protection before he 
set out. Was not her fire built to suit her ? 
We are poor, but our hospitality is free, and 
we love not to have it flung back in our faces. 
Still, I say nothing of mademoiselle. She hath 
her seigniory to look after, and she was not a 
novice.” 

“ My master left my lady at the governor's 
house,” asserted Jacques. 

“ But,” continued Jouaneaux, “this I will 
say: ill did she requite us in that she carried 
off the novice Massawippa, whose father, the 
Huron chief, had put her in the Hétel Dieu 
to take vows.” 


’ 
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“] will go to the governor,” threatened 
Jacques, feeling himself baited. 

“ And what will it profit thee to go to the 
governor ? The governor is a just man, and 
he hath the good of the Hétel Dieu at heart.” 

“ IT know nothing about your Hétel Dieu,” 
said Jacques, having forebodings at his heart. 

“ But where is our novice ?” persisted Joua- 
neaux, following him. 

“ IT know nothing about your novice.” 

At the governor’s house, by scant questions 
on his part and much speech on Jouaneaux’s, 
he learned that Dollard was yet unheard from, 
that Claire had been left at the hospital, and 
for some unspoken reason, which Jacques si- 
lently accepted as good since it was the com- 
mandant’s reason, she had been received as 
the commandant’s sister ; and finally that she 
had disappeared with a young novice, the 
daughter of Annahotaha, soon after the expe- 
dition left, and no one in Montreal knew any- 
thing else about her. 

Distressed to muteness by such tidings, 
Jacques went back to his boat, still followed 
by Jouaneaux, and pushed off up the river with 
the malediction of St. Joseph invoked upon 
him. 

As his Huron rowed back along Lake St. 
Louis they saw a canoe drifting, and cau- 
tiously approaching it they found that it held a 
avounded brave in the war-dress of the Hurons. 
He lay panting in his little craft, feverish and 
helpless, and they towed him to the island and 
carried him up into the seigniory kitchen. 

The May sun shone and bees buzzed past 
the windows ; all the landscape and the pleas- 
ant world seemed to contradict the existence of 
such a blot on nature as a blood-streaked man. 

The family gathered fearfully about La 
Mouche as he lay upon a bear-skin brought 
down from the saloon for him by Joan. 

Jacques gave him brandy and Louise bathed 
his wounds. They used such surgery as they 
knew, and La Mouche told them all the story 
of the Long Saut except his desertion. None 
of five deserters who escaped from the Iro- 
quois, and from the tortures to which the Iro- 
quois put all the deserters after burning the 
fort, could tell the truth about their own ac- 
tion until long after. 

Jacques turned away from this renegade and 
threw both arms around one of the cemented 
pillars. Louise fell on her knees beside him, 
and the broad hall was filled with wailings. 
There were consolations which Louise remem- 
bered when her religion and her stolid sense of 
duty began reconciling her to the eternal ab- 
sence of Claire and Dollard. She stood up 
and took her apron to wipe her good man’s 
eyes, saying without greediness and merely 
as seizing on a tangible fact: 
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“Thou hast the island of St. Bernard left 
thee.” 

“ But he that is gone,” sobbed Jacques, “ he 
was to me more than the whole earth.” 

The four other Hurons who escaped carried 
all the details of the battle, except their own 
desertion, to Montreal. But the Lroquois were 
not so reticent, and in time this remnant of 
Hurons was brought to admit that Annaho- 
taha alone of the tribe stood by the French- 
men to the last. 

As for the Iroquois, they slunk back to their 
own country utterly defeated and confounded. 
They had no further desire to fight such an 
enemy. Says the historian,! “If seventeen 
Frenchmen, four Algonquins, and one Huron, 
behind a picket fence, could hold seven hun- 
dred warriors at bay so long, what might they 
expect from many such fighting behind walls 
of stone?” The colony of New France was 
redeemed out of their hands, After the strug- 
gle at the Long Saut it enjoyed such a period 
of rest and peace as the Iroquois had not 
permitted it for years. 

When La Mouche recovered from his wounds 
he crept away to his céte down the river, and 
with little regret the people on St. Bernard 
heard of him no more. 

Jacques and Louise remained in possession 
of St. Bernard, and on that island their stout- 
legged children played, or learned contented 
thrift, or followed their father in his sowing; 
their delight being the real priest who came 
with his glowing altar to teach them religion, 
and their terror the pretended priest in the 
top apartment of their house. For Mademoi- 
selle de Granville lived many years, so indulged 
in her humors that the story went among neigh- 
boring seigniories that she had an insane brother 
whom she imprisoned on St. Bernard out of 
tenderness towards him, instead of sending him 
to some asylum in France.” 

Rather because her memory was a spot of 
tenderness within themselves always on the 
point of bleeding, than because of their igno- 
rant dread of law’s intermeddling, Jacques and 

1 Francis Parkman. 

Le Moine. 


9 
3 “ Dollard, un homme de cceur,” says Abbé Faill- 
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Louise never told about Dollard’s bride. The 
marriage had taken place in Quebec. Dollier 
de Casson, who celebrated it, made no record 
of the fact in connection with his account of 
Dollard’s exploit. The jealousies and bicker- 
ings then rising high between Quebec and 
Montreal clouded or misrepresented -or sup- 
pressed many a transaction. And honest Doll- 
ier de Casson, who no doubt learned by 
priestly methods the fate of the bride, may 
have seen fit to withhold the luster of her 
devotion from the name of Laval, since the 
bishop pressed no inquiries after his impulsive 
young relative. News stretched slowly to and 
from France then. Her name dropped out of 
all records, except the notarial one of her mar- 
riage, and a faint old clew which an obscure 
scribe has left embodying a scarcely credited 
tale told by the Huron deserters. Without 
monument, what was once her beautiful body 
has become grass, flowers, clear air, beside 
the hoarse rapids. She died, as many a woman 
has died, silently crowning the deed done by 
a man, and in her finer immortality can per- 
haps smile at being forgotten, since it is not 
by him. 

But Dollard has been the darling of his 
people for more than two and a quarter cen- 
turies. 

On every midsummer-day, when the festival 
of St. John the Baptist is kept with pageant, 
music, banners, and long processions; when 
thousands choke the streets, and triumphal 
arch after triumphal arch lifts masses of flow- 
ers to the June sun; when invention has taxed 
itself to carry beautiful living pictures before 
the multitude —then there is always a tableau 
to commemorate the heroes of the Long Saut. 
If young children or if strangers ask, “ Who was 
Dollard ?” any Frenchman is ready to answer : 

“ He was a man of courageous heart ;* he 
saved Canada from the Iroquois.” 

The dullest soul is stirred to passionate ac- 
clamation as the chevalier and his sixteen men 
go by. 

And when we tell our stories, shall we tell 
them only of the commonplace, the gay, the 
debonair life of this world ? Shall the heroes 
be forgotten ? 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

















SIMONE 
(PROPERLY, SIMONE MARTINI. 


HE good fortune which befell 
Cimabue in his friendship with 
Dante was closely paralleled 
by that of Simone, the Sienese 
painter, in his relations with 
Petrarch, by which the artist’s 

reputation was spread abroad through the 

world of letters and theology, and, in this lat- 
ter friendship, even leading to the artist’s being 
called to Avignon, then the seat of the papacy. 

Simone is best known from having painted the 

portraits of Petrarch and Laura, as well as por- 

traits of other eminent personages of his day. 

But in this portraiture we must not discover 

the altogether modern practice of study from 

life or imagine anything like the work of the 
genuine school of portraiture which began with 
the early Dutch schools, perhaps contempo- 
raneously with the Venetians. The portraiture 
of the end of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries was a shadowy si- 
militude of the personal presence, and, judging 
from what remains of it, was done only from 
memory, as all the figures were. Painting was 
still a convention, and the conception of any- 
thing like what moderns now realize even in 
their idealisms was generations in the future. 

That even the rival schools of Florence and 

Siena were very like is made clear by the fact 

already pointed out that the painters of one are 

so often attributed to the other by the writers 
of a time very near to that of the painters’ 
own. Thus Vasari makes Simone the pupil of 

Giotto, while as seen by modern inquiry it 

is clear that he is a Sienese painter, as indeed 

the tradition of his name would make him, 
though to a careless student the differences of 
style are hardly to be dwelt on. 

Petrarch, indeed, long ago made any confu- 
sion concerning Simone’s quality without any 
excuse, for he says: “ I have known two excel- 
lent painters— Giotto of Florence, whose fame 
is great in the present generation, and Simone 
of Siena.” He does not indeed say that he 
was not a pupil of Giotto, but as the school 
of Siena was the older and, prior to Giotto, 
probably the more advanced one, it is most 
improbable that Petrarch should have ignored 
the true relation; and had Simone, his inti- 
mate personal friend, been the pupil of his 
other friend Giotto, he had hardly omitted 
some mention of the fact in this common com- 
memoration. But we are left in little doubt, for 








ALSO CALLED SIMONE 


MEMMI. 


OF SIENA. 


1283-1344.) 


the more recent searches of Milanesi have made 
it tolerably clear that Simone owed his art, as he 
did his existence, to the great rival of Florence. 

In 1324 Simone Martini married the sister 
of Filippo (Lippo) Memmi, which caused the 
confusion as to his name, Simone being often 
mentioned by Vasari as the brother of Lippo. 

In the town hall of Siena is a fresco signed 
by Simone and bearing the date 1315. It rep- 
resents the Virgin and Child, with a great num- 
ber of saints and angels, some of whom hold 
a canopy over the throne. In spite of the great 
size of this fresco—for the figures are more 
than life-size —it is painted like a miniature, 
the garments being touched up with gold and 
delicately embroidered. In 1321 we find that 
twenty-six lire were paid to Simone for retouch- 
ing this fresco. 

In 1320 the convent of St. Catherine in Pisa 
ordered a picture from Simone for the high 
altar. Parts of it have been lost, but other 
parts have been preserved in the Gallery of 
Fine Arts of Pisa, and in the seminary. This is 
the most beautiful of his paintings which re- 
main to us. In the seven principal divisions 
are the half-figures of the Virgin and Child and 
of six saints. Above each are two half-figures 
of apostles. In the cusps are Christ and two 
archangels, and the prophets. Below the Vir- 
gin is an Ecce Homo with six little figures of 
saints on each side. ‘This painting is truly mar- 
velous for delicacy and expression. At Orvieto, 
in the museum, there are several panels by Si- 
mone, probably painted about this time. 

In Assisi, in the Church of St. Martin, are 
ten frescos from the history of the saint, which 
Vasari attributes to Puccio Capanna, but which 
are, according to Cavalcaselle, certainly by 
Simone. Some other frescos in the lower 
church Vasari speaks of as by Simone, and 
tells of their being by Lippo; but the assistant 
was most likely Donato Martini, Simone’s 
younger brother, who accompanied him to 
Avignon. 

These frescos, especially the first-mentioned 
series, are among Simone’s most important 
works, The drawing of the figures is not al- 
ways correct, nor the proportion just ; the joints 
are often clumsy and the extremities heavy ; 
but as a rule the action is spontaneous and 
graceful, the expression lifelike, the drapery 
flowing, the color vigorous, and the execution 
accurate and precise when compared with 
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SIMONE 


prior and most contemporary work. Vasari’s 
opinion of Simone is that he was not a good 
draughtsman, but rather that he was endowed 
by nature with great invention, and that he 
painted much and well from life, this being 
qualified, as I have before shown. 

From 1328 to 1335 Simone was at work in 
Siena again. He executed another fresco in 
the council hall, opposite to the one painted 
in 1315, representing the victorious general 
Guidoriccio da Fogliano on horseback, for 
which he received sixteen florins. For other 
paintings executed in various churches and 
public buildings we find he got such sums as 
one lira five soldi, four lire five soldi, twenty- 
two lire eight soldi, etc. Only two frescos of 
all this work remain. A panel painted at this 
time is now in the Uffizi at Florence. Before 
leaving Italy he seems to have made designs 
for the Campo Santo of Pisa, which were car- 
ried out by Lippo Memmi. Vasari wrongly 
attributes the execution also to Simone. 

In 1339 he was called to Avignon. Some 
of the old writers say he was taken there by a 
cardinal who was passing through Siena on his 
way to join the papal court on the banks of the 
Rhone. Very little is known of the work done 
by Simone in Avignon. The frescos in the 
cathedral are so fallen into decay as to be 
hardly distinguishable; most of those in the 
pontifical palace—since used as a barrack— 
are almost equally ruined, and from what re- 
mains they would seem to have been executed 
by his brother Donato rather than by Simone 
himself. 

The papal chapel is decorated with frescos 
undoubtedly by Simone, but the somewhat 
poor execution would seem to indicate that 
much of the work was done by Donato or by 
some other assistant. They represent scenes 
from the life of St. John the Baptist, and in 
one is a group of women, intended evidently 
as portraits, the first of whom, most richly 
dressed, is like the reputed portrait of Laura 
in the Spanish chapel at Florence. She stands 
very straight, looking calmly in front of her. 
Her yellow robe is covered by a long blue 
mantle ; a hood covers her head and is but- 
toned close around her throat; and her red- 
gold hair, parted down the middle, is bound by 
a red ribbon. Another chapel in the palace 
containing frescos by Simone is that of the 
Holy Office, but these are in very bad preser- 
vation— much faded and retouched.! 

Simone died in 1344 and was buried in the 
Church of S, Francesco. Vasari maintains him 
to be the author of three of the frescos in the 
Spanish chapel of Santa Maria Novella; but 


1 Cavalcaselle identifies as by Simone a charming 
little panel of Christ Found in the Temple, now in 
the gallery at Liverpool, and a second at Antwerp. 
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contemporary evidence shows that in 1355 they 
were still unfinished, while the chapel itself 
was only begun in 1350. The work which of 
all still remaining best represents him is prob- 
ably that in his native city and that at Assisi. 
He was not a great original artist like Giotto 
or Duccio, but an excellent workman, diligent, 
conscientious, and while closely adherent to 
the traditions of his school still in his concep- 
tions no mere copyist—his inventions some- 
times showing decided originality if not imag- 
inative power. But in that day obedience to 
conventional types, and even the most frank 
adaptation of the compositions of approved pre- 
decessors, was considered rather a virtue of the 
painter than a derogation of his dignity, and 
originality bore no premium. ‘The old types 
kept a semi-sacred character, and the imagina- 
tion had always to obey laws which descended 
from the Byzantines more or less directly. 
Memmi’s personality — if that quality in art 
can be distinguished from individuality — was 
sturdy and matter of fact rather than winged 
and daring like Giotto’s; but even Giotto 
never escaped from his conventional prece- 
dents. Religious conservatism, as well as the 
prescriptions of the schools, militated against 
novelty. 

The close relation between Simone and his 
brother-in-law Lippo, not merely personal but 
technical, has doubtless led to frequent con- 
fusion between their works. Lippo was Si- 
mone’s assistant at Pisa, and we know that 
after 1324 they worked together in the studio 
of Simone. As Lippo’s excellence lay in his exe- 
cution rather than in composition, he probably 
did a great deal of the actual work in the pic- 
tures attributed to his master and relative, both 
in carrying out the designs of the latter and in 
gilding and decorating the beautiful architect- 
ural frames which formed so important a partof 
the ornamental system of the time. One of these 
frames is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
in the original state— framing a group of pic- 
tures of the school of Lorenzetti. The pictures 
which are signed by Lippo, though possibly 
entirely by him, are often only repetitions of the 
designs of Simone, as for instance in the fresco 
in the town hall of San Gimigiano he fol- 
lowed that by Simone in the town hall of 
Siena. Vasari says that Lippo finished the 
work which’ Simone left unfinished when he 
went to Avignon and that which he left in- 
complete at his death; but there are many 
pictures signed by Lippo which can hardly be 
distinguished from those of Simone, showing 
that a complete accord existed between them. 
Therefore we have really no absolute criterion 


Both were painted probably at Avignon, and therefore 
give the latest phase of the art of the painter. They 
show the teaching of Duccio. A third is in the Louvre. 





CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA.” BY SIMONE MEMMI (MARTINI). 


(DETAIL FROM A PANEL IN THE LIBRARY OF THE SEMINARIO AT PISA.) 














by which we can separate the work of one from 
that of the other, and we may imagine them 


NOTES BY 
ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


OVEMBER 5, 1887.— At Pisa I found undoubtedly 

the finest work of Simone Memmi—small panels 

of single saints. Such rare and delicate work I had 

not supposed him capable of. The finish of these paint- 

ings is most exquisite, and reminds me much of the 

treatment of Duccio, whom he succeeded. Of these 

I had begun to engrave the Santa Chiara, but subse- 
quently abandoned it for the St. Catherine. 

May 25, 1888.—‘‘ St. Catherine of Alexandria,” by 
Simone Martini, called Simone Memmi, is a detail 
from a panel in the library of the Seminario at Pisa. 
The panel itself is a detail of what was once a large 
and beautiful work. It is now dismembered, and some 
of its parts are found in the Pisa Academy and the 
others at the Seminario; none of the panels, however, 
are lost. It was painted in the year 1320 for the high 
altar of the Church of St. Catherine, Pisa, and was 
composed of seven principal compartments represent- 
ing half-length figures of apostles and saints. One of 
these, a Madonna and Child, occupied the center, the 
others being disposed on each side. They are about 
two feet high, and are each inclosed in a handsome 
framework. Above each are two small half-lengths, 
and above and between each of these two is a smaller 
medallion, the whole forming a panel about four feet 
high. These seven principal panels represent, besides 
the Madonna and Child, the following saints: St. John 
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associated in all the work attributed to either, 


W. J. Stillman. 
ENGRAVER, 


the Evangelist, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Peter, St. 
John the Baptist, St. Catherine of Alexandria, and St. 
Dominic. 

The predella to the picture consisted of an Ecce 
Homo in the center, and twelve saints, male and fe- 
male, six on each side —half-lengths, perhaps nine 
inches high. The whole when complete must have 
measured some 14 or 15 feet long by 6 or 7 feet high. 

It is painted in tempera upon wood, The backgrounds 
and glories are of gold, as well as much of the trim- 
ming and ornamentation of the draperies. The dra- 
pery of St. Catherine is richly ornamented, and the 
painting of this is exquisite for delicacy and clean- 
ness, as is the engraved work in the glory around the 
head — far too delicate and neat to be done justice to 
in any engraving. It will be noticed that the execu- 
tion of the patterns in the drapery is flat, without re- 
gard to foreshortening in the folds. Attention does 
not appear to have been directed to this foreshortening 
until a century later, in the time of Pietro della Fran- 
cesca (1415-1492). The color of the drapery is of a 
warm gray tone, yellowish in the lighter portions, and 
the dark folds of a neutral or bluish tint, The flesh tints 
are similar in tone, but darker. The book is red, but 
of a soft, agreeable tone; the hand which holds it has 
been restored. St. Catherine, as patron saint and martyr, 
has several attributes. The crown is hers by right as 
sovereign princess; she bears the palm as martyr; 
she holds the book as significant of her learning. 


ALL-KIND MOTHER. 


O, whatever is at hand 

~ Is full meet for the demand: 
Nature ofttimes giveth best 
When she seemeth chariest. 
She hath shapen shower and sun 
To the need of every one — 
Summer bland and winter drear, 
Dimpled pool and frozen mere. 
All thou lackest she hath still, 
Near thy finding and thy fill. 
Yield her fullest faith, and she 
Will endow thee royally. 


Loveless weed and lily fair 

She attendeth, here and there — 
Kindly to the weed as to 

The lorn lily teared with dew. 
Each to her hath use as dear 

As the other; an thou clear 

Thy cloyed senses thou may’st see 
Haply all the mystery. 

Thou shalt see the lily get 

Its divinest blossom ; yet 

Shall the weed’s tip bloom no less 
With the song-bird’s gleefulness. 
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Thou art poor, or thou art rich — 
Never lightest matter which : 

All the glad gold of the noon, 

All the silver of the moon, 

She doth lavish on thee, while 
Thou withholdest any sntile 

Of thy gratitude to her, 

Baser used than usurer. 

Shame be on thee an thou seek 
Not her pardon, with hot cheek, 
And bowed head, and brimming eyes, 
At her merciful “ Arise ! 


James Whitcomb Riley, 





THE REMOVAL OF McCLELLAN.—FINANCIAL MEASURES.— 
SEWARD AND CHASE, 


BY JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY, PRIVATE SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT. 


HE latter part of September 
wore away in resting the 
exhausted Army of the 
Potomac, and beginning 
anew the endless work of 
equipment and supply — 
work which from the na- 
ture of the case can never 

be finished in an army of 200,000 men, any 
more than in a city of the same size. But this 
was a lesson which McClellan appeared never 
able to learn. So long as a single brigade 
commander complained that some of his men 
needed new shoes it seemed impossible for Mc- 
Clellan to undertake active operations until that 
special want was supplied. When that was 
done some company of cavalry was short a 
few horses, and the vicious circle of importu- 
nate demand and slow supply continued. On 
the 23d of September, General McClellan dis- 
covered signs of heavy reénforcements mov- 
ing towards the enemy from Winchester and 
Charlestown. The fact of the enemy’s remain- 
ing so long in his front, instead of appear- 
ing to him as a renewed opportunity, only 
excited in him the apprehension that he would 
be again attacked. He therefore set up a new 
clamor for reénforcements. “ A defeat at this 
juncture would be ruinous to our cause. . 
General Sumner with his corps and Williams’s 
(Banks’s) occupy Harper’s Ferry and the sur- 
rounding heights. I think,” is the doleful plaint 
with which the dispatch closes, “he will be 
able to hold his position till reénforcements 
arrive.” Four days afterwards he writes again 
in the same strain : 





This army is not now in condition to undertake an- 
other campaign. . . My present purpose is to hold 
the army about as it is now, rendering Harper’s 
Ferry secure and watching the river closely, intend- 
ing to attack the enemy should he attempt to cross 
to this side. 


He is full of apprehension in regard to an 
attack upon Maryland, and prays that the river 
may rise so that the enemy may not cross. 


2 In his memoirs McClellan tries to create the im- 
pression that the President was satisfied with his delay 
at this time; but his private letters printed in the same 
volume leave no doubt of the contrary. He says, refer- 
ring to the President’s visit, October 2, “ His ostensi- 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY.! 


1 Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886. All rights reserved. 


The President, sick at heart at this exasper- 
ating delay, resolved at the end of the month to 
make a visit to McClellan’s camp to see if in a 
personal interview he could notinspire him with 
some sense of the necessity for action. The 
morning report of the 3oth of September 
showed the enormous aggregate of the Army 
of the Potomac, present and absent, including 
Banks’s command in Washington, as 303,959. 
Of this number over 100,000 were absent, 
28,000 on special duty, and 73,000 present for 
duty in Banks’s command, leaving 100,000 
present for duty under McClellan’s immediate 
command. ‘This vast multitude in arms was 
visited by the President in the first days of Octo- 
ber. So far as he could see, it was a great army 
ready for any work that could be asked of it. 
During all his visit he urged with as much en- 
ergy as was consistent with his habitual courtesy 
the necessity for an immediate employment of 
this force.2 McClellan met all his suggestions 
and entreaties with an amiable inertia, which 
deeply discouraged the President. After a day 
and a night spent in such an interchange of 
views the President left his tent early in the 
morning and walked with a friend * to an em- 
inence which commanded a view of a great 
part of the camp. For miles beneath them, 
glistening in the rising sun, spread the white 
tents of the mighty hosts. The President 
gazed for a while in silence upon the scene, 
then turned to his friend and said: “ Do you 
know what that is?” He answered in some 
astonishment, “It is the Army of the Poto- 
mac.” “So it is called,” responded the Presi- 
dent; “but that is a mistake: it is only 
McClellan’s body-guard.” He went back to 
Washington taking little comfort from his 
visit ; and after a few days of painful delibera- 
tion, getting no news of any movement, he sent 
McClellan the following positive instruc- 
tions : 





Wasuincton, D. C,, October 6, 1862. 
Major-GeneraAL McCietran: I am instructed to 
telegraph you as follows: The President directs that 
you cross the Potomac and give battle to the enemy 


ble purpose is to see the troops and the battle-field ; I 
incline to think that the real purpose of his visit is to 
push me into a premature advance into Virginia.” 

3 Hon. O. M. Hatch of Illinois, from whom we have 
this story. 



















or drive him South. Your army must move now 
while the roads are good. If you cross the river be- 
tween the enemy and Washington and cover the 
latter by your operations, you can be reénforced by 
30,000 men. If you move up the valley of the 
Shenandoah, not more than 12,000 or 15,000 can 
be sent to you. The President advises the interior 
line, between Washington and the enemy, but does 
not order it. He is very desirous that your army 
move as soon as possible. You will immediately re- 
port what line you adopt and when you intend to 
cross the river; also to what point the reénforce- 
ments are to be sent. It is necessary that the plan 
of your operations be positively determined on be- 
fore orders are given for building bridges and re- 
pairing railroads, I am directed to add that the 
Secretary of War and the General-in-Chief fully con- 
cur with the President in these instructions. 


H. W. Hatteck, General-in-Chief. 


These orders were emphasized a few days 
later by a repetition of the same stinging in- 
sult which Lee had once before inflicted upon 
McClellan on the Peninsula. Stuart’s cavalry 
crossed the Potomac, rode entirely around the 
Union army, recrossed the river lower down, 
and joined Lee again without damage. Mc- 
Clellan seems to have felt no mortification 
from this disgraceful occurrence, which he used 
merely as a pretext for new complaints against 
the Government. He seemed to think that he 
had presented a satisfactory excuse for his in- 
efficiency when he reported to Halleck that 
his cavalry had “marched 78 miles in 24 
hours while Stuart’s was marching go.” He 
pretended that he had at the time only a thou- 
sand cavalry. ‘This led to a remarkable corre- 
spondence ! between him and the Government, 
which shows the waste and destruction of mili- 
tary material under McClellan. By the re- 
ports from the Quartermaster-General’s office, 
there were sent to the Army of the Potomac, 
during the six weeks ending the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 10,254 horses and a very large number of 
mules. “The cost of the horses issued within 
the last six weeks to the Army of the Potomac,” 
says General Meigs, “is probably not less than 
$1,200,000.” We may well ask in the words 
used by the Quartermaster-General in another 
place: Is there an instance on record of such 
a drain and destruction of horses “in a country 
not a desert”? Day after day the tedious con- 
troversy went on. This frightful waste of horses 
was turned by McClellan, as he turned every- 
thing, into a subject of reproach against the 
Government. To one of his complaining dis- 
patches the President sent this sharp rejoinder: 
“Will you pardon me for asking what the horses 


1 War Records. 

2 This mania of General McClellan’s for providing 
camp material sometimes assumed an almost ludicrous 
form. It suddenly occurred to him on the 7th of Octo- 
ber to telegraph to the Quartermaster-General asking 
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of your army have done since the battle of An- 
tietam that fatigues anything?” And again: 
“ Stuart’s cavalry outmarched ours, having cer- 
tainly done more marked service on the Penin- 
sula and everywhere since.” These dispatches 
elicited only new complaints, vindications, and 
explanations. 

It was not alone the pretended lack of horses 
which kept him idle. In his dispatchesto Wash- 
ington he continually complained—and the 
complaint was echoed in the correspondence of 
his satellites and by his adherents in the press — 
that the army was unable to improve the fine 
weather on account of the deficiency of all 
manner of supplies.2 The Secretary of War, 
thinking it nécessary at last to take notice of 
this widesp@@ad rumor, addressed! a letter to 
the General-in-Chief demanding a report upon 
the subject. General Halleck reported that 
on several occasions where General McClellan 
had telegraphed that his army was deficient in 
certain supplies it was ascertained that in every 
instance the requisition had been immediately 
filled, except in’ one, where the Quartermaster- 
General was forced to send to Philadelphia for 
the articles needed. He reported that there 
had been no neglect or delay in issuing all the 
supplies asked for, and added his belief “ that 
no armies in the world, while in campaign, 
have been more promptly or better supplied 
than ours.” The Géneral-in-Chief further re- 
ported that there had been no such want of 
supplies as to prevent General McClellan’s 
compliance with the orders, issued four weeks 
before, to advance against the enemy; that 
“had he moved to the south side of the Poto- 
mac he could have received his supplies al- 
most as readily as by remaining inactive on the 
north side.” He then goes at some length into 
a detailed and categorical contradiction of Gen- 
eral McClellan’s complaining dispatches. But 
we need not go outside of the General’s own 
staff for a direct denial of his accusations. Gen- 
eral Ingalls, the Chief Quartermaster of the 
Army of the Potomac, makes this just and 
sensible statement in a letter to the Quarter- 
master-General dated the 26th of October: 


I have seen no real suffering for want of clothing, 
and do not believe there has been any only where 
it can be laid directly to the charge of regimental 
and brigade commanders and their quartermasters, 
and | have labored, I hope with some effect, in try- 
ing to instruct them. I have frequently remarked 
that an army will never move if it waits until all 
the different commanders report that they are ready 
and want no more supplies, It has been my pride 


how long it would take to give him three or four thou- 
sand hospital tents. Meigs answered that a sufficient 
supply had already been sent him, and that to provide 
the additional number he spoke of would take a long 
time and half a million of dollars. 
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to know the fact that no army was ever more 
perfectly supplied than this has been, as a general 
rule. 


The President, weary of the controversy, at 
last replies : 


Most certainly I intend no injustice to any, and 
if | have done any I deeply regret it. To be told, 
after more than five weeks’ total inaction of the 
army, and during which period we have sent to the 
army every fresh horse we possibly could, amount- 
ing in the whole to 7,918, that the cavalry horses 
were too much fatigued to move, presents a very 
cheerless, almost hopeless, prospect for the future, 
and it may have forced something of impatience 
in my dispatch. If not recruited and rested then, 
when could they ever be? ° 


General Halleck, in a letter ofthe 7th of 
October, had urged McClellan to follow and 
seek to punish the enemy. He says: 


There is a decided want of legs in our troops. 
‘They have too much immobility, and we must try to 
remedy the defect. A reduction of baggage and 
baggage trains will effect something, but the real 
difficulty is, they are not sufficiently exercised in 
marching; they lie still in camp too long. After a 
hard march one day is time enough to rest. Lying 
still beyond that time does not rest the men.? 


The President’s proclamation of emancipa- 
tion had been promulgated to the army in gen- 
eral orders on the 24th of September. It will 
be remembered that General McClellan, in his 
manifesto from Harrison’s Landing, had ad- 
monished the President against any such action. 
His subsequent negotiations with the Demo- 
cratic politicians in the North had not tended 
to make him any more favorably disposed 
towards such radical action. His first impulse 
was to range himself openly against the proc- 
lamation. We are informed by General W. 
F, Smith that McClellan prepared a protest 
against it, which he read to some of his intimate 
friends in the army. The advice of Smith, and 
perhaps of others, induced him not to commit 
so fatal a breach of discipline. For a moment 
he thought of throwing up his commission. 
In a private letter of September 25 he said: 


The President’s late proclamation, the continua- 
tion of Stanton and Halleck in office, render it al- 
most impossible for me to retain my commission 
and self-respect at the same time. 


He could not, however, pass over with en- 
tire silence an order of such momentous im- 
portance; and so after two weeks of meditation, 


1 It was really many more than this. 

2 War Records. 

3°“ McClellan’s Own Story,” p. 615. 

4 He wrote, October 5: “Mr. Aspinwall [then at 
McClellan’s aes decidedly of the opinion that it 
is my duty to submit to the President’s proclama- 
tion.” [“ McClellan’s Own Story,” p. 655. } 
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having heard from his friends in New York, 
he issued on the 7th of October a singular 
document calling the attention of the officers 
and soldiers of his army to the President’s 
proclamation. He made absolutely no refer- 
ence to the proclamation itself. He used it, as 
he says, simply as an opportunity for “ defin- 
ing the relations borne by all persons in the 
military service towards the civil authorities,” a 
relation which most of his army understood al- 
ready at least as well as himself. Ina few com- 
monplace phrases he restates the political axiom 
that the civil authority is paramount in our 
government and that the military is subordi- 
nate toit. He therefore deprecated any intem- 
perate discussion of “ public measures deter- 
mined upon and declared by the Government” 
“as tending to impair and destroy the effi- 
ciency of troops ” ; and significantly adds, “The 
remedy for political errors, if any are com- 
mitted, is to be found only in the action of the 
people at the polls.” There is no reason to be- 
lieve that this order of General McClellan’s 
was issued with any but the best intentions. 
He believed, and he thought the army be- 
lieved, that the President’s antislavery policy 
was ill-advised and might prove disastrous. He 
therefore issued this order commanding his 
soldiers to be moderate in their criticisms and 
condemnations of the President, and to leave 
to the people at the polls the work of correct- 
ing or punishing him. When the troops of the 
Army of the Potomac had an opportunity of 
expressing at the polls their sense of the politi- 
cal question at issue between Lincoln and Mc- 
Clellan, the latter had occasion to discover 
that there was a difference between the senti- 
ment of staff headquarters and the sentiment 
of the rank and file. 

The President’s peremptory order to move, 
which we have mentioned as having been 
issued on the 6th of October, having produced 
no effect, he wrote to General McClellan on 
the 13th of the month a letter so important in 
its substance and in its relations to subsequent 
events that it must be printed entire. Having 
already given the general his orders and told 
him what to do, he now not only tells him 
how to do it, but furnishes him: unanswerable 
reasons why it should be done. 


Executive Mansion, 
Wasuincton, D. C., October 13, 1862. 
Major-GeneraAL McCietian. 

My Dear Sir: You remember my ‘speaking to 
you of what I called your over-cautiousness. Are 
you not over-cautious when you assume that you 
cannot do what the enemy is constantly doing? 
Should you not claim to be at least his equal in 
prowess, and act upon the claim? As I| understand, 
you telegraphed General Halleck that you cannot 
subsist your army at Winchester unless the rail- 
toad from Harper's Ferry to that point be put in 




















working order. But the enemy does now ‘subsist 
his army at Winchester, at a distance nearly twice 
as great from railroad transportation as you would 
have to do, without the railroad last named. He 
now wagons from Culpeper Court House, which is 
just about twice as far as you would have to do 
from Harper’s Ferry. He is certainly not more than 
half as well provided with wagons as you are. | 
certainly should be pleased for you to have the ad- 
vantage of the railroad from Harper’s Ferry to Win- 
chester, but it wastes all the remainder of autumn 
to give it to you, and in fact ignores the question 
of time, which can not and must not be ignored. 
Again, one of the standard maxims of war, as you 
know, is to ‘‘ operate upon the enemy’s communica- 
tions as much as possible without exposing your 
own.” You seem to.act as if this applies against 
you, but cannot apply in your favor. Change posi- 
tions with the enemy, and think you not he would 
break your communication with Richmond within 
the next twenty-four hours? You dread his going 
into Pennsylvania, but if he does so in full force, 
he gives up his communications to you absolutely, 
and you have nothing to do but to follow and ruin 
him. If he does so with less than full force, fall 
upon and beat what is left behind all the easier. 
Exclusive of the water line, you are now nearer 
Richmond than the enemy is by the route that you 
can and he must take. Why can you not reach 
there before him, unless you admit that he is more 
than your equal on a march? His route is the 
arc of a circle, while yours is the chord. The roads 
are as good on yours as on his. You know I de- 
sired, but did not order, you to cross the Potomac 
below instead of above the Shenandoah and Blue 
Ridge. My idea was that this would at once menace 
the enemy’s communications, which I would seize 
if he would permit. 

If he should move northward I would follow him 
closely, holding his communications. If he should 
prevent our seizing his communications and move 
toward Richmond, I would press closely to him, 
fight him, if a favorable opportunity should present ; 
and at least try to beat him to Richmond on the 
inside track. I say ‘‘ try”; if we never try, we shall 
never succeed. If he makes a stand at Winchester, 
moving neither north nor south, | would fight him 
there, on the idea that if we cannot beat him when 
he bears the wastage of coming to us, we never 
can when we bear the wastage of going to him. 
This proposition is a simple truth, and is too im- 
portant to be lost sight of for a moment. In com- 
ing to us he tenders us an advantage which we 
should not waive. We should not so operate as to 
merely drive him away. As we must beat him 
somewhere or fail finally, we can do it, if at all, 
easier near to us than far away. If we cannot beat 
the enemy where he now’is, we never can, he again 
being within the intrenchments of Richmond. 

Recurring to the idea of going to Richmond on 
the inside track, the facility of supplying from the 
side away from the enemy is remarkable—as it were, 
by the different spokes of a wheel extending from 
the hub toward the rim, and this, whether you 
move directly by the chord or on the inside arc, 
hugging the Blue Ridge more closely. The chord- 
line, as you see, carries you by Atdie, Hay Market, 
and Fredericksburg; and you see how turnpikes, 
railroads, and finally the Potomac, by Aquia Creek, 
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meet you at all points from Washington ; the same, 
only the lines lengthened a little, if you press closer 
to the Blue Ridge part of the way. 

The gaps through the Blue Ridge I understand 
to be about the following distances from Harper's 
Ferry, to wit: Vestal’s, 5 miles; Gregory’s, 13 ; 
Snicker’s, 18 ; Ashby’s, 28; Manassas, 38; Chester, 
45; and Thornton’s, 53. I should think it prefer- 
able to take the route nearest the enemy, disabling 
him to make an important move without your 
knowledge, and compelling him to keep his forces 
together for dread of you. The gaps would enable 
you to attack, if you should wish. For a great part 
of the way you would be practically between the 
enemy and both Washington and Richmond, en- 
abling us to spare you the greatest number of troops 
from here. When at length running for Richmond 
ahead of him enables him to move this way, if he 
does so, turn and attack him in the rear. But | 
think he should be engaged long before such point 
is reached. It isall easy if our troops march as well 
as the enemy, and it is unmanly to say they can- 
not do it. This letter is in no sense an order. 

Yours truly, A. LincoLn, 


In the absence of any definite plan or pur- 
pose of his own, General McClellan accepted 
this plan of the President’s, giving in his report 
a characteristic reason, that “it would secure 
him the largest accession of force.” But even 
after he adopted this decision the usual delays 
supervened ; and on the 21st, after describing 
‘the wretched condition of his cavalry, he asked 
whether the President desired him “ to march: 
on the enemy at once or to await the recep- 
tion of new horses,” to which, on the same 
day, the President directed the General-in- 
Chief to send the following reply : 


Your telegram of 12 mM. has been submitted to 
the President. He directs me to say that he has no 
change to make in his order of the 6th instant. If 
you have not been and are not now in condition to 
obey it, you will be able to show such want of ability. 
The President does not expect impossibilities, but he 
is very anxious that all this good weather should 
not be wasted in inactivity. Telegraph when you 
will move and on what lines you propose to march. 


With the exercise of a very little sagacity 
General McClellan should have discovered 
from the tone of this dispatch that the Presi- 
dent’s mood was taking on a certain tinge of 
austerity. Nevertheless he continued his prep- 
arations at perfect leisure, and four days after- 
wards he sent a long letter asking for definite 
instructions in regard to the details of guards 
to be left on the upper Potomac; to which 
he received a reply saying that “ the Govern- 
ment had intrusted him with defeating and 
driving back the rebel army in his front,” and 
directing him to use his own discretion as to 
the matters in question. As General McClellan 
in his dispatch had referred with some appre- 
hension to the probable march of Bragg’s army 
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eastward, General Halleck concluded his an- 
swer with this significant intimation: “ You 
are within twenty miles of Lee, while Bragg is 
distant about four hundred miles.” 

He finally got his army across the Potomac 
on the 1st of November. It had begun cross- 
ing on the 26th of October, and as the several 
detachments arrived in Virginia, they were 
slowly distributed on the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge under the vigilant and now dis- 
trustful eye of the President. 

There is no doubt that the President’s regard 
and confidence, which had withstood so much 
from General McClellan, was now giving way. 
The President had resisted in his behalf, for 
more than a year, the earnest and bitter oppo- 
sition of the most powerful and trusted friends 
of the Administration. McClellan had hardly 
a supporter left among the Republican sena- 
tors, and few among the most prominent mem- 
bers of the majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the Cabinet there was the same 
unanimous hostility to the young general. In 
the meeting of the 2d of September, when the 
President announced that he had placed Mc- 
Clellan in command of the forces in Washing- 
ton, he was met by an outbreak of protest and 
criticism from the leading members of the 
Government which might well have shaken 
the nerves of any ruler. But the President 
stood manfully by his action.! He admitted 
the infirmities of McClellan, his lack of energy 
and initiative; but for this exigency he consid- 
ered him the best man in the service, and the 
country must have the benefit of his talents, 
although he had behaved badly. We need not 
refer again to the magnanimity with which the 
President had overlooked the insolent dis- 
patches of General McClellan from Savage's 
Station and Harrison’s Landing. He closed 
his ears persistently during all the months of 
the winter and spring to the stories which came 
to him from every quarter in regard to the 
tone of factious hostility to himself which pre- 
vailed at McClellan’s headquarters. But these 
stories increased to such an extent during the 
summer and autumn that even in his mind, 
so slow to believe evil, they occasioned some 
trouble. Soon after the battle of Antietam an 
incident came to his hearing of which he felt 
himself obliged to take notice. Major John J. 
Key, brother to Colonel Thomas M. Key, of 
McClellan’s staff, was reported to have said, 
in reply to the question, put by a brother offi- 
cer, ‘Why was not the rebel army bagged im- 
mediately after the battle near Sharpsburg ?” 
“That is not the game. The object is that 
neither army shall get much advantage of the 
other; that both shall be kept in the field till 
they are exhausted, when we will make a com- 
1 Welles, “ Lincoln and Seward,” pp. 195, 196. 
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promise and save slavery.” The President 
sent an aide-de-camp to Major Key to inform 
him of this grave charge, and to invite him 
to disprove it within twenty-four hours. A few 
minutes after this notice was sent, the Major 
appeared at the Executive Mansion in com- 
pany with Major Turner, the officer to whom 
the remark had been made. A trial, as prompt 
as those of St. Louis dispensing justice under 
the oak at Vincennes, then took place. The 
President was judge and jury, attorney for the 
prosecution and for the defense, and he added 
to these functions that of clerk of the court, 
and made a record of the proceedings with 
his own hand, which we copy from his manu- 
script : 

At about 11 o’clock a. m., September 27, 1862, 
Major Key and Major Turner appear before me. 
Major Turner says: ‘‘ As I remember it, the con- 
versation was, | asked the question why we did not 
bag them after the battle at Sharpsburg. Major 
Key’s reply was, ‘ That was not the game: we should 
tire the rebels out and ourselves ; that that was the 
only way the Union could be preserved, we come to- 
gether fraternally, and slavery be saved.’” On cross- 
examination Major Turner says he has frequently 
heard Major Key converse in regard to the present 
trouble, and never heard him utter a sentiment un- 
favorable to the maintenance of the Union. He has 
never uttered anything which he, Major T., would 
call disloyalty. The particular Conversation detailed 
was a private one. 


Upon the reverse of this record the Presi- 
dent made the following indorsement: 


In my view it is wholly inadmissible for any 
gentleman holding a military commission from the 
United States to utter such sentiments as Major 
Key is within proved to have done. Therefore let 
Major John J. Key be forthwith dismissed from the 
military service of the United States. 


The President’s memorandum continues: 


At the interview of Major Key and Major Turner 
with the President, Major Key did not attempt to 
controvert the statement of Major Turner, but sim- 
ply insisted and tried to prove that he was true to 
the Union. The substance of the President’s reply 
was that if there was a game even among Union 
men to have our army not take any advantage of 
the enemy when it could, it was his object to break 
up that game. 


Speaking of the matter afterwards the Pres- 
ident said, “ I dismissed Major Key because I 
thought his silly, treasonable expressions were 
‘staff talk,’ and I wished to make an example.” ? 

He was still not ready to condemn General 
McClellan. He determined to give him one 
more chance. If McClellan, after Antietam, 
had destroyed the army of Lee, his official po- 
sition would have been impregnable. If, after 
Lee had recrossed the Potomac, McClellan 
2 J. H., Diary. 

















had followed and delivered a successful battle 
in Virginia, nothing could afterwards have pre- 
vented his standing as the foremost man of 
his time. The President, in his intense anxiety 
for thesuccess of the national arms, would have 
welcomed McClellan as his own presumptive 
successor if he could have won that position 
by successful battle. But the general’s inex- 
plicable slowness had at last excited the Pres- 
ident’s distrust. He began to think, before the 
end of October, that McClellan had no real de- 
sire to beatthe enemy. He set in his own mind 
the limit of his own forbearance. He adopted 
for his own guidance a test which he commu- 
nicated to no one until long afterwards, on 
which he determined to base his final judg- 
ment of McClellan. If he should permit Lee 
to cross the Blue Ridge and place himself be- 
tween Richmond and the Army of the Potomac, 
he would remove him from command.! 

When it was reported in Washington that 
Lee and Longstreet were at Culpeper Court 
House, the President sent an order, dated the 
5th of November, to General McClellan, which 
reached him at Rectortown on the 7th, direct- 
ing him to report for further orders at Trenton, 
New Jersey, and to turn the command of the 
Army of the Potomac over to General Burn- 
side. General Buckingham delivered his mes- 
sage first to Burnside and then came with him 
to McClellan’s tent. McClellan says in his 
memoirs that with the eyes of the two gener- 
als upon him he “read the papers with a 
smile”; but when they were gone, he turned 
to finish a letter he had been writing, and broke 
out in the heartfelt ejaculation, “ Alas for my 
poor country !”2 He took credit to himself in 
after years for not heading a mutiny of the 
troops. He said, “ Many were in favor of my 
refusing to obey the order, and of marching 
upon Washington to take possession of the 
Government.’’ 

Thus ended the military career of George 
Brinton McClellan. Now that the fierce pas- 
sions of the war, its suspicions and its animosi- 
ties, have passed away, we are able to judge 
him more accurately and more justly than was 
possible amid that moral and material tumult 
and confusion. He was as far from being the 
traitor and craven that many thought him as 
from being the martyr and hero that others 
would like to have him appear. It would be 
unfair to deny that he rendered, to the full 
measure of his capacity, sincere and honest 
service to the Republic. His technical knowl- 
edge was extensive, his industry untiring ; his 
private character was pure and upright, his in- 


1 These are the President’s own words, taken down 
at the time they were uttered. 
2 “ McClellan’s Own Story,” p. 660. 
3 Ibid., p. 652. 
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tegrity without stain. In the private life to 
which he retired he carried with him the gen- 
eral respect and esteem and the affection of a 
troop of friends; and when by their partiality 
he was afterwards called to the exercise of im- 
portant official functions, every office he held 
he adorned with the highest civic virtues and 
accomplishments. No one now can doubt his 
patriotism or his honor, and the fact that it 
was once doubted illustrates merely the part 
which the blackest suspicions play in a great 
civil war, and the stress to which the public 
mind was driven in the effort to account for 
the lack of results he gave the country in re- 
turn for the vast resources which were so lay- 
ishly placed in his hands. 

It was in this native inability to use great 
means to great ends that his failure as a gen- 
eral lies. It was in his temperament to exag- 
gerate the obstacles in front of him, and this, 
added to his constitutional aversion to prompt 
decisions, caused those endless delays which 
wasted the army, exasperated the country, and 
gave the enemy unbroken leisure for maturing 
his plans and constant opportunity for execut- 
ing them. His lethargy of six months in front 
of Washington, to the wonder and scorn of the 
Southern generals; his standing at gaze at York- 
town, halted with his vast army by Magruder’s 


men in buckram ; his innocent astonishment at 


Williamsburg at finding that the rebels would 
not give up Richmond without a fight; his 
station astride the Chickahominy, waiting for 
the enemy to grow strong enough to attack 
him, while his brave soldiers were fading to 
specters with the marsh fevers; his refusal to 
assume the offensive after the Confederate re- 
pulse at Seven Pines ; his second refusal of the 
favors of the fortune of war when Lee took his 
army north of the Chickahominy and Porter 
fought him all day with little more than one 
corps, but with splendid courage ; his starting 
for the James, in this crisis of his fate, when 
he should have marched upon the scantily 
guarded city of Richmond; his final retreat 
from Malvern Hill to Harrison’s Landing, 
breaking the hearts of the soldiers who had 
won on that field a victory so complete and so 
glorious — all these mistakes proved how utterly 
incapable he was of leading a great army in a 
grand war. No general had ever been offered 
such wonderful opportunities, and they con- 
tinued to be offered to him to the end. When 
Pope had drawn away the enemy from Rich- 
mond, and given him an unmolested embarka- 
tion, and had fought with undaunted valor 
against Lee’s army, before which at last he 
was forced to give way for the want of relief 
which he had the right to expect from McClel- 
lan, the President, magnanimously ignoring all 
his own causes of quarrel, gave to McClellan 
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once more his old army, reénforced by Pope’s, 
and sent him against an enemy who, in a con- 
tempt for his antagonist acquired in the Penin- 
sula, had crossed the Potomac and then divided 
his army in half. As a crowning favor of chance 
this was made known to McClellan, and even 
this incalculable advantage he frittered away, 
and gave Lee forty-eight hours in which to call 
in his scattered battalions. After Antietam, for 
six long weeks of beautiful autumn weather he 
lingered on the north bank of the Potomac, 
under the constant pressure of the President’s 
persuasions, and afterwards under the lash of 
his orders and reproaches, unable to make up 
his mind to pursue the enemy so long as he 
could find excuse for delay in a missing shoe- 
lace or a broken limber. 

The devoted affection which he received 
from his army was strange when we consider 
how lacking he was in those qualities which 
sams excite the admiration of soldiers. 

hen Sumner, swinging his hat, charged in 
front of his lines at Savage’s Station, his white 
hair blowing in the wind; when Phil. Kearney, 
who had lost his bridle arm in Mexico, rode 
in the storm of bullets with his reins in his 
teeth, his sword in his right hand, there was 
something which struck the imagination of 
their troopers more than far more serious 
merits would have done. But no one ever 
saw General McClellan rejoicing in battle. At 
Williamsburg, the first Peninsula fight, while 
Hooker and Kearney and Hancock were in 
the thick of the conflict, he was at the wharf 
at Yorktown, very busy, doing an assistant 
quartermaster’s duty; the day of Fair Oaks 
he spent on the north side of the river; when 
at Beaver Dam Creek and Gaines’s Mill the 
current of war rolled to the north side, he 
staid on the south bank ; during the retreat to 
the James he was far in advance, selecting with 
his intelligent engineer’s eye the spots where 
Sumner, Franklin, and the rest were to fight 
their daily battles; and even in the fury and 
thunder of Malvern Hill — the most splendid 
feat of arms ever performed by the Army of the 
Potomac, a sight which a man with the true 
soldier blood in his veins might give his life to 
see — he spent the greater part of those glorious 
hours, the diapason of his greatest victory boom- 
ing in his ears, in his camp at Haxall’s or on 
board the gun-boats, coldly and calmly making 
his arrangements for the morrow’s retreat and 
for the codperation of the navy ; and at Antie- 
tam, the only battle where he really saw his 
own troops attacking the enemy, he enjoyed that 
wonderful sight “ all day,” says General Palfrey, 


1 Swinton, “ Army of the Potomac,” p. 229. 

2 I listened with attention to the accounts given 
me of the plans and hopes of the Conservative party. 
At the bottom I thought I perceived a desire to put 
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“ till towards the middle of the afternoon, when 
all the fighting was over, on the high ground 
near Fry’s house, where he had some glasses 
strapped to the fence, so that he could look in 
different directions.” We make no imputation 
on his courage: he was a brave man; but he 
was too much cumbered with other things to 
take part in his own battles. 

With such limitations as these it is not likely 
that posterity will rank him among the lead- 
ing generals of our war. The most his apolo- 
gists ask for him is a place among the respect- 
able, painstaking officers of the second order 
of talent, the “ middle category of meritorious 
commanders ”;! but when we sée such ardent 
friends and admirers of his person as General 
Webb and General Palfrey brought by a con- 
scientious and careful study of his career to 
such a conviction of his continuous mistakes 
as they have expressed, we may well conclude 
that the candid historian of the future will 
have no sentiment but wonder when he comes 
to tell the story of McClellan’s long misman- 
agement of a great, brave, and devoted army, 
backed by a government which strained every 
nerve to support him, and by a people whose 
fiery zeal would have made him the idol of the 
nation if he had given them the successes 
which their sacrifices deserved, and which were 
a dozen times within his grasp. 

We have evidence from a candid and intel- 
ligent, if not altogether impartial, witness of 
the impression made upon the peace party of 
the North by the dismissal of General Mc- 
Clellan from command. On the 8th of No- 
vember, 1862, Lord Lyons, the British min- 
ister at Washington, arrived in New York from 
a visit to England. The Democrats, or the 
Conservatives, as he called them, had carried 
the State and elected Mr. Seymour governor. 
He found them in great exultation over their 
victory. ‘They imagined that the Govern- 
ment would at once desist from the measures 
which they had denounced as arbitrary or il- 
legal ; or, if not at once, they were certain that 
after the 1st of January, when Mr. Seymour 
would be inaugurated, the Government would 
not dare to exercise its war powers within the 
limits of the State of New York. They con- 
fided to the urbane and genial representative 
of the British Government much more specious 
hopes than these— hopes which they were not 
yet ready to avow to their own countrymen: ? 
that the President would “seek to terminate 
the war, not to push it to extremity ; that he 
would endeavor to effect a reconciliation with 
the people of the South and renounce the idea 


an end to the war even at the risk of losing the 
Southern States altogether; but it was plain it was 
not thought prudent to avow the desire. [Letter of 
Lord Lyons to Earl Russell, Nov. 17, 1862.] 














of subjugating or exterminating them.”! But 
these rising hopes, Lord Lyons says, “were 
dashed by the next day’s news.” The dis- 
missal of General McClellan caused “an irri- 
tation not unmixed with consternation and de- 
spondency. ‘The general had been regarded 
as the representative of Conservative principles 
in the army. Support of him had been made 
one of the articles of the Conservative electoral 
programme. His dismissal was taken as a sign 
that the President had thrown himself entirely 
into the arms of the extreme Radical party, 
and an attempt to carry out the policy of that 
party would be persisted in.” The “ party” 
and the “policy” referred to were, of course, 
the Republican party of the nation and the 
policy of carrying the war through to the end, 
and saving the Union intact by all the means 
within the power of the Government; and in 
this forecast the Conservative gentlemen of 
New York, who sought the accomplished envoy 
of Great Britain to unbosom to him their joys 
and their griefs, showed that however they 
may have been lacking in patriotism or self-re- 
spect, they were not deficient in either logic or 
sagacity. 


FINANCIAL MEASURES, 


THE wisdom displayed by Mr. Lincoln in 
choosing his Cabinet, not from among his per- 
sonal adherents, but from among the most emi- 
nent representatives of the Republicans of the 
country, shone out more and more clearly as 
the war went on, and its enormous exigencies 
tested the utmost powers of each member of 
the Government. A great orator and states- 
man has said that in this respect Mr. Lincoln 
showed at the outset that nature had fitted 
him for a ruler, and accident only had hid his 
earlier life in obscurity. 


I cannot hesitate [says Mr. Evarts] to think that 
the presence of Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase in the 
great offices of State and Treasury, and their faith- 
ful concurrence in the public service, and the public 
repute of the President’s conduct of the Government, 
gave to the people all the benefits which might have 
justly been expected from the election of either to 
be himself the head of the Government, and much 
else besides. I know of no warrant in the qualities 
of human nature to have hoped that either of these 
great political leaders would have made as good a 
minister under the administration of the other, as 
President, as both of them did under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Lincoln. | see nothing in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s great qualities and great authority with this 
people which could have commensurately served 
our need in any place, in the conduct of affairs, ex- 
cept at their head.? 


We do not question that posterity will con- 
firm this sober and impartial judgment of one 


1 Letter of Lord Lyons to, Earl Russell, Nov. 17, 
1862. 
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of the most intelligent of contemporary ob- 
servers. Lincoln, Chase, and Seward were, by 
a long interval, the first three Republicans of 
their time, and each, by what would almost 
appear a special favor of Providence, was 
placed in a position where he could be of 
most unquestioned service to the country. Had 
either of the three, except Lincoln, been Presi- 
dent, the nation must have lost the imestimable 
services of the other two. We have already 
dwelt at some length upon the responsibility 
which devolved during these years upon the 
Secretary of State, and upon the unfailing cour- 
age, sagacity, and industry with which he 
met it. Before recounting an incident which 
threatened for a time to deprive the President 
of the powerful assistance of his two great sub- 
ordinates, it will be necessary to review, in a 
manner however brief and inadequate, some 
of the main points in the administration of the 
finances during the war. 

The Republican party came to power at a 
time when its adversaries had reduced the 
credit of the country to a point which now 
appears difficult to believe. Even before the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Cobb, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was compelled to pay 
twelve per cent. for the use of the small sums 
necessary to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, and early in the session of Con- 
gress which began in December, 1860, after the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, amid the gathering 
gloom of imminent civil war, Congress author- 
ized the issue of ten millions of ‘Treasury notes, 
payable in one year, to be issued at the best 
rate obtainable by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. That officer having advertised for bids 
for half the amount authorized, only a small 
sum was Offered, the rates ranging from twelve 
to thirty-six per cent. The Secretary accepted 
the offers at twelve, obtaining, even at that ex- 
orbitant rate, the meager sum of half a million 
dollars. Afterwards a syndicate of bankers, 
upon hard conditions proposed by themselves, 
took the remaining four and a half millions at 
twelve per cent. A month after, when Mr. 
Cobb had retired and Mr. Dix had assumed the 
charge of the Treasury, the slight increase of 
public confidence derived from the character 
of the new Secretary enabled him to dispose of 
the other five millions at an average of ten and 
five-eighths per cent. In February, Congress 
having authorized a further loan of twenty-five 
millions at six per cent., Mr. Dix was able to 
obtain eight millions at a discount of ten per 
cent. It was in this depressed and discourag- 
ing state of the public finances that Mr. Chase 
took charge of the Treasury. Without any 
special previous experience, without any other 


2 W. M. Evarts, Eulogy on Chase delivered at 
Dartmouth College. 
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preparation for his exacting task than great 
natural abilities, unswerving integrity and fi- 
delity, and unwearying industry, he grappled 
with the difficulties of the situation in a manner 
which won him the plaudits of the civilized 
world and will forever enshrine his name in 
the memory of his fellow-citizens. To quote 
Mr. Evarts again: 


The exactions of the place knew no limits. A 
people wholly unaccustomed to the pressure of tax- 
ation, and with an absolute horror of a national debt, 
was to be rapidly subjected to the first without stint, 
and to be buried under a mountain of the last. 
Taxes which should support military operations on 
the largest scale, and yet not break the back of in- 
dustry, which alone could pay them ; loans, in every 
form that financial skill could devise, and to the far- 
thest verge of the public credit; and finally, the ex- 
treme resort of governments under the last stress and 
necessity, of the subversion of the legal tender, by the 
substitution of what has been aptly and accurately 
called the coined credit of the Government for its 
‘coined money — all these exigencies and all these ex- 
pedients made up the daily problems of the Secre- 
tary’s life. . . . Whether the genius of Hamilton, 
dealing with great difficulties, transcended that of 
Chase, meeting the largest exigencies with greater re- 
sources, is an unprofitable speculation. They stand 
together, in the judgment of their countrymen, the 
great financiers of our history. 


Immediately upon assuming office Mr. Chase 
addressed himself to the difficult work before 
him. The only provisions which had been 
made by law for the support of the Govern- 
ment were the fragments of the loan, authorized 
but unsold, of his predecessor, Satisfied that the 
rates at which money had been borrowed both 
by Cobb and by Dix were unnecessarily de- 
grading to the national credit, he firmly refused 
terms similar to those which they had accepted, 
and succeeded in borrowing $8,000,000, none 
of it at a lower rate than ninety-four, and a 
few days later he borrowed $5,000,000 more 
at par. Even in May, after the outbreak of the 
war, he was able to place some $9,000,000 of 
Government loans at a rate only a little below 
their face value. These were of course but 
temporary make-shifts, based upon previous 
legislation; but when Congress met on the 
Fourth of July, in that first special session 
called by President Lincoln, an entirely new 
system of finance had to be instituted. The na- 
tional debt on the rst of July was $90,000,000, 
and there was a balance in the Treasury of 
only $2,000,000. 

There was something appalling in thesudden 
and monstrous increase of the expenses of the 
Government as a consequence of the war. The 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1860-61 were 
but $79,000,000, and the estimates for the year 
following, notwithstanding the threatening out- 
look, were only for $75,000,000, Nobody 
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foresaw the coming exigencies, no provision 
was made to meet them. Mr. Chase’s esti- 
mates for the first fiscal year of his adminis- 
tration reached the astounding aggregate of 
$3 18,500,000, but before the short session of 
Congress adjourned even this enormous sum 
was found inadequate. To meet these immense 
demands he proposed to raise $80,000,000 by 
taxes and $240,000,000 by loans. By increas- 
ing the taxes upon imports he expected to add 

27,000,000 to the $30,000,000 already de- 
rived from the tariff, and $3,000,000 from 
miscellaneous sources made up $60,000,000, 
leaving $20,000,000 to be derived from direct 
taxes and the excise.! Congress responded 
with the greatest decision and patriotism to the 
proposition of the Secretary. ‘They authorized, 
on the 17th of July, a loan of $250,000,000, 
and passed laws increasing duties on a great 
number of articles; they apportioned a direct 
tax of $20,000,000 among the States, which 
was cheerfully paid by the loyal States, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to enforce 
it by commissioners for the States in rebell- 
ion. ‘The estimates voted for the army were 
$207,000,000; for the navy, $56,000,000; and 
only $1,300,000 for civil and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. Every day during the summer and au- 
tumn the expenses of the war increased ; for the 
last quarter of the year they averaged nearly 

50,000,000 a month. 

One of the first measures of relief adopted by 
the Secretary under the authority of Congress 
was the issue of the so-called “demand notes,” 
payable in coin, for the payment of salaries or 
other debts of the United States, and by a later 
act made receivable for public dues. There 
was, at first, a great distrust of this form of 
paper money, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and other public officers, in order to create 
confidence, joined in an agreement to receive 
them in payment of their salaries. General Scott 
issued a circular to the army announcing the 
issue of paper money and advising its accept- 
ance. Several corporations declined to accept 
them in payment of freight. There is an in- 
stance recorded where a bank in New York re- 
fused to accept a large amount of them except 
as a special deposit, which deposit was after- 
wards withdrawn, the value of the notes having 
increased with the rise of gold, in which they 
were payable, to fifty per cent. premium in 
other paper money. But this and other like ex- 
pedients gave only temporary relief. For the 
permanent and wholesome administration of fi- 
nancial affairs a great national loan was neces- 
sary, and Mr. Chase held, in the city of New 
York, on thergth of August,1861, a conference 
with the representatives of the principal bankers 
of the United States. He laid before them, with 
1 Round numbers are used in this chapter. 























equal eloquence and judgment, not only the 
needs of the Government, but the safety and 
value of its securities; and after a long and 
earnest discussion, during the course of whiche 
it seemed at one time possible that his mis- 
sion would result in failure, he formed a syn- 
dicate of banks which advanced the Govern- 
ment $50,000,000, and after this loan was 
successfully placed $50,000,000 more were de- 
rived from the same source, the Government 
paying seven and three-tenths per cent. for 
the money, and later he used the authority 
conferred upon him by the act of July 17, 
1861, to issue $50,000,000 more of six per 
cent. bonds at a rate making them equivalent 
to seven per cents. 

When Congress met in December and the 
Secretary in his first annual report gave an ac- 
count of his stewardship, he reported an aggre- 
gate of $197,000,000 realized from loans in all 
forms. The receipts from customs were less than 
had been expected, and on the other hand the 
expenditures had grown to a sum much larger 
than in June had been imagined possible. The 
estimates of the summer session were based 
upon an army of 300,000 men; double that 
number were now under arms. The pay and 
the rations of soldiers and sailors had also 
been augmented, and the Secretary found 
himself under the necessity of asking increased 
appropriations to the amount of $200,000,000. 
To meet this needed sum he proposed to in- 
crease the tariff and the direct tax, to impose 
duties on liquors and tobacco, on notes and 
deeds, and to modify the income tax to the 
advantage of the Government. In the pres- 
ence of the vast obligations devolving upon 
the Administration he did not hesitate to face 
the facts, and with a courage unusual in his- 
tory, and a sagacity as surprising as his cour- 
age, he announced to Congress that the public 
debt, which on the 1st of July, 1860, was but 

64,000,000, and on the ist of July, 1861, was 

90,000,000, would probably amount on the 
1st of July, 1862, to $517,000,000.! 

It was apparent that the volume of currency 
in the country was not sufficient for the enor- 
mous requirements of the public expenditure. 
The banks could neither pay coin to the Gov- 
ernment for bonds, nor dispose of them to their 
customers for specie. ‘The weaker institutions 
were already tottering, and the stronger ones 
feared a crisis which would result in universal 
disaster. They met in convention on the 27th 
of December and agreed upon a suspension 
of specie payments, which took place the fol- 
lowing day. The Government necessarily fol- 


1 It actually was $524,000,000 on the 1st of July, 
1862, and on the 1st of July following it was $1,100,- 
000,000; Mr. Chase having estimated it in his report 
of December at $1,000,000,000, 
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lowed the example of the banks, and the new 
year began with the melancholy spectacle of 
all the public and private institutions of the 
country redeeming their broken promises with 
new ones. 

The public debt had risen to $300,000,000; 
the treasury was almost empty; the daily ex- 
penditures amounted to nearly $2,000,000, It 
was estimated that $350,000,000 were needed 
to pay the expenses of the Government to the 
close of the fiscal year, and the treasury had 
means for meeting the drafts of the Govern- 
ment for less than two months. In the world 
of finance, as well as in the world of politics, it 
was generally agreed that the only resort of the 
Government was paper money. Leading bank- 
ers throughout the United States urged this 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury as the only 
practicable expedient. The leading statesmen 
in both houses of Congress were brought with 
extreme reluctance to the same conclusion. To 
no one was this decision more painful than to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He agreed with 
the greatest of his predecessors, in that famous 
report which has become a classic in our poli- 
tics and our finances, that— 


The emitting of paper money by the authority of 
the Government is wisely prohibited to the individ- 
ual States by the Constitution, and the spirit of that 

rohibition ought not to bé disregarded by the Govy- 
ernment of the United States. . . . The wisdom 
of the Government will be shown in never trusting 
itself with the use of so seducing and dangerous an 
expedient. . . . The stamping of paper is an op- 
eration so much easier than the laying of taxes, that 
a government in the practice of paper emissions 
would rarely failin any such emergency to indulge 
itself too far in that resource to avoid as much as 
possible one less auspicious to present popularity. 
If it should not even be carried so far as to be ren- 
dered an absolute bubble, it would at least be likely 
to be extended to a degree which would occasion 
an inflated and artificial state of things incompati- 
ble with the regular and prosperous course of the 
political economy. 


But in spite of all this reluctance Mr. Chase 
felt that an emergency was upon the Govern- 
ment from which this was the only issue. He 
saw that the corporate institutions of the country 
would not receive the notes of the Government 
unless they were made a legal tender by act of 
Congress. 

“ This state of things,” he wrote, “ was the 
high road to ruin, and I did not hesitate as to 
the remedy.” He threw the entire weight of 
his influence upon his friends in Congress and 
urged them to prompt and thorough action. 
In a letter to Mr. Stevens, of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, he said : 


The provision making the United States notes a 
legal tender has doubtless been well considered by 
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the committee, and their conclusion needs no sup- 
port from any observation of mine. I think it my 
duty to say, however, that in respect to this pro- 
vision my reflections have conducted me to the same 
conclusion they have reached, It is not unknown 
to them that I have felt, nor do I wish to conceal 
that I now feel, a great aversion to making anything 
but legal coin a payment of debts. It has been my 
anxious wish to avoid the necessity of such legisla- 
tion. It is at present impossible, however, in con- 
sequence of the large expenditures entailed by the 
war and the suspension of the banks, to procure 
sufficient coin for current disbursements. It has 
therefore become indispensably necessary that we 
should resort to the issue of United States notes. 
The making them a legal tender might still be 
avoided if the willingness manifested by the people 
generally, by railroad companies, and by many of 
the banking institutions, to receive and pay them as 
money in all transactions were absolutely, or prac- 
tically, universal; but, unfortunately, there are some 
persons and some institutions which refuse to receive 
and pay them, and whose action tends not merely 
to the unnecessary depreciation of the notes, but to 
establish discriminations in business against those 
who in this matter give a cordial support to the 
Government and in favor of those who do not. 
Such discriminations should, if possible, be pre- 
vented, and the provision making notes a legal ten- 
der in a great measure at least prevents it by put- 
ting all citizens in this respect upon the same level 
both in respect to rights and duties.! 


And several days later, on hearing some inti- 
mation that the committee thought he was not 
specially earnest in desiring the passage of the 
bill, he wrote to Mr. Spaulding : 


It is true that I came with reluctance to the con- 
clusion that the legal-tender clause is a necessity, but 
I came to it decidedly and | support it earnestly, 

. Immediate action is of great importance; the 
treasury is nearly empty. I have been obliged to 
draw for the last installment of the November loan. 
As soon as it is paid | fear the banks generally will 
refuse to receive United States notes. You will see 
the necessity of urging the bill through without 
more delay. 


In both houses of Congress the measure 
received the most violent denunciation on the 
part of those opposed to it, and even those 
who voted in favor of it explained their votes 
in speeches filled with deprecation of the neces- 
sity which demanded it. Mr. Sumner, after 
reciting in an eloquent and impassioned speech 
the evil which he thought would result from 
such a measure, concluded by saying: 


If | mention these things it is because of the un- 
feigned solicitude | feel with regard to this measure, 
and not with the view of arguing against the exer- 
cise of a constitutional power, when in the opinion 
of the Government in which I place trust the neces- 
sity for its exercise has arrived. 


1 Schuckers, “ Life of S, P. Chase,” p. 244. 
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Mr. Fessenden and Mr. Morrill spoke in the 
same strain of sorrowful apprehension, but the 
bill became a law on the 25th of February, 

01 862. 

Thisimportant law, which Mr. Chase, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, urged upon Congress, 
and which Mr. Chase, as Chief-Justice of the 
United States, afterwards decided to be uncon- 
stitutional, authorized the issue of $150,000,000 
of United States notes not bearing interest, 
payable at the Treasury of the United States, 
in denominations of not less than five dollars. 
These notes were to be received in payment 
of all debts and demands of every kind due 
to the United States, except duties on imports, 
which were payable in coin; and they were to 
be paid by the United States in satisfaction of 
all claims against the Government, except for 
interest upon the public debt, which also was 
to be paid in coin, the receipts from customs 
being devoted to this purpose ; and these notes 
were to be lawful money and legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, within 
the United States, with the exceptions above 
mentioned, and they were to be received at 
par in exchange for Government bonds. By 
a later act the demand notes were also made 
a legal tender, as some of the banks had re- 
fused to receive them without such provision. 
It was thought in February that $150,000,- 
ooo of this currency would be enough, but 
in June it was evident that this would not 
be the case; $ 150,000,000 more were de- 
manded by the Secretary and at once author- 
ized by Congress. $35,000,000 of this last 
issue were to be in denominations less than 
five dollars. 

Even this vast volume of currency did not 
satisfy the insatiable demands of the time, and 
the rapidly increasing popularity of the United 
States notes, or greenbacks, as they were called, 
induced the Government to ask,and Congress 
to grant, a wide extension of the authority to 
issue them, so that before the war ended 
$1,250,000,000 of legal tender had been au- 
thorized by Congress. Of this $450,000,000 
were in legal-tender United States notes ; 
$400,000,000 in Treasury notes payable not 
more than three years from date, and bearing in- 
terest not exceeding six per cent. ; $400,000,000 
in Treasury notes redeemable after three years, 
bearing a currency interest not exceeding seven 
and three-tenths per cent. This full authority 
was not availed of by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The legal tenders outstanding on the 
30th of June, 1864, amounted to $600,000,000, 
and a year later, under the administration of Mr. 
Fessenden, they amounted to $669,000,000. 
The public debt at the close of the fiscal year 
1864 was $1,740,000,000, and the next year 

$2,682,000,000, which was increased some 




















$200,000,000 by the necessary expenses that 
followed as a sequel of the war.! 

This is not the place to reopen the contro- 
versy which outlasted the war and for years after- 
wards was an element of disorganization in 
politics and of a bitter and somewhat demor- 
alizing dispute in both houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It will probably 
be the verdict of posterity, as it was the opin- 
ion of the ablest statesmen of the time, that a 
legal-tender act was a necessary exercise of the 
powers of the Government in atime of supreme 
emergency; that the result of that act was all 
that its advocates hoped for in sustaining the 
Government in a period of vast and compul- 
sory expenditure ; and that the evils which grew 
out of it, great as they unquestionably were, 
were not so disastrous as the fears of intelligent 
economists at the time apprehended. 

Gold, having been driven from circulation 
by the legal-tender notes, became at once 
the favorite stock for speculation in Wall 
street, and while the premium upon it rose to 
a certain extent in proportion to the increase 
of volume of paper money, and was subject to 
violent fluctuations in consequence of military 
successes or disasters, there was nosuch method 
in the course of its quotations as to render 
them explicable by either of these influences. 
It had become, so to speak, a fancy stock, and 
there was no more reason for its wilder fluctua- 
tions than for those of other securities which rise 
and fall in obedience to the currents of Wall 
street and without reference to intrinsic values, 
Just before the passage of the legal-tender bill 
the premium upon gold was 434 per cent., and 
shortly after it became a law the premium fell 
to 1%; but it gradually rose until in the mid- 
dle of July it was 17, in the middle of October, 
32%, and at theend of the year, 34. On the 25th 
of February, 1863, after the legal-tender law 
had been in operation for a year, the premium on 
gold had risen to 72% ; the brilliant successes 
of the National cause at Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg reduced it to 23% ; it rose again in Octo- 
ber to 5634, and rose no higher than that until 
the following spring, when on the 14th of 
April, 1864, it was quoted at 88, and on the 
22d of June, as the consequence of an ill-ad- 
vised bill passed by Congress to prevent specu- 
lation in gold, the premium -climbed at once 
to the frightful altitude of 130, falling the day 
afterwards to 115. On the rst of July it 
jumped to 185, on the 2d it fell back to 130, 
and on the 6th the unfortunate law, born of 
a short-sighted patriotism, was repealed. The 


1 The cost of conducting the war, after it was fully in- 
augurated, was scarcely at any time less than $30,000,000 
amonth. At many times it far exceeded that amount. 
Sometimes it was not less than $90,000,000 a month ; 
and the average expenses of the war, from its incep- 
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mischief, however, was not yet over, for five 
days later there was a rise to 185,—the high- 
est figure attained during the war,— followed 
by a sharp fall, which continued until gold was 
quoted on the 26th of September at 87, thus 
falling nearly 100 per cent. in less than three 
months. There was no warrant in the finan- 
cial or the military condition of the country 
for these wild fluctuations. They were the off- 
spring of the desperate efforts of cupidity and 
enterprise which found their predestined prey 
in the fears and apprehensions of more timid 
speculators. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized in March, 1864, to sell surplus 
gold for the purpose of checking this specula- 
tion; and in April, the premium having risen 
to 75, Mr. Chase went in person to New York 
to try the effect of the sale of “cash gold” upon 
the trade in phantom gold.? The day he ar- 
rived the speculators defied him by running 
the premium to 88. He sold in a few days 
about $11,000,000, reducing the premium to 
65, with convulsive fluctuations; but the mo- 
ment the pressure of the Treasury was removed 
the price of gold mounted as before.’ The same 
experiment was frequently tried afterwards, with 
more or less success. 

The troubles of the time, which had reduced 
the treasury of the United States to a condi- 
tion of impoverishment, had exercised, as was 
fiatural, exactly the contrary effect upon the 
banks of New York. The timidity of capital 
had accumulated a great surplus of money in 
these institutions, with a far smaller number of 
loans and discounts than usual. ‘The deposits 
amounted at the end of 1861 to $146,000,000, 
At the suggestion of Mr. Cisco, the Assistant 
Treasurer in New York, the Secretary of the 
Treasury adopted a system of temporary loans 
which was sanctioned by Congress in a clause 
of the legal-tender law, and the authority thus 
given was increased by successive acts until the 
limit was fixed at $150,000,000, These loans 
were not only of great advantage to the Gov- 
ernment as well as to the lenders, but they also 
served as a useful balance to the money market, 
In times of severe pressure the reimbursement 
of large sums was often the means of tempo- 
rary relief. Another expedient authorized by 
Congress, on the rst of March, 1862, was the 
issuing of certificates of indebtedness to such 
creditors of the United States as chose to re- 
ceive them in payment of audited aecounts, 
They were payable one year from date, with 
interest at six per cent. The power to issue 
them was unlimited, and their extensive issue 





tion to its conclusion, may be said to have been about 

$2,000,000 each day. The public debt reached its maxi- 

mum on August 31) 1 OOS on which day it amounted to 

$2,845,907,626.56. [J.J]. Knox,“United States Notes.’’] 
2 Schuckers, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 358. 
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led at last to their serious depreciation. An- 
other important clause of the legal-tender act, 
in addition to those we have mentioned, was 
that which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue coupon or registered bonds 
to an amount not exceeding $500,000,000, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United States 
after five years and payable twenty years from 
date, and bearing interest at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. 
They were to be exempt from taxation by 
State authority, and the coin from duties on 
imports was to be set aside as a special fund 
for the payment of interest on the bonds and 
notes of the United States and for other speci- 
fied purposes. These were the famous “ five 
twenty ” bonds, which, issued at first at a slight 
discount below par in paper, justified the faith 
and the sagacity of their earliest purchasers by 
a steady rise during all the years of their exist- 
ence and were all paidin gold, or converted into 
other securities, long before the time fixed for 
their redemption. “ All these measures,” the Sec- 
retary said in his annual report of December, 
1862, “ worked well.” If Congress had passed 
at the previous session the national banking law 
which he urged upon it, he thought that no 
financial necessity would at that time have 
demanded additional legislation. But the bill 
which had been introduced for that purpose the 
year before had found few supporters. Its only 
prominent advocate in the House of Represen- 
tatives was Mr. Samuel Hooper of Massachu- 
setts, a gentleman whose sound judgment and 
whose large knowledge of financial subjects 
gave great and deserved weight to his opin- 
ions. He could do nothing more at the moment 
than to obtain leave to bring in a bill for that 
purpose ; but in the course of the year that fol- 
lowed, the absolute necessity for some such 
measure became every day more apparent. 
The coin in the country, variously estimated 
at from $150,000,000 to $210,000,000, was 
absolutely inadequate to the demands of the 
time. The system of State banks in existence 
at the beginning of the war was not only in- 
commensurate to the needs of the country, but 
radically vicious in itself. ‘There was no uni- 
formity of credit, no guaranty whatever of au- 
thenticity in circulation. Out of 1500 banks 
there were said to be fewer than 300 whose 
notes were not counterfeited. There was but 
a comparatively small number whose notes 
were not subject to discount outside of the 
State in which they were issued, and a citizen 
traveling from the Mississippi to the Hudson 
found the contents of his wallet changing in 
value whenever he crossed a State line. Of 
course with the immense demand for currency 
created by the war all these evils were greatly 
increased and aggravated, and when Congress 





LINCOLN: 


met again in December, 1862, the Secretary 
urged anew, with the added weight of author- 
ity which came from a more fully matured plan 
and an enlarged experience, the scheme, which 
had been treated with neglect the year before, 
for establishing a safe and uniform currency 
throughout the nation. 


The National Bank Act was prepared in accord- 
ance with the views of Mr. Chase by E. G. Spauld- 
ing of New York and Samuel Hooper of Massachu- 
setts, who were members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and during the month of De- 
cember, 1861, it was printed for the use of that 
committee. The bill encountered most earnest op- 
position in the committee, which was busily en- 
gaged on the loan and internal-revenue bills and 
other important work, and it was finally laid aside. 
In his report for 1862, Mr. Chase again, notwith- 
standing the suspension of specie payments, ear- 
nestly advocated the measure. He said that among 
the advantages which would arise from its passage 
would be ‘‘ that the United States bonds would be 
required for banking purposes, a steady market 
would be established, and their negotiation greatly 
facilitated. It is not easy to appreciate the 
full benefits of such conditions to a Government 
obliged to borrow’’; it will ‘‘ reconcile as far as 
practicable the interests of existing institutions with 
those of the whole people,” and will supply ‘‘a firm 
anchorage to the union of the States.” 

The bill is understood to have had the sanction of 
every member of the Administration, and President 
Lincoln earnestly advocated its passage in his annual 
message in 1862 ; and in 1863 he said, ‘‘ The enact- 
ment by Congress of a national banking law has 
proved a valuable support of the public credit, and 
the general legislation in relation to laans has fully 
answered the expectations of its favorers. Some 
amendments may be required to perfect existing laws, 
but no change in their principles or general scope is 
believed to be needed.” Again, in 1864, hefavored the 
taxation of the issues of State banks and the substi- 
tution of national-bank notestherefor. About four- 
teen months thereafter the same bill which had been 
printed for the use of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was introduced by Mr. Sherman and referred 
to the Finance Committee of the Senate, from which 
it was reported by him on February 2, 1863, with 
amendments. Ten days !ater it passed that body by 
a vote of 23 to 21; andon the 20th, same month, 
it also passed the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 78 to 64.1 


It was warmly advocated by those who ap- 
preciated its advantages, and as earnestly op- 
posed by those who thought they foresaw the 
growth of a powerful monetary system danger- 
ous to the popular liberties. Its chief opponent 
in the Senate was Mr. Collamer, who ably rep- 
resented the traditions of the past; it was most 
efficiently advocated by Mr. John Sherman of 
Ohio, to whom was reserved a part of great 


1 Address of Comptroller Knox before the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Boston, Nov. 27, 1880. “ Bank- 
ers’ Magazine,” Vol. XV., p. 545. 




















honor and usefulness in bringing to a close the 
financial history of the war. 


The bill was thoroughly revised, discussed, and 
repassed a little more than one year afterwards (June 
3, 1864). . The vote in the Senate was 30 
in favor and g against the bill, and in the House 
the vote was 78 to 63.1 


The principal features of this comprehensive 
scheme were to open to private capital the busi- 
ness of national banking so freely that there 
could be no reasonable accusation of privilege 
or monopoly ; to give to the whole system of 
banks a homogeneous circulation of notes, hay- 
ing a common impression, authenticated by a 
common authority, made safe by an adequate 
provision of specie, and secured for redemption 
by the pledge of United States bonds deposited 
in Washington ; and finally by the Act of March 
3, 1865, to tax out of existence the circulation 
of the banks organized under State laws. The 
whole system being thus based upon Govern- 
ment bonds, several hundreds of millions of 
United States notes were funded in bonds. It 
was the Secretary’s belief, afterwards fully jus- 
tified under the wise and masterly administra- 
tion of Mr. Sherman, that this system of national 
banks would be of invaluable assistance in the 
resumption of specie payments by the Govern- 
ment. He said: 

If temporarily these associations redeem their is- 
sues with United States notes, resumption of specie 
payment will not thereby be delayed or endangered, 
but hastened and secured ; for, just as soon as vic- 
tory shall restore peace, the ample revenue already 
secured by wise legislation will enable the Govern- 
ment through advantageous purchases of specie to 
replace at once large amounts, and at no distant day 
the whole of this circulation, by coin, without detri- 
ment to any interest, but, on the contrary, with 
great and manifest benefit to all interests. 


The bill was constantly amended and im- 
proved, and, although it might be too much 
to say that it was ever rendered entirely per- 
fect, it is perhaps now unquestioned that few 
more wise and beneficent measures have ever 
been devised by American statesmanship. 

No financial operations so prodigious as 
those which we have thus briefly sketched had 
ever before been known. The largest loans ever 
made by England were those which she nego- 
tiated in the terrible years of 1812-13 when she 
was fighting at the same time Napoleon and the 
United States. The British Government bor- 
rowed in those years $534,000,000, only a little 
more than Mr. Chase borrowed innine months. 
The estimated wealth of the United Kingdom 
at that time, and of the loyal States in 1860, 
was almost exactly the same, in each case some- 
thing over $100,000,000,000. Nowhere, we 
believe, do the annals of the world record 
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such an appreciation of the public credit as 
that which is seen from the time of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s accession to the presidency until the 
period of the resumption of specie payment 
after the close of the war. It was hard for 
Mr. Buchanan’s Secretaries of the Treasury to 
borrow money to pay the ordinary expenses 
of the Government at twelve per cent. Mr. 
Chase, as soon as Congress had given him 
command of the machinery required, in the 
legal-tender currency, the popular loan, and 
the national banking law, found no great diffi- 
culty in supplying at six per cent. the raven- 
ous wants of a most costly war; and under the 
operation of the laws provided for him and 
similar legislation called for by his successors 
the Government credit gradually rose until its 
four per cents. sold at 130, and its three per 
cents. commanded a premium. At the begin- 
ning the Secretary was forced to rely more 
upon individual patriotism than upon public 
confidence ; but long before the war ended he 
had hundreds of millions at his command, 

In all these important labors Mr. Chase had 
the constant support of the President. Mr, Lin- 
coln exercised less control and a less constant 
supervision over the work of the Treasury than 
over some other departments. But he rated at 
their true value the industry and the ability of 
the Secretary and the immense responsibility 
‘devolved upon his department, and contrib- 
uted to its success in every way in his power. 
He sometimes made suggestions of financial 
measures,” but did not insist on their being 
adopted, and when the Secretary needed his 
powerful assistance with Congress he always 
gave it ungrudgingly. In regular and special 
messages he urged upon Congress the meas- 
ures which the Secretary thought important,® 
and in frequent and informal conferences at 
the Executive Mansion with the leading mem- 
bers of both houses he exerted all his powers 
of influence and persuasion to assist the Secre- 
tary in obtaining what legislation was needed. 


SEWARD AND CHASE, 


Mr. Sewarp and Mr, Chase became at an 
early day, and continued to be, respectively, 
the representatives in the Cabinet of the more 
conservative and the more radical elements of 
the Republican party. Each exerted himself 
with equal zeal and equal energy in the branch 
of the public service committed to his charge ; 
but their relative attitudes towards the Presi- 
dent soon became entirely different. Mr. 
Seward, while doing everything possible to 

1 Address of Comptroller Knox. 

2 Lincoln to Chase, May 18, 1864. 

3 Especially the message of January 19, 1863, in favor 
of the funding bill and the bill to provide a national 
currency. 
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serve the national cause, and thus uncon- 
sciously building for himself an enduring mon- 
ument in the respect and regard of the country, 
was, so far as can be discerned, absolutely free 
from any ambition or afterthought personal 
to himself. He was, during the early part of 
the war, so intent upon the work immediately 
in hand that he had no leisure for political 
combinations; and later, when the subject of 
the next Presidential nomination began to be 
considered and discussed, he recognized the 
fact that Mr. Lincoln was best qualified by his 
abilities, his experience, and his standing in 
the country to be his own successor. 

The attitude of Mr. Chase was altogether 
unlike this. As we have seen, he did all that 
man could do to grapple with the problem 
of supplying the ways and means of the gi- 
gantic war. With untiring zeal and perfect 
integrity he devoted his extraordinary ability 
to the work of raising the thousands df mill- 
ions expended in the great struggle which 
was crowned with a colossal success, But 
his attitude towards the President, it is hardly 
too much to say, was one which varied 
between the limits of active hostility and 
benevolent contempt. He apparently never 
changed his opinion that a great mistake had 
been committed at Chicago, and the pre- 
dominant thought which was present to him 
through three years of his administration was 
that it was his duty to counteract, as far as 
possible, the evil results of that mistake. He 
felt himself alone in the Cabinet. He looked 
upon the President and all his colleagues as 
his inferiors in capacity, in zeal, in devotion 
to liberty and the general welfare. He sin- 
cerely persuaded himself that every disaster 
which happened to the country happened be- 
cause his advice was not followed, and that 
every piece of good fortune was due to his 
having been able, from time to time, to rescue 
the President and the rest of the Cabinet from 
the consequences of their own errors. He 
kept up a voluminous correspondence with 
friends in all sections of the country, to which 
we should hesitate to refer had it not been 
that he retained copies of his letters, and many 
years afterwards gave them into the hands 
of a biographer for publication. These letters 
are pervaded by a constant tone of slight and 
criticism towards his chief and his colleagues. 
He continually disavows all responsibility for 
the conduct of the war. “ My recommenda- 
tions,” he says, “before [Halleck] came in 
were generally disregarded, and since have 
been.seldom ventured. Those who re- 
ject my counsels ought to know better than I 
1 Schuckers, “ Life of S. P. Chase,’’ p. 443. 

2 Tbid., p. 458. 
3 Ibid., 379. 
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“J do not wonder that dissatisfaction 
It is sad to think of the delay 
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do.” ! 
prevails. 
and inaction which have marked the past. 
To Senator Sherman he wrote: 


The future does not look promising to me. 

We, who are called members of the Cabinet, but 
are in reality only separate heads of departments, 
meeting now and then for talk on whatever hap- 
pens to come uppermost, not for grave consultation 
on matters concerning the salvation of the country— 
we have as little to do with it as if we were the 
heads of factories supplying shoes or clothing. . 

It is painful to hear complaints of remissness, de- 
lays, discords, and dangers, and feel that there must be 
ground for such complaints, and know, at the same 
time, that one has no power to remedy the evils 
complained of, and yet be thought to have. 


To another he said: 


Some consolation, in the review of the disasters we 
have experienced, may perhaps be found in the sup- 
position that they were necessary to convince the 
President and the country that a decided measure in 
relation to slavery was absolutely necessary. ‘ 
Though charged with the responsibility of provid- 
ing means for the vast expenditures of the war, ! 
have little more voice in its conduct than a stranger 
to the Administration.4 


He says if his judgment had more weight 
the war would be prosecuted with more vigor 
and success, The letters in this strain are in- 
numerable. In all of them he labors to keep 
himself distinct and separate from the rest of 
the Government, protesting against its faults 
and errors, and taking credit for the good ad- 
vice he wastes upon them. He says: 


We have fallen on very evil days. The 
President has hitherto refused to sanction any ade- 
quate measures for the liberation of the loyal popu- 
lation of the South from slavery to the rebels. . . . 
Then we have placed and continued in command 
generals who have never manifested the slightest 
sympathy with our cause as related to the control- 
ling question of slavery. All these causes 
tend to demoralization, and we are demoralized... . 
It issome consolation to me that my voice, and, so 
far as opportunity has allowed, my example, has 
been steadily opposed to all this, I have urged my 
ideas on the President and my associates till | begin 
to feel that they are irksome to the first and to one 
or two at least of the second.5 


All this time, with the most facile self-decep- 
tion, he believed in his own loyalty and friend- 
ship for the President, and nightly recorded 
in his diary his sorrow for Mr. Lincoln’s fatal 
course. September 12 he writes: 


The Secretary of War informed me that he had 
heard from General Halleck that the President is 
going out to see General McClellan, and commented 
with some severity on his humiliating submissive- 


4 Warden, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 491. 
5 Ibid., pp. 453, 454- 

















ness to that officer. It is indeed humiliating, but 
prompted, I believe, bya sincere desire to serve the 
country. I think that the President, with 
the most honest intentions in the world, and a 
naturally clear judgmentand a true, unselfish patriot- 
ism, has yielded so much to border State and negro- 
phobic counsels that he now finds it difficult to 
arrest his own descent towards the most fatal con- 
cessions. He has already separated himself from the 
great body of the party which elected him ; distrusts 
most those who represent its spirit, and waits — for 
what ?4 

He says in another place : 

September 11th. How singularly all our worst 
defeats have followed administrative cr— no, blun- 
ders. McDowell defeated at Bull Run, because the 
Administration would not supersede Patterson by 
a general of more capacity, vigor, and devotion to 
the cause; McClellan defeated at Richmond, be- 
cause the Administration recalled Shields and forced 
Frémont to retire from the pursuit of Jackson; . . 
Pope defeated at Bull Run, because the Administra- 
tion persisted in keeping McClellan in command of 
the Army of the Potomac.? 


He never lost an opportunity for ingratiating 
himself with the general in favor, or the gen- 
eral in disgrace. He paid equally assiduous 
homage to the rising and thesetting sun. In the 
dawn of McClellan’s first successes in the West 
he made haste to write to him: 


The country was indebted to me . . . in some con- 
siderable degree for the change of your commission 
from Ohio into a commission of major-general of 
the army of the Union, and your assignment to the 
command of the Department of the Ohio. I drew 
with my own hand the order extending it into Vir- 
ginia. It was my wish that you should re- 
main in command of the Mississippi, but in this I 
was overruled.3 


His present command, however, he says, is 
a more important one, and he wishes Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to be included in it, and 
thinks both will be done. When McClellan 
was appointed General-in-Chief, the Secretary, 
eager to be the first to tell the good news, im- 
mediately wrote a note to Colonel Key, Mc- 
Clellan’sjudge-advocate : “ McClellan is Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Let us thank God and take 
courage.”* To newly appointed and promoted 
generals he wrote in the same strain.® Even 
when he had become estranged from a promi- 
nent officer the slightest appeal to his amour 
propre was sufficient to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. After he had lost all confidence in 
McClellan and almost given up the President 
for not dismissing him, General John Coch- 
ran came to him and said McClellan would 
like to retire from active command if he could 


1 Warden, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 470. 
2 Tbid., p. 469. 

3 Shuckers, “Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 427. 
4 Ibid., p. 445. 
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do so without disgrace— which could be ac- 
complished, and a more active general secured, 
by restoring him to the chief command, “ where 
he could act in unison with myself,” says the 
Secretary. He entered at once into four-par- 
/ers, saying how much he had once admired 
and confided in McClellan ; how the general 
came to lose his confidence ; how heartily he 
had supported him with supplies and reénforce- 
ments, notwithstanding his mistrust ; his entire 
willingness to receive any correction which 
facts would warrant; his absolute freedom 
from personal ill-will. When the amiable am- 
bassador told him that Colonel Key had often 
expressed his regret that McClellan had not 
conferred and acted in concert with the Sec- 
retary, he replied, “I think if he had, that 
the rebellion would be ended now.”’ Further 
letters followed between them which are faith- 
fully recorded in his diary; but during these 
platonié negotiations McClellan was finally 
removed from command. 

Mr. Chase cultivated, however, the closest re- 
lations with those generals who imagined they 
had a grievance against the Administration. 
He took General Shields to his arms when 
he returned from the Shenandoah after his 
disastrous experience with Jackson. Shields’s 
account of how he would have destroyed 
Stonewall Jackson if the President had per- 
fhitted him did not apparently touch the Sec- 
retary’s sense of humor. He received it all in 
good faith; assured Shields that if he had had 
his way he should have been supported, and 
wrote in his diary: “Sad! sad! yet nobody 
seems to heed. General Shields and I talked 
all this over, deploring the strange fatality 
which seemed to preside over the whole trans- 
action. He dined with us and after dinner 
rode out.” To Hooker, after the failure of the 
Chickahominy campaign, he said, “ General, 
if my advice had been followed, you would 
have commanded the army after the retreat 
to the James River, if not before” ;* to which 
Fighting Joe of course responded, “ If I had 
commanded, Richmond would have been 
ours.” He warmly sympathized with General 
Hunter after the revocation of his emancipa- 
tion order in South Carolina, and allowed his 
preference for military emancipation to carry 
him, in one instance, to the point of absolute 
disloyalty to the President. On the 3rst of 
July, 1862, he wrote a long letter to Gen- 
eral Butler in New Orleans striving to contro- 
vert the views of the President in relation 
to slavery in the Gulf States, and urging in 
place of them his own opinions, “ to which,” 


5 Ibid., p. 457° 
6 Warden, “ Life of S, P. Chase,” p. 499. 
7 Ibid., p. 500. 
8 Ibid., p. 487. 
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he said, “I am just as sure the masses will 
and the politicians must come, as I am sure 
that both politicians and masses have come to 
opinions expressed by me when they found few 
concurrents”; and he concluded his letter with 
this rash and mischievous advice : 


Of course, if some prudential consideration did not 
forbid, I should at once, if | were in your place, 
notify the slaveholders of Louisiana that henceforth 
they must be content to pay their laborers wages. 

It is quite true that such an order could not 
be enforced by military power beyond military 
lines, but it would enforce itself by degrees a good 
way beyond them, and would make the extension 
of military lines comparatively quite easy.1 

Here the obvious objection presented itself, 
that such a course would be in direct contra- 
vention to the President’s known policy, and 
would be immediately repudiated and revoked 
by him. The Secretary foresaw this, and added 
a prediction so reckless, and so disloyal to his 

‘constitutional chief, that if it were not printed 
by his authority it would be difficult to believe 
he had written it: “It may be said that such 
an order would be annulled. I think not. It 
is plain enough that the annulling of Hunter’s 
order was a mistake. It will not be repeated.” 
A volume could not more clearly show the Sec- 
retary’s opinion of the President. 

The surest way to his confidence and regard 
was to approach him with conversation deroga- 
tory to Mr. Lincoln. He records in his diary 
an after-dinner conversation with an officer 
whom he seems to have met for the first time : 
“T asked him what he thought of the Presi- 
dent.”? He apparently had no perception of the 
gross impropriety of such a question coming 
from him. The officer evidently knew what 
sort of reply was expected. He said: 

A man irresolute, but of honest intentions ; born 
a poor white, in a slave State, and of course among 
aristocrats; kind in spirit and not envious, but 
anxious for approval, especially of those to whom 
he has been accustomed to look up—hence solicit- 
ous of support of the slaveholders in the border 
States, and unwilling to offend them; without the 
large mind necessary to grasp great questions, un- 
certain of himself, and in many things ready to lean 
too much on others. 


Of course, after a dictum so thoroughly in 
harmony with his own opinions, the Secretary 
naively records that he “ found this gentleman 
well read and extremely intelligent.” In reply 
to a correspondent, whose letters were filled 
with the most violent abuse of the President 
and other officers of the Government, he had 
no word of rebuke. He simply replied : 

1 Shuckers, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 377. 

2 Warden, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 505. 

3 It is doubtless by a slip of the pen that the Secre- 


tary attributed this conversation to General Hunter. 
It was evidently General Halpine, who called with 
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I am not responsible for the management of the 
war and have no voice in it, except that | am not 
forbidden to make suggestions ; and do so now and 
then when I can’t help it.4 


He had no defense for his colleagues against 
the attacks of his correspondent, except to say: 


Nor should you forget that a war managed by a 
President, a commanding general, and a secretary, 
cannot, especially when the great differences of 
temperament, wishes, and intellectual characteristics 
of these three are taken into account, reasonably be 
expected to be conducted in the best possible man- 
ner. This condition can only be remedied by the 
President, and, as yet, he fears the remedy most. 


The President was not unaware of this dispo- 
sition of his minister of finance towards him. 
Presidents in even a greater degree than kings 
are kept informed of all currents of favor and 
hostility about them; for besides being to an 
equal degree the source of favors and of power, 
they are not surrounded by any of that divin- 
ity which hedges the hereditary ruler, and they 
are compelled to listen to the crude truth from 
the hundreds of statesmen and politicians who 
surround them, And, besides this, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was a man too direct and 
too straightforward to work in the darkness. 
He records in his diary a singular conversation 
which he held with Mr. Thurlow Weed, an in- 
timate and trusted counselor of the President 
and the bosom friend of the Secretary of State: 


Weed called, and we had a long talk. . . . I 
told him I did not doubt Mr. Seward’s fidelity to 
his ideas of progress, amelioration, and freedom, but 
that I thought he adhered too tenaciously to men 
who proved themselves unworthy and dangerous, 
such as McClellan; that he resisted too persistently 
decided measures; that his influence encouraged 
the irresolution and inaction of the President in re- 
spect to men and measures, although personally he 
was as decided as anybody in favor of vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, and as active as anybody in con- 
certing plans of action against the rebels.5 


It is altogether probable that Mr. Weed 
would consider it his duty to communicate to 
his friends this disparaging view entertained 
of them by the Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
when we consider that Mr. Chase talked and 
wrote in this strain to hundreds of people in 
regard to his associates, it is likely that they 
were as thoroughly aware of his opinions and 
utterances as if he had made them in Cabinet 
meeting. But Seward was, as the President 
once said of him, “a man without gall”; and 
it was the lifelong habit of Mr. Lincoln to dis- 
regard slights that were personal to himself. 
General Hunter, that gave him this highly satisfactory 
view of the President’s character. 

4 Warden, p. 549. 

5 Ibid., p. 475. 

















He had the greatest respect and admiration 
for Mr. Chase’s capacity; he believed thor- 
oughly in his devotion to the national cause ; 
and seeing every day the proof of his pure and 
able management of the finances of the Gov- 
ernment, he steadily refused to consider the 
question of the Secretary’s feelings towards 
himself. 

It was near the end of the year 1862 that 
an incident occurred which threatened for a 
time to deprive the Government of the services 
of the Secretaries both of State and of the 
Treasury. A strong feeling of discontent, grad- 
ually ripening into one of hostility, had grown 
up in the Senate against Mr. Seward. It was 
founded principally upon the ground formu- 
lated by Mr. Chase in his interview with Weed 
that he “ adhered too tenaciously to men who 
proved themselves unworthy and dangerous, 
such as McClellan; that he resisted too per- 
sistently decided measures; that his influence 
encouraged the irresolution and inaction of the 
President in respect to men and measures” ; 
and Mr. Sumner, who had up to this time been 
friendly rather than otherwise to Mr. Seward, 
was suddenly brought into sympathy with his 
opponents by discovering in the diplomatic cor- 
respondence a phrase bracketing together the 
secessionists and the extreme antislavery men 
for equal condemnation and criticism,! 

The feeling against the Secretary of State 
at last attained such a height in the Senate 
that a caucus was called to consider the mat- 
ter, which resulted in a vote being taken de- 
manding of the President the dismissal of Mr. 
Seward from his Cabinet. As a matter of taste 
and expediency this resolution later in the 
evening was withdrawn and another adopted 
in its place requesting the President to recon- 
struct the Cabinet, in which, although Mr. 
Seward’s name was not mentioned, the inten- 
tion of the Republican senators remained 
equally clear. A committee was appointed 
to present the sense of the caucus to the 
President ; but before this was carried into ef- 
fect, Senator King of New York, meeting the 
Secretary of State, acquainted him with these 
proceedings, and he, with his son, the Assistant- 
Secretary of State, at once presented their res- 
ignations to the President. 


1 Mr. Seward, writing to Mr. Adams on the 5th of 
July, 1862, had used this phrase: “It seems as if the 
extreme advocates of African slavery and its most 
vehement opponents were acting in concert together 
to precipitate a servile war —the former by making 
the most desperate attempts to overthrow the Fed- 
eral Union, the latter by demanding an edict of uni- 
versal emancipation as a lawful and necessary, if not, 
as they say, the only legitimate way of saving the 
Union.”’ When we reflect that only eight days after 
these words were written the President informed Mr. 
Seward of his intention to issue his emancipating edict, 
we may imagine how far the Secretary was from pene- 
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On the morning of the 19th of December 
a committee of nine waited upon the Presi- 
dent and presented him the resolutions adopted 
the day before. A long and earnest conference 
took place between the President and the com- 
mittee, which was marked on both sides by un- 
usual candor and moderation. They attacked, 
one by one, the Secretary of State, not for any 
specific wrong-doing, but for a supposed luke- 
warmness in the conduct of affairs, and espe- 
cially for a lack of interest in the antislavery 
measures of the Administration, which they 
considered essential to a successful prosecution 
of the war. When the President reported this 
conference to his Cabinet afterwards he said, 
in his own peculiar imagery : 

While they seemed to believe in my honesty, 
they also appeared to think that when I had in me 
any good purpose or intention Seward contrived 
to suck it out of me unperceived. 


The conference ended without other result 
than an appointment for the committee to 
call again in the evening. Lincoln at once 
called the Cabinet together and laid the en- 
tire matter before them. He gave them dis- 
tinctly to understand that in this proceeding 
he was not inviting or intimating that he de- 
sired the resignation of any of them, He said 
he could not afiord to lose any of them; that he 
did not see how he could get on with a Cabinet 
composed of new material; and he dismissed 
the council with the request that they also 
should meet him that evening. The committee 
and the Cabinet — Seward of course being ab- 
sent—— came together in accordance with the 
President’s instruction, and each party was 
greatly surprised to find the other there. Mr. 
Lincoln was determined, however, to have a 
thorough and frank discussion, so that hereafter 
neither in his government nor in the Senate 
should it be possible to say that there were any 
points between them concealed or unexplained. 
The President stated the case and read the reso- 
lutions of the senators, commenting upon parts 
of it with some gentle severity, A general dis- 
cussion then took place, marked with singular 
frankness, both in the attack and the defense, 
Collamer and Fessenden speaking with more 
mildness than the others, but Grimes, Sumner, 


trating the mind of his chief —a fault for which he 
ought not perhaps to be blamed, considering the ex- 
treme reticence which the President observed at that 
time in regard to his intentions. Still, the dispatch was 
unnecessary, and the critics of the Secretary contended, 
not without reason, that it should not have been sent 
before being submitted to the President’s approval. He 
had also said, writing to Mr. Dayton on the 22d of April, 
that “ the rights of the States and the condition of every 
human being in them will remain subject to exactly the 
same laws and forms of administration, whether the revo- 
lution shall succeed or whether it shall fail.’”’ This also 
had given great offense to the radical antislavery men. 
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and Trumbull attacking the Cabinet generally, 
and Mr. Seward particularly, with consider- 
able sharpness. The Cabinet defended them- 
selves in general and their absent colleague 
with equal energy but with unruffled temper. 
Mr. Chase alone seemed to feel himself in a 
false position. As we have seen in his inter- 
view with Weed, he was in the habit of using 
precisely the same expressions in regard to the 
Secretary of State as those employed by the 
senators. Brought to bay thus unexpectedly and 
summoned to speak before both parties to the 
controversy, he naturally felt the embarrass- 
ment of the situation. He could not join the 
Senate in their attack upon the Administration 
and he could not effectively defend his col- 
leagues in the presence of eight senators, to 
all of whom he had probably spoken in der- 
ogation of the President and the Secretary 
of State. He protested with some heat against 
the attitude in which he was placed, and said 
he would not have come if he had expected 
to be arraigned. When the fire of the dis- 
cussion had burned itself out, Mr. Lincoln 
then took a formal vote. “Do you, gentle- 
men,” he said, “still think Seward ought to 
be excused ?” Grimes, Trumbull, Sumner, and 
Pomeroy said “Yes.” Collamer, Fessenden, 
and Howard declined to commit themselves. 
Harris was opposed to it and Wade was ab- 
sent. The meeting broke up late at night, 
says Secretary Welles, “in a milder spirit than 
it met.” The free talk had cleared the air 
somewhat, and both parties to the controversy 
respected each other more than before. As the 
senators were retiring, Mr. Trumbull paused 
for a moment at the door, then, turning, walked 
rapidly back to the President and said to him 
privately, but with great vehemence, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had held a very dif- 
ferent tone the last time he had spoken with 
him. 

The news of this stormy meeting quickly 
transpired, and the next morning there was 
great discussion and excitement in the town. 
The resignation of Seward was regarded as ir- 
revocable, and all the amateur Cabinet-mak- 
ers were busy in the preparation of a new 
Administration. The hopes of all the enemies 
of the Government were greatly stimulated by 
this indication of divided counsels, and the 
partisans of General McClellan in particular 
thought they saw in this conjuncture the occa- 
sion for his return to power. In fact, they felt 
so sure of his speedy restoration to command 
that they began to stipulate as the price of their 
adhesion to him that he should dictate his 
own. terms on his return; that he must insist 
upon the disposal of all the important com- 
mands in the army.! They imagined that the 
1 Welles, Diary. 
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President would be so helpless that the friends 
of McClellan might demand any terms they 
thought good. 

The President, though deeply distressed at 
the turn which affairs had taken, preserved his 
coolness and kept his own counsel. On the 
morning of the zoth, in the presence of several 
other members of the Cabinet who had called 
for further discussion of the crisis, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury tendered his resignation. 
He held the written paper in his hand, but 
did not advance to deliver it. The President 
stepped forward and took it with an alacrity 
that surprised and, it must be said, disappointed 
Mr. Chase. He then at once dismissed the 
meeting. From the moment when he saw Mr. 
Chase holding his resignation in his hand, his 
way was clear before him. He at once sent an 
identical note to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of State, saying : 

You have respectively tendered me your resigna- 
tions as Secretary of State and Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. | am apprised of the 
circumstances which may render this course person- 
ally desirable to each of you; but after most anx- 
ious consideration my deliberate judgment is that 
the public interest does not admit of it. I therefore 
have to request that you will resume the duties of 
your Departments respectively. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. LIincoLn, 


The next morning Mr. Seward addressed a 
brief note to the President, dated at the De- 
partment of State, and saying: “I have cheer- 
fully resumed the functions of this Department, 
in obedience to your command”; and inclosed 
a copy of this note to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Chase found his position not 
quite so simple as that of the Secretary of 
State. He did not follow Mr. Seward’s exam- 
ple in returning to the Cabinet as promptly as 
he did in leaving it. He wrote him a brief let- 
ter, saying : 

I have received your note and also a call from 
Mr. Nicolay, to whom I have promised an answer 
to the President to-morrow morning. My reflections 
strengthen my conviction that being once honora- 
bly out of the Cabinet no important public interest 
now requires my return to it. If 1 yield this judg- 
ment, it will be in deference to apprehensions which 
really seem to me unfounded, I will sleep on it. 


He had seen in the face of the President the 
gratification which the tender of his resigna- 
tion had imparted, and returning to his house, 
while not entirely comprehending what had 
happened, he seemed conscious that he had 
made a misstep. He wrote a letter to the Presi- 
dent, from which we take a few paragraphs : 

Will you allow me to say that something you 


said or looked when I handed you my resignation 
this morning made on my mind the impression 























that having received the resignations both of Gov- 
ernor Seward and myself you felt that you could re- 
lieve yourself from trouble by declining to accept 
either, and that this feeling was one of gratification. 


He then went on to say that he was glad of 
any opportunity to promote the comfort of the 
President, but that he did not desire him to de- 
cline accepting his resignation. He said: 


Recent events have too rudely jostled the unity of 
your Cabinet and disclosed an opinion too deeply 
seated, and too generally received in Congress and 
in the country, to be safely disregarded, that the 
concord in judgment and action essential to success- 
ful administration does not prevail among its mem- 
bers. By some the embarrassment of Administration 
is attributed to me; by others, to Mr. Seward; by 
others still, to other heads of Departments. Now 
neither Mr. Seward nor myself is essential to you 
or to the country. We both earnestly wish to be 
relieved from the oppressive charge of our respec- 
tive Departments, and we have both placed our resig- 
nations in your hands. 


He concluded by saying he thought both 
himself and Mr. Seward could better serve 
the country at that time as private citizens 
than in the Cabinet. He did not immediately 
transmit this letter to the President, and after 
hearing from Mr. Seward that he had gone 
back to the Cabinet his suggestion that both 
would better retire was no longer practicable. 
After a Sunday passed in very serious con- 
sideration, he resolved to withdraw his resigna- 
tion. He was unable, even then, to imitate 
the brevity of Mr. Seward’s note. He sent to 
the President his note of the 2oth inclosed in 
another, in which he said that reflection had 
not much, if at all, changed his original im- 
pression, but that it had led him to the con- 
clusion that he had in this matter to conform 
his action to the President’s judgment. He 
would therefore resume his post as Secretary 
of the Treasury, ready, however, to retire at 
any moment if, in the President’s judgment, 
the success of the Administration might be in 
the slightest degree promoted thereby. 

The untrained diplomatist of Illinois had 
thus met and conjured away, with unsurpassed 
courage and skill, one of the severest crises 
that ever threatened the integrity of his Ad- 
ministration. He had to meet it absolutely 
unaided: from the nature of the case he could 
take no advice from those who were nearest 
him in the Government. By his bold and 
original expedient of confronting the senators 
with the Cabinet, and having them discuss 
their mutual misunderstandings under his own 
eye, he cleared up many dangerous miscon- 


1 Nee Diary. 
2 There was a long and heated discussion between 
Mr. Greeley and Mr, Raymond, in the columns of the 
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ceptions, and, as usually happens when both 
parties are men of intelligence and good-will, 
brought about a friendlier and more consid- 
erate feeling between his government and the 
Republican leaders than had ever before ex- 
isted. By placing Mr. Chase in such an atti- 
tude that his resignation became necessary to 
his own sense of dignity he made himself 
absolute master of the situation; by treating 
the resignations and the return to the Cabinet 
of both ministers as one and the same transac- 
tion he saved for the nation the invaluable serv- 
ices of both, and preserved his own position 
of entire impartiality between the two wings of 
the Union party. The results of this achieve- 
ment were not merely temporary. From that 
hour there was a certain loosening of the hitherto 
close alliance between Mr. Chase and the Re- 
publican opposition to the President, while a 
kind of comradeship, born of their joint sortie 
and reéntrance into the Government, gave 
thereafter a greater semblance of cordiality to 
the relations between the Secretaries of State 
and of the Treasury. But above all, the inci- 
dent left the President seated more firmly than 
ever in the saddle. When the Cabinet had re- 
tired, and left the President with the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Chase in his hands, he said toa friend 
who entered soon after, in one of those graphic 
metaphors so often suggested to him by the 
memories of his pioneer childhood, and which 
revealed his careless greatness perhaps more 
clearly than his most labored official utter- 
ances, “ Now I can ride; I have got a pumpkin 
in each end of my bag.” ! 

Nearly a year later he said in a conversa- 
tion relating to this matter : 


I do not see how it could have been done better. 
lam sure it was righi« If 1 had yielded to that 
storm and dismissed Seward the thing would all 
have slumped over one way, and we should have 
been left with a scanty handful of supporters. When 
Chase gave in his resignation | saw that the game 
was in my hands, and I put it through. 


Though the opposition to Mr. Seward did 
not immediately come to an end,? it never ex- 
hibited such vitality again, and its later man- 
ifestations were treated far more cavalierly by 
Mr. Lincoln. He had even before this dis- 
missed one very respectable committee from 
New York who had called to express an un- 
favorable opinion of the premier, by saying 
with unwonted harshness, “ You would be will- 
ing to see the country ruined if you could turn 
out Seward ” ;® and after this incident he never 
again allowed the Secretary of State to be at- 
tacked in his presence. 


“Tribune” and “ Times,” in regard to che culpability 
of the Secretary of State in the matter of his dispatches. 
8 Warden, “ Life of S, P. Chase,” p. 468. 

















SLOW-BURNING 


HE fearful losses of life and prop- 
erty by fire in the United States 
have lately attracted the atten- 
tion which is due to the causes 
of such loss and to the means 
for preventing them. Coinci- 

dently with these investigations a very pro- 

found change in the conduct of the business 
of fire insurance companies is in progress. 

Until within a very recent period the manage- 

ment of an insurance company issuing policies 

of indemnity against loss by fire has consisted 
mainly in taking risks as they might happen to 
be, amore or less careful inspection having been 

‘made into the condition of the property before 

issuing a policy, for the purpose of estimating 

the rate of premium to be charged rather than 

with a view to improving such conditions. 
The notice of the owners or occupants has 

sometimes been called to glaring defects, and 

a somewhat desultory inspection has been 

maintained; not so much with the intention 

of informing the owner or occupant how to 
protect the property against fire so as to re- 
duce the loss to the lowest terms, but rather 
for the purpose of informing the underwriters, 

that they may not take or maintain too low a 

rate of premium. In fact, there has been until 

recently a passive indifference and sometimes a 

frankly acknowledged objection on the part of 

prominent underwriters to the introduction of 
the most effective safeguards, lest the reduction 
of premiums that might be demanded should 
diminish the profits of the insurance companies. 

It may be admitted that under this system 
many fire insurance companies have been es- 
tablished and conducted by men of conspicu- 
ous ability, with great profit to the stockholders 
and indirectly with great benefit to the assured. 

These companies have done a world-wide 

business, scattering their risks, and by the very 

breadth of their operations and income they 
have been enabled to reduce their premiums 
to the very lowest terms that the system it- 
self would permit, subject as it has been to an 
excessive expense; but as the amount of prop- 
erty at risk has increased in recent years with 
very great rapidity, the companies of a safe 
kind have been unable to carry the full lines re- 
quired in the concentrated hazards of our great 
cities. Owners have therefore been obliged 
to seek insurance wherever they could get it, 
sometimes exhausting all the fire insurance 
companies of the world. At the same time an 
unwholesome competition has grown up among 





1 Copyright, 1888, by Edward Atkinson. 
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the underwriters themselves by which their pre- 
viously heavy expenses in the conduct of their 
business have been increased, while badly man- 
aged or small companies have been led to take 
risks at less than cost ——a method ending inev- 
itably in bankruptcy or in withdrawal from 
business. 

In the opinion of competent experts from 
eighty to ninety per cent. of all the stock fire 
insurance companies organized to transact busi- 
ness within the limits of the United States, or 
empowered thereto, have agencies in the State 
of New York, which renders it incumbent on 
them to make returns to the Commissioner of 
Insurance of that State giving a statement of all 
their transactions in the United States. There 
could be no better indication of the rapid 
growth of wealth in this country during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years than a com- 
parison of the sum of the insurance written by 
these companies. In 1859, before the civil 
war, the sum of the risks taken by companies 
making these returns was a fraction under 
$1,500,000,000. In the year 1887 the amount 
in round numbers was $12,250,000,000. 

The proportion of loss to the value of the prop- 
erty insured has slowly diminished: there has 
been a little improvement in the construction 
of buildings in some of the great cities, though 
not much elsewhere, so that the loss by fire now 
ranges from $100,000,000 to $130,000,000 a 
year. The cost of sustaining fire insurance 
companies whose function is simply to dis- 
tribute this loss over a wider field is about 
$65,000,000 a year; to this must be added the 
cost of sustaining expensive fire departments, 
which may be computed at a minimum at not 
less than $25,000,000 a year, and is probably 
more, to say nothing of the additional cost of 
water supply for fire purposes. The fire tax of 
the United States may therefore be estimated 
at a minimum of $180,000,coo, or at a maxi- 
mum of over $200,000,000, in a normal year 
in which no great conflagration occurs. 

Within the last five years a great change has 
taken place in the views of the leading men 
who conduct the business of the fire insurance 
companies, and a system is rapidly coming 
into vogue for the frequent inspection of 
buildings with a view to the prevention of 
loss by protecting them, so far as their gen- 
erally bad construction will permit, from the 
dangers which must occur from fires that are 
unavoidable, by installing apparatus to check 
the rapid spread of fires when they do oc. 
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cur. Doubtless a very considerable part of the 
present losses may be saved in this way, but 
the relief is only a palliation; the true remedy 
will come only when the owner of the insured 
building realizes the simple fact that he him- 
self is chiefly responsible for all the losses that 
happen. It must be brought home to him that 
the true function of an insurance company is 
to distribute a loss when it occurs, True, it 
may be a part of the function of the officers 
of an insurance company to instruct an owner 
how to build his building and how to guard it 
after it is built; but the owner himself, by his 
own control over the construction and the oc- 
cupation of his building, is the only person who 
can remove the causes of loss by fire. It must 
be made apparent to the owner of property 
that if he pays a high rate of premium for a pol- 
icy of insurance it is his own fault: he makes 
the rate high by neglecting his own duty, and 
when he may afterward undertake to procure 
a contract of indemnity or policy of insurance 
at less than cost, he is an illustration of the 
old adage, “A fool and his money are soon 
parted.” A contract made under such con- 
ditions is not worth the money paid for it. 

The cause of this enormous fire tax may be 
attributed mainly to the common practice of 
what has been perhaps well named “the art of 
combustible architecture.” 

How can this waste be avoided ? It is use- 
less to suggest the construction of buildings 
modeled on those of Europe, especially of those 
upon the Continent: we have nota general sup- 
ply of the soft and easily worked stone of which 
most of the buildings in Paris and in many 
other of the foreign cities are constructed —a 
stone which cuts like cheese and which hardens 
like iron upon exposure to the weather. In 
some of the States west of the Alleghanies 
there are considerable deposits of easily worked 
stone which hardens on exposure, but in the 
Eastern and the Middle States no such build- 
ing-stone is found. Neither have we that abun- 
dance of low-priced manual labor which will 
enable us to construct buildings exclusively of 
brick and iron, without exceeding in cost the 
capital which can be applied to buildings 
required for ordinary purposes. Many labor- 
saving devices indeed have been adopted in 
the building trades, but on the whole a build- 
ing of any kind is to a large extent the prod- 
uct of the hand rather than of the machine; the 
stone must be cut, the mortar must be prepared, 
the brick must be laid, the timbers must be 
adjusted by hand work, and all the costly finish 
must be put on by hand. Hence, although it 
is a rule that in all the arts to which modern 
machinery can be applied a low cost of pro- 
duction is consistent with or is the correlative 
of high wages or earnings, yet in arts which 
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remain mainly handicrafts the rate of wages 
becomes one of the elements of a high cost of 
production or construction ; therefore the higher 
cost of building in this country as compared 
with the cost in Europe is in itself a proof of 
the greater relative prosperity of the members 
of the building trades, even though it results in 
higher rents to all others. Moreover, many of 
the articles which enter into the construction— 
especially of city warehouses, in which the 
greatest losses by fire occur—are heavily in- 
creased in their cost by the present system of 
duties on foreign imports ; for instance, struct- 
ural iron and steel, window glass of the better 
quality (especially plate glass), cement, and 
many building stones, to say nothing of the tax 
imposed upon Canadian lumber. We have, 
however, a greater relative abundance of timber 
than of other suitable building materials, and 
it follows that wood rightly enters into the con- 
struction of our buildings more than it does in 
most European countries, even in our facto- 
ries, city warehouses, churches, and the like. 
Again, in the northern parts of the United 
States wood, properly cut and disposed in the 
building in a suitable manner, is almost a 
necessary part of the construction because of 
the climatic conditions; stone and brick, when 
exposed to the extreme cold of the outer air 
of winter, draw moisture from within the build- 
ing, which condenses on the inside of the walls 
and is apt to make the buildings very damp; 
especially churches, wherein the furnace may 
be lighted and the building kept warm for only 
a part of the week. 

The question therefore arises, Can buildings 
be constructed either wholly of timber, or of 
brick, stone, or iron for the outer walls, com- 
bined with wood for the inside construction, 
in such a way as to eliminate the greater part 
of the causes of the fearful fire tax which now 
constitutes a waste equal to an average of at 
least fifteen per cent. on the net savings or 
possible additions to the capital of the country 
in a fairly prosperous year ? 

To this question an affirmative reply may 
be given. It is based on many years’ expe- 
rience in the construction of textile factories 
under the supervision and guidance of the 
mutual underwriters by whom these factories 
have been insured on an absolutely mutual 
principle for a period ranging from thirty to 
fifty years in respect to the principal companies. 

Witness the necessity for the solution of this 
problem. There are even now more cities than 
one in which a great conflagration exceeding 
that of either Boston or Chicago awaits but 
the accident of a spark and a favorable wind. 
It is therefore to be hoped that the time may 
not be far off when, by the bankruptcy or the 
withdrawal of only a moderate number of the 
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existing insurance companies whose losses and 
expenses now exceed their income, a few great 
and powerful fire insurance companies may be 
enabled to impose conditions upon those who 
apply to them for insurance, under which con- 
ditions a remedy may be found for the exist- 
ing faults, even if that remedy be not found 
sooner under the system of inspection and pre- 
vention now beginning, by which the danger 
of such a great conflagration may be almost 
if not wholly removed. 

It is not too much to claim that if a sum of 
money equal to that which is annually paid in 
premiums for policies of insurance on prop- 
erty situated within the so-called “dry goods 
district” of New York and its immediate vi- 
cinity, covering about one hundred acres, were 
put at the disposal of the officers, engineers, 
and architects who are employed by the 
factory mutual insurance companies of New 
England, to be by them applied to suitable 
appliances and safeguards for the protection 
of that district, the danger of a great confla- 
gration would be wholly removed and the de- 
struction of even a single warehouse and its 
contents would be of the rarest occurrence. 

Strange to say, some of the worst examples 
of combustible architecture are to be found 
among our prisons, hospitals, asylums, and 
almshouses; next, among college buildings, 
libraries, and schoolhouses; to these may 
be added churches, hotels, and theaters. In the 
year 1887, according to the tables compiled 
by the “ Chronicle” of New York, there were 
burned within the limits of the United States — 


45 hospitals, asylums, almshouses, or jails, being 
nearly four per month, in many cases accom- 
anied by the loss of a large number of lives. 
126 college buildings and libraries, being ten and a 
half per month. 
146 churches, being two and eight-tenths per week. 
52 theaters and opera houses, being one per week. 
515 hotels, being one and four-tenths per day. 


The bad construction of these buildings is due 
mainly to habit, to fear of innovation, and to 
distrust of theory. These inherited faults in con- 
struction may be readily traced to their origin. 
In order to make this matter plain, the evolu- 
tion of the modern factory will be fully described 
in this article, illustrated by examples of the sev- 
eral types of building which have been from 
time to time constructed. When the textile fac- 
tory system was first established, water power 
only was applied to the movement of machin- 
ery. The larger factories were thus customarily 
placed in narrow valleys or upon very limited 
areas of land, below the falls of rivers and 
alongside the streams; it therefore became nec- 
essary to economize the area of ground covered 
by the factories and to build them many sto- 
ries in height. When other arts began to be 
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conducted upon the factory system the build- 
ings were apt-to be in cities or towns where 
the price of land forbade large areas be- 
ing devoted to the purpose, and, again, build- 
ings of many stories in height were constructed. 
As time went on, however, steam took the 
place of water power, while cheap railway ser- 
vice or rapid transit made it possible to scatter 
the factories over a wider area. Factory build- 
ings then began to be constructed in the open 
country, but apparently it did not occur either to 
the owner, the managers, the architects, or the 
builders that the reasons for constructing a build- 
ing many stories in height did not apply to places 
where land could be had at a very low price; 
therefore the customary bad and unsuitable 
form of construction was adopted and is still 
practiced where it is not only useless and un- 
safe, but less adapted to the purpose to which 
the building is to be put than a one-story or 
a two-story building would be. Moreover, the 
whole method of cutting timber having been 
developed with a view to the supply of mate- 
rial required in the ordinary unsafe and unsuit- 
able method of construction, it was for many 
years difficult to obtain material cut in a proper 
way for what has been called the slow-burning 
use of timber. Hence it follows that the art of 
slow-burning construction is little known out- 
side the limits of New England, and until very 
lately it was little known even there except to 
those who had become accustomed to the con- 
struction of textile factories, paper-mills, and 
other works which are customarily insured by 
the factory mutual insurance companies. It is 
only within a very short time that the methods 
which have been practiced for many years in 
the construction of textile factories — which are 
only the old methods of almost prehistoric time, 
when timbers were shaped by the ax or by hand, 
before the modern sawmill had rendered the 
construction of a sham building possible— have 
been taken up by a few architects of capacity 
and responsibility to be applied to warehouses, 
churches, college buildings, and occasionally 
to dwelling-houses. 

A most conspicuous example of the right 
method of dealing with timber and plank in a 
commercial warehouse may be found in the 
inside work of the huge building lately finished 
and occupied by Mr. Marshall Field of Chi- 


,cago, on plans made by the late Mr. H. H. 


Richardson and carried out by his successors, 
the motive of the plan having been derived 
from the customary method of constructing a 
textile factory. 

In what does slow-burning construction con- 
sist? It may be considered somewhat amazing 
that so simple an art should not have been 
common for generations. We will begin at the 
weakest point in the common art of combustible 
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architecture, to wit, with the roof, and describe 
its evolution. It may be admitted that the 
modern factory roof waited for its possibility 
until right methods of covering a flat roof had 
been invented; but even with respect to the 
roofs that are not flat, about ninety-five out of 
every hundred of those which are now build- 
ing are models of everything that is bad. They 
convert the attic stories into ovens in summer, 
refrigerators in winter, and fire-traps all the 
time. It seems as if hardly any one, owner, 
architect, or builder, had ever put to himself 
the simple question, “ What is the purpose of 
a roof?” The plain answer obviously is, “'To 
keep out the rain.” Many of these “crazy 
roofs” of irregular form and full of leaky val- 
leys fail even in that essential point. May it 
not be added to this main object of keeping 
out the rain that the subsidiary purpose of a 
roof is also to keep out the heat of the summer 
sun and to keep in the warmth of the winter 
fuel? May it not even be added that a roof 
may furnish a comfortable and convenient 
place to get a little fresh air by those who 
dwell in crowded cities; or at least may not a 
good roof add one floor to a building where 
work which requires the outer air may be done 
comfortably and conveniently ? Are not the 
roofs of buildings in nearly all hot countries 
made great use of by the inhabitants? Are they 
not invariably of thick, solid construction, flat 
enough to be occupied in hot summer nights ? 
In what country is there greater need for such 
a place of comfort and fresh air than in our 
Northern cities during the extreme heat of our 
summers? In the country or upon the factory 
VoL. XXXVII.— 77. 


the flat roof might not be treated for use; yet 
aside from use it is better in every respect, so 
far as safety, ventilation, and other elements 
of comfort or utility are considered, than any 
gther form of roof which can be put upon any 
kind of building. Are our architects capable 
of making a flat-roofed building artistic, or 
pleasing to the taste? It has been done in 
many instances; why not in nearly all ? 

In the evolution of the factory all the faults 
have been discovered and remedied which now 
infest nearly all the warehouses, hospitals, 
dwelling-houses, schoolhouses, college build- 
ings,and other examples of combustible archi- 
tecture of this country. 

The first form of factory roof resembled the 
gambrel roof of the dwelling-house. In early 
days it was constructed of solid timbers set 
wide apart, as they should be, covered with 
good thick boards and shingled; in some 
cases the shingles were laid over mortar. I 
have an example of shingles which are more 
than fifty years old yet still in good condition, 
having been preserved by the interposition of 
the mortar between the shingles and the roof 
boards. 

This method of outside construction might 
not be objected to in itself ; on the inside, how- 
ever, the owners were apt to put vertical 
sheathing at a little distance from the eaves 
and horizontal sheathing across the upper tim- 
bers of the roof, making a cockloft. These 
hollow spaces, in which fire may spread out of 
the reach of water, are among the most dan- 
gerous elements of bad construction, especially 
when connected with the basement or the 
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cellar by vertical flues in the walls or partitions 
of the building. 

The next form of roof came into vogue 
when heavy timbers were displaced by joist or 
plank rafters set closer together. It is com- 
monly known among factory people as a “ barn- 
roof,” consisting of an ordinary pitched roof 
made of rafters set eighteen inches or two feet 
apart on centers, covered outside with thin 
boards and slated, sheathed inside vertically 
at the eaves, and horizontally across the apex. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


self through the hollow walls of a building of 
ordinary construction. Thus the thin-slated 
roof fails in summer as well as in winter. In 
this kind of roof a fire is completely protected 
from water; the slates when exposed to out- 
side heat are readily cracked ; they then fall 
and cut open the firemen’s heads ; the inter- 
spaces at the eaves also make excellent nest- 
ing-places for the rats, which carry into them 
oily waste and other combustible substances to 
be ignited by spontaneous combustion in the 
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A VERY OLD WOOLEN MILL IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, AND A MILL OF THE SECOND PERIOD ATTACHED THERETO, SHOWING 
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The older factory roof and the barn-roof 
are both shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which delineates an old mill from which 
a large establishment has been subsequently 
developed. 

This barn-roof is the most abominable, un- 
safe, and atrocious roof ever devised for the 
covering of buildings of any kind. The slates 
serve to attract the heat of the sun, which beats 
in through the interstices of the open boards 
and converts the interspaces of the roof into 
ovens for the concentration of heat and for its 
distribution throughout the building, especially 
when the roof spaces are connected with hol- 
low walls. The most effectual method of dif- 
fusing heat in a factory has proved to be to 
suspend the steam-heating pipes overhead, at 
some distance from the walls —the warm air 
following the cold air as it passes out by bot- 
tom ventilation. By analogy it may be as- 
sumed that the heat concentrated by the slates 
in the interspaces of a hollow roof diffuses it- 
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SO CALLED,—THE GERM OF A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT. 


heat of summer, to the partial or total destruc- 
tion of many a mill. 

The next abomination came with what is 
called the French roof. This, when put upon the 
top of a factory, is nearly as bad as the barn- 
roof: it restricts the space in the attic within, 
adds greatly to the cost of the building, while 
in it are commonly repeated nearly all the 
faults of construction of the barn-roof. 

The next roof was a little better. It consisted 
of a flat roof made of ordinary plank rafters 
set eighteen inches or two feet apart on cen- 
ters, covered on the outside with boards and 
then with composition or metal and sheathed 
within upon the under side of the rafters. 
The humidity generated in any room warmer 
than the external air and in the processes 
of many of the manufacturing arts passes into 
the interstices of this roof, where the moisture 
is condensed on the under side of the thin 
boards of the outer covering, from which it 
drops upon the sheathing and rots it, while 
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A COTTON FACTORY IN MAINE, 


the interspaces add not only to the danger of 
fire, but work the speedy destruction of the 
whole roof by the rotting of the rafters, espe- 
cially near or upon the walls. This roof was 
usually furnished with a hollow wooden cornice, 
also bad and dangerous. 

It remained for the officers of the Factory 
Mutual Insurance Company to suggest that 
the same solid floor which is required in the 
construction of the mill might well be adopted 
in the construction of the roof, only changed 
so as to give a pitch of half an inch to the 
foot. It was also suggested by the underwriters 
that the wooden covings and gutters and the 
sham hollow cornices, by means of which fire 
was conveyed from building to building in the 
great Boston conflagration, were a dangerous 
and superfluous element in the construction of 
the roof of the factory. In pursuance of these 
suggestions all the former bad forms described 
gave way to a simple deck constructed of 
three-inch plank grooved and splined, placed 
on timbers set from eight to eleven feet apart 
on centers, sheathed underneath between the 
timbers if the owner desires a fine finish, and 
covered on the outside with any of the custom- 
ary materials; the ends of the timbers some- 
times projecting outside the wall and the deck 
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carried far enough over to form a suitable 
coving, according to the height and character 
of the building; or else the finish may consist 
of a brick cornice, without gutters, the drain- 
age being below. 

Again: the old type of textile factory, from 
which the plans of a great many other facto- 
ries have been derived, was very narrow and 
very high. It had not entered the minds of the 
constructors of the earlier factories that the 

*spaces of wall between the windows might be 
very narrow and that the windows might be 
very wide; nor had it apparently occurred to 
any one that the tops of the windows had bet- 
ter be carried up flush or even with the ceiling 
of each room in order that the light might be 
better diffused within. Consequently the wall 
of the factory consisted mainly of a great blank 
of brick-work with small holes in it for win- 
dows, the mill being seldom more than fifty- 
two feet wide, often less, and many stories in 
height. The first illustration on page 572 
shows mills of this type, nine stories high, in- 
cluding attics. 

The width of the mill was gradually ex- 
tended and the size of the windows enlarged 
by degrees; for many years about sixty-two 
feet was considered the proper width and the 
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BAY STATE MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. TWO OF THE 


ONE MILL 


windows began to occupy a larger part of the 
wall space, while the wall itself was increased 
in thickness. 

At last it was discovered that if the tops 
of the windows were carried up flush with the 
ceiling and as much space, or a little more, was 
devoted to windows as to wall, the width of 
the mill might be carried to ninety feet; then 
to a little over one hundred feet. 

Until now in England, where the light is less 
intense than in this country, cotton-mills have 
been built five or six stories in height and one 
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TO GIVE PLACE TO MODERN TYPES; 


hundred and twenty-eight feet wide,— that be- 
ing the width in which certain kinds of machin- 
ery can be most economically placed and oper- 
ated,— with six feet of window space to four 
feet of wall, the tops of the window panes being 
absolutely flush with the ceiling between the 
beams, and the window caps placed opposite 
the floors. Of late, however, the mutual under- 
writers, having discovered the great danger of 
high buildings as compared with those of wide, 
low construction, began to ask their members 
who were about to build mills to be operated by 
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steam power in the open country, “ Why do of floor than a mill of any greater number of 
you follow this inherited and bad type of build- stories; if you have room enough, even a one- 
ing? A mill of two or three stories in height »story mill properly constructed may be built 
can be constructed at less cost per square foot at as low a cost per square foot of floor as the 
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one of two four-story factories which 
had been burned; the owners were 
advised to reconstruct a one-story 
mill in place of the burned mill, but 
to make it large enough to accom- 
modate all the machinery then in the 
other four-story mill which had not 
been destroyed. ‘They were warned 
that the new mill would bankrupt the 
old one on account of the greater 
economy of the work and the better 
conditions for its operation. The 
prophecy has proved true: sixty- 
seven men accomplished the work in 
the new one-story mill on the same 
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machinery which required one hun- 
dred men in the old four-story mill ; 
therefore that old mill has been taken 
down in order to make way for the 
extension of the one-story factory, 
and the old material has been put 
together in a better form. 

What, then, is the slow-burning con- 
struction ? It consists simply in con- 
solidating the wooden material in 
frame, floor, and roof in such a way 
that a fire can be held long enough 
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in any room in which it may originate 
fora fairly competent fire department, 
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public or private, to get it under con- 





mill of four or five stories, while it 
will be as warm in winter, cooler in 
summer, and lighter and better ven- 
tilated all the year round than any 
other type of mill can possibly be.” 
Since that suggestion was made a 
large number of factories of only one 
story in height, covered in with 
three-inch pine roofs, protected out- 
side with gravel roofing, tin, or with 
cotton duck properly prepared, and 
lighted with what are known as mon- 
itors, have been constructed in many 
parts of New England, ranging from 
half an acre to three and a half 
acres in size; a very common type 
being a mill of sixty thousand feet on 
the main floor, constructed on a 
moderate slope so as to give a base- 
ment under one-third of the mill for 
wet work or for other subsidiary pur- 
poses. Such one-story buildings are 
best adapted to weaving, and are 
often built in connection with spin- 
ning-mills of two or three stories in 
height. 

In one instance, in a case where 
the machinery is very heavy and is 
subject to great vibration, a one-story 
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mill of this sort was substituted for 
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trol, or where it may be extinguished or held 
in check by sprinklers. The timbers used may 
be solid or may be cut in two parts to be 
bolted together. The latter is perhaps the bet- 
ter way, in order that the air may reach the 
center of the timber and season it, great care 
also being taken in mill practice not to paint, 
oil, or varnish the outside of any heavy timber 
for at least three years after it has been placed 
in the building, lest what is called dry rot 
should occur from the fermentation of the 
sap in the green timber. Where an outside 
finish is required some architects use the 
timbers in two parts bolted together with an 
air space between, each timber being also 
bored through the center lengthwise for ven- 
tilation. This latter plan is the customary 
method with posts when wood is used for sup- 
ports, a crossway hole being also bored near 
the top and bottom, connecting with the center. 
Upon these heavy timbers — which are com- 
monly placed eight or ten feet on centers rest- 
ing directly on properly adjusted posts without 
the interposition of any girders lengthwise of 
the building, in lengths or spans from eighteen 
to twenty-two feet—the floors are laid of plank 
not less than three inches thick when the beams 
are eight feet on the centers. Ifthe beams are 
ten feet or even twelve feet apart on centers, 
ordinary weights will be carried by floors con- 
sisting of four-inch or five-inch plank ; the tim- 
bers themselves may be from fifteen to not ex- 
ceeding twenty-two feet in length from wall 
to post and from post to post, for ordi- 
nary factory loads. If provision is required 
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MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO.) 
for extraordinary loads, a special computation 
should be made to meet the case. If a fine 
finish is desired, sheathing may be placed un- 
derneath between the timbers, nailed close to 
‘the under side of the plank; if the most abso- 
lute security against fire is called for, the finish 
may consist of plastering laid on wire lathing 
close against the plank. ‘This plastering may be 
carried around the outside of the timber on 
the line of the timbers, provided no skim coat 
of lime putty is put upon the plastering, there- 
by cutting off the air from the timber. The 
top floor may be laid directly upon the plank, 
or a layer of mortar may be laid between the 
plank and the top floor; in some cases asbestos 
paper has been interposed. The layer of mor- 
tar offers great security in preventing the pas- 
sage of fire downward. The roof which has 
been described corresponds substantially to the 
floor, to wit: three-inch plank laid upon the 
timbers, one-inch sheathing on the under side 
if desired, and sometimes one-inch boarding 
on the plank; then the ordinary outer cover- 
ing of whatever kind may be adopted. If the 
roof is exposed to great humidity within, as in 
the machine-room of a paper-mill, one inch of 
mortar may be interposed between the roof 
boards and the plank. This latter roof proves 
to be impervious to cold or heat, and with 
proper means of ventilation gives security 
against any possible condensation of moisture 
from the atmosphere within. 

An alternative plan consists in setting the 
first line of posts at the right distance from 
the wall to make a passage-way, the floor of the 
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CONSTRUCTION OF 

THE PURPOSE BEING 

THAT THEY SHALL 
PREVENT THE 


FACTORY 


DEVISED BY EDWARD ATKINSON, 
TO CONSTRUCT THE ALLEYWAYS SO 
BECOME HORIZONTAL TRUSSES, TO 

VIBRATION OF THE STRUCTURE, 


alley being laid of two thicknesses of plank 
erossed — the posts being fitted with hackma- 
tack knees. ‘This form of horizontal truss 
braced to wall and post gives great stability 
to the building. 

If the building is over one story in height 
the stairways ought to be placed either in sep- 
arate towers outside the building proper, or 
clse in the corners of the building sur- 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The method of Sartor Resartus may well 
be applied to the average hospital or asylum. 
What is it but asham ? a picture composed of 
brick or stone clothing or screening a whited 
sepulcher well prepared for the cremation of 
the inmates? It consists of an outer wall of 
brick or stone inclosing a wooden structure 
of the most dangerous kind; it is usually but 
a system of combustible wooden cells each 
connected with the other from cellar to attic 
by open wooden ways in walls, floors, and 
partitions alike. Had the motive been to house 
the inmates of most hospitals, asylums, and 
hotels under conditions which should assure 
the greatest possible destruction of life and 
property from the least possible cause, greater 
success could not have been secured than has 
been attained in most of these buildings, in 
many of which the danger is enormously in- 
creased by the use of gasolene vapor for 
lighting. How soon a remedy may be found 
for these faults rests with the public to decide. 
The builders of factories in city or in country 
may perhaps derive some useful information 
from this description of slow-burning construc- 
tion, for the reason that if carried out consist- 
ently and economically it will cost less than the 
ordinary method of combustible architecture. 





rounded by brick walls, the door- 
ways being protected by adequate 
fire-doors consisting of wood en- 
cased in tin, iron being one of the 
most treacherous materials customa- 
rily made use of for the protection of 
doorways in party walls. In such a ail 
factory no cornice is required or m 
permitted, and no sheathing within 
set off by furrings from the wall can 
be tolerated. No concealed space is 
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allowed anywhere in which a fire 
can pass from room to room or from 
cellar to attic. Every part of the 
building must be open, so that water 
from bucket or hose can be thrown 
anywhere. 

If these plans and specifications 
are compared with the ordinary 
method of combustible architecture, 
the reason will be apparent why 
textile factories, paper-mills, and 
other works are better fire risks and 
are insured at less cost than the aver- 
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age so-called stone church, brick hos- 
pital or asylum, or iron warehouse, 
although the nature of the work done 
carries with it almost every cause of 
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fire hazard from ignition, friction, or * 
spontaneous combustion, while in 
many cases the material used is al- 
most explosive. 


INSIDE 


OR ALLEYWAYS) 
THIS LINE 
STRAINING 
THESE POSTS SHOULD BE FIRE-PROOF. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE OUTER LINE OF POSTS (HORIZONTAL TRUSSES 


AND OUTER WALLS, SO ADJUSTED THAT THE FLOORS 
OF POSTS MAY FALL AWAY FROM THEM WITHOUT 


THE POSTS OR THE WALL. IN ANY CUSTOMARY METHOD 
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provided a false economy is not ap- 
plied in the construction of the roof. 
The whole comfort and welfare of 
the operative in the one-story factory 
depends upon the solid construction 
of the roof and the monitors, the 
plank to be three inches thick. Ordi- 
nary sloping skylights should never be 
permitted, as they transmit heat; while 
the monitor, with its vertical windows, 
reflects the heat and may be made 
use of to promote ventilation. In all 
cases the windows in the monitor 
either should be double or the sash 
should be glazed with two plates of 
glass in the same frame, in order that 
the condensation of moisture on the 
inside of the windows may be avoided. 
Experience proves that these flat- 
roofed buildings, even when con- 
structed from one to three acres in 
extent, are not more liable to collect 
snow than are other forms of roof, 
and they are very much more easily 
cleared of the snow when it does 
collect. ‘The English saw-toothed 
roof, so called, generally placed over 
their weaving buildings, has not 


No.2 








POSTS, PINTLES, AND CAPS CUSTOMARILY ADOPTED IN 
CONSTRUCTION, 

It may be interesting to add that a mill build- 
ing of from three to five stories in height can 
now be constructed in New England in ac- 
cordance with these plans at a cost above the 
foundation varying from sixty to seventy-five 
cents per square foot of floor, counting every 
floor, but not counting the basement unless it 
is a high basement, to be made use of in the 
same way that the other floors are used. The 
cost per square foot of floor will vary some- 
what according to the position, and accord- 
ing to the interior finish required with respect 
to sheathing and other matters. A mill two 
stories in height, 7. ¢., of two floors for use, can 
be constructed at somewhat less cost, as the 
walls may be lighter in proportion to the area. 

Under ordinary conditions a mill of one story 
in height can be constructed at about the same 
cost per square foot of floor as the four or five 
story mill if the ground is level and the subsoil 
is such as not to require any excessive expendi- 
ture in the foundation. A lighter framework 
and less expensive methods have been adopted 
in some cases in one-story construction, so that 
the cost of the building per square foot of floor 
has been considerably less than the sum named 
—even as low as fifty cents per square foot of 
floor. For many purposes, such as for shoe 
factories or other light work, these changes 
and this kind of economy may be admitted, 
Vor. XXXVII.—78. 


MILL 


proved to be desirable in this country 
north of Philadelphia owing to the 
tendency of the snow to collect in the 
valleys ; it is also more costly than the roof of 
the one-story building lighted by monitors, as 
given in this plan. The light in the saw-toothed 
roof being always taken from the north it may 
possess a slight advantage, but in the monitor 
the windows towards the south can be clouded 
so that there will be no objectionable glare 
within the room, 

The plan has been adopted in many cases 
of carrying the brick-work to the roof between 
the windows; more often, though, the brick 
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or stone work is carried only to the window- 
sills, the superstructure being wholly of timber 
and glass, 

In many cases it is desirable that there should 
be no open space under the floor, both with the 
view to avoid danger and to give stability and 
freedom from vibration to heavy machinery. 
To meet these conditions special plans are fur- 
nished by the factory mutual companies for 
laying plank directly on the ground without 
danger of decay, 

It is not a pleasant experience for the offi- 
cers and inspectors of the factory mutual in- 
surance companies to pass, day by day, bad 
examples of combustible architecture occu- 
pied as shoe factories, clothing factories, and 
the like, or to see other unsafe buildings in 
which branches of industry are conducted 
which have not yet come under the super- 
vision of skilled inspectors and underwriters, 
but which in their intrinsic hazard are safer 
than the textile arts. It is not pleasant to wit- 
ness the mushroom growth of five-story wooden 
buildings standing often in the middle of a 
field where land is of little value, in which 
hundreds of people may be daily exposed to 
great danger, and hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of dollars’ worth of property 
are subject to a heavy charge for insurance 
because the buildings have no right to exist. 
These officers and inspectors know from their 
own experience or that of their predecessors, 
covering fifty years, that more commodious, 
better ventilated, better lighted, more comfort- 
able, and safer buildings could be constructed 
for the same or for less money than these 
examples of combustible architecture usually 
cost. 

It would not be within the province of this 
article to describe the customary equipment 
of factories with pumps, pipes, hydrants, auto- 
matic sprinklers, watchman’s electric record 
clocks, fire-escapes, and the like; all these safe- 
guards are fully described in the technical pub- 
lications of the factory mutual insurance com- 
panies. The purpose of this paper is only to 
call attention to the relatively low cost of slow- 
burning construction, and to suggest that be- 
cause the customary methods of building are 
bad it is not therefore necessary to rush to the 
opposite extreme and to spend money in futile 
attempts at fire-proof building for ordinary 
uses. In fact, there is no such thing as a fire- 
proof building: a building may be constructed 
wholly of incombustible material and may yet 
be totally destroyed by the combustion of the 
contents, especially when the iron members of 
such a building are unprotected from the heat 
of a fire among the contents. Granite is one 
of the most worthless materials for withstand- 
ing heat, In a recent fire in one of the factories 
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insured under the supervision of the writer a 
granite post 12 x 12 inches was reduced to sand 
by the same fire that burned into a wooden 
post next to the granite less than one inch. 
Sandstone and marble are not quite so bad; 
unprotected iron is most treacherous and un- 
safe, especially cast iron; brick, having already 
passed the ordeal of fire, is substantially inde- 
structible, and when combined in a suitable 
manner with heavy timber and plank, the 
latter being protected by wire lathing or by 
other methods for retarding the action of heat, 
serves the best for the safest construction. 

In recent years the profession of the archi- 
tect has been raised above that of a mere artist 
or draughtsman, capable only of making an 
attractive elevation and of planning a building 
with little regard to the safe or suitable dispo- 
sition of the material, to the level of some of 
the architects of old time, who, like Brunelles- 
chi, combined with the functions of the artist 
the skill of the craftsman, the builder, and the 
engineer. The progress of combustible archi- 
tecture is therefore likely to be checked as the 
young men who are now graduating from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
from other architectural schools supply the 
places of those who, having had no technical 
knowledge themselves, have been unable to 
prevent the owners and contractors from com- 
mitting the follies in construction by which 
our cities are now rendered so dangerous. 

Objection has at times been taken by some 
architects to the comments of the mutual un- 
derwriters upon the architects’ customary meth- 
ods, that the factory building planned and con- 
structed under their supervision is but a shell or 
skeleton of the building which the architect is 
commonly called upon to plan and supervise. 
This may be admitted; yet there have been, 
and are, architects who have proved themselves 
competent to clothe this skeleton and to adapt 
it to more zesthetic purposes than the factory, by 
covering the timbers in such a way as to make 
the method of construction even safer and more 
slow burning than when the timbers are left 
clear, without losing sight of the prime mo- 
tive—safety of property and of life. The great 
warehouse built by Richardson and his succes- 
sors for Marshall Field is but a glorified cotton 
factory, and the lovely little building connected 
with the home office of Mr. Richardson in 
which his art treasures were safely housed was 
but the picker building of a cotton factory with 
a touch of genius added. 

Moreover, the architects themselves are now 
finding it expedient to adopt the same method 
of subdivision in their work which has become 
necessary not only in many of the practical 
arts but even in the legal profession, viz., either 
to employ special experts in the different de- 























partments, or else to organize firms in which 
.one should be the artist, another the builder, 
another the engineer. Modern requirements 
make specialization necessary, and there are 
few indeed who can qualify themselves for all 
the requirements of almost any profession. 

In view of the attention which is now being 
given to the application of the “ factory floor” 
(as it is called) and the “ factory roof” to other 


TWO 
I. HER LETTER. 


Y a change, which in the order of 
evolution seems natural, the fem- 
inine portion of the Confeder- 
ate States ‘Treasury Department 
at Richmond was lodged in a 
building which had served orig- 

inally as a fashionable dry-goods store. ‘There 

exists, in men’s minds at least, an indissolu- 
ble connection between women and dry goods. 

One cynical husband of the period was known 

to say that the irony of fate decreed that where 

women used to spend good money for worth- 
less rags they were now converting good rags 
into worthless money. 

The fifth and uppermost story of the old dry- 
goods store was occupied by the aristocracy of 
the Department. For there, as elsewhere, there 
was an aristocracy. In every community, as in 
every pan of unskimmed milk, there are ele- 
ments which detach themselves from the rest 
and rise to the top. The cream of the Treas- 
ury consisted of a score of pretty girls who, high 
up under the roof, signed their names to bits 
of blue paper and made money at the rate of 
a million dollars a day. Ask any old Treasury 
clerk of the sterner sex — they are all old fel- 
lows now — what name was given the room in 
which those slim-fingered girls forged the sin- 
ews of war. Ten to one his eyes will flash 
with the light of other days as he answers, 
“ Angels’ Retreat.” 

Now “ Angels’ Retreat” was a dusty, cob- 
webby attic, bare of furniture, except for a lin- 
ing of shelves, which gave evidence of its former 
use in storing purple and fine linen, and rough 
writing-tables adapted to its present purpose. 
The lodgment was poor enough, but there was 
no question about the angels. They were as 
good as can be made. The Retreat during 
working-hours had the appearance of nothing 
so much as a young ladies’ school at writing- 
time. Twenty girls bending over desks and 
twenty pens scratching in unison. Absence 
of school discipline was indicated by twenty 
tongues often talking at once. The sun com- 
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buildings, it may be that the time is not far 
distant when it will be safe and prudent for the 
owner who intends to construct a textile factory 
to employ a professional architect without in- 
curring the danger that the purpose to which 
the building is to be put will be lost sight of in 
the attempt to apply meretricious or misplaced 
art to a building in which economy and utility 
must not be disregarded. 
Edward Atkinson. 


NEGATIVES. 


ing in through dormer windows on two sides 
of the room shone on the usual medley of fair 
and brown types, only that in this instance the 
types were unusually fine. Among them there 
was of course a beauty par excellence; likewise 
a vivacious girl they dubbed chief speaker, and 
a lovable one they called the favorite of the 
Retreat. Beauty answered to the name of Rose 
Chandler. The chief speaker was one Norah 
Grattan; while the favorite, Madge Dillon, an 
enthusiastic young Carolinian who had gained 
the sobriquet of “ Palmetto,” her compan- 
ions, with the superlative speech of feminine 
youth, declared to be “the nicest girl in the 
world,” 

Rose Chandler’s supremacy in the matter 
of looks did not admit of doubt. She was a 
beauty of the loveliest type, with a fabulous 
number of “ Lee’s miserables” at her feet. 
Norah Grattan would have been plain but for 
a clever, satirical mouth and a pair of keen, 
gray eyes. Palmetto, a tall, slender brunette, 
was ordinarily not pretty, but capable of great 
illumination on occasions. 

The Confederate Treasury hours were from 
g A.M. to 4 P. M., and within that time the 
clerks signed from two to four thousand notes, 
according to their ability. Palmetto’s signa- 
ture, “ M. Dillon,” being short, and her writing 
rapid, she was able to put in the larger number 
every day without troubling herself to be punct- 
ual, so she rarely made her appearance before 
10 o’clock. This in another would have been 
a finable breach of Treasury rules. Palmetto, 
the angels complained, was in some incompre- 
hensible way independent of rules. But this is 
not an altogether haphazard world, and people 
who seem independent of rules balance the 
account somewhere, and are, for the most 
part, exceptional people who do better with- 
out rules than others with them. Palmetto’s 
work, clean, swift, and clerkly, was the best in 
the Treasury. Why should she bother about 
rules? She was the poorest and of necessity 
the proudest of the angels. She did not ex- 
plain what household drudgery she had to do 
at home before she came to the Department, 
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and her unruffied countenance and her neat 
dress did not betray her. 

One cold morning early in December she en- 
tered the Retreat at 10 o’clock, as was her cus- 
tom, and her appearance was greeted with a 
gust of exclamation. 

“ Well, here you are at last! We have been 
waiting for you.” 

The stir created by her entrance every morn- 
ing would have led one to suppose that she 
ranked her fellow-angels as archangel, but this 
big unanimous breath of welcome was even 
more emphatic than usual. 

“What is it now?” she asked, disposing of 
her wraps and her lunch basket on one of the 
old dry-goods shelves and trying to thaw her 
fingers at an ineffectual stove. 

Palmetto posed well as archangel. Besides 
overtopping her companions in the matter of 
height, she had a distinguished air of her own. 
She was large-natured in every way, and was 
everybody’s friend, with a decided leaning to- 
wards the under dog. 

In her companions’ estimation there was 
nothing she could not do, from the tying of a 
shoulder-knot to the pacification of a feminine 
feud. Certainly there were few things she had 
not been called upon to do since she became 
a Treasury clerk. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said when once questioned 
on the subject, “there are some things I have 
not done for the girls. ‘They have never asked 
me to buy or sell horses.” 

“What is it now?” she repeated on this 
particular morning when her presence was 
hailed with so much interest. She stood before 
her desk, the tips of her slender fingers resting 
on it as though it was a key-board, and with 
head thrown slightly back looked round on the 
circle of fresh-faced pen-drivers for explanation. 

The direct question reduced the chorus of 
voices to a titter. Everybody looked to some- 
body else to explain. The angels addressed 
themselves to note-signing with vigor. That is, 
all except the beauty, Rose Chandler, who sat 
biting her pen-handle with a deprecating ex- 
pression as if she wished to say something but 
did not know how. She looked as rosy and 
beautiful as the dawn, but withal a little silly, 
as though the dawn was ashamed of itself. 

“ Well!” said Palmetto, taking her seat and 
arranging her things preparatory to writing her 
name four thousand times. “Can’t some of 
you tell me what it ’s all about?” 

“ Help wanted — female,” said Norah Grat- 
tan with a dry smile, fishing a superfluous hair 
out of her inkstand. “ Your peculiar talents 
are invoked to assist a lady out of a tight place. 
There’s Rose Chandler now —” 

“ Rose ?” exclaimed Palmetto, arching her 
eyebrows. It was something new for Miss 
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Chandler to want assistance. “ What can she 
want with help, female or otherwise, having a 
good part of the army at her back ?” 

“ Now, Palmetto,” remonstrated Rose, still 
nibbling her pen, “ you know that ’s an exag- 
geration ; besides, those army fellows are the 
very people who give one trouble.” 

“ They don’t bother me ”— with delightful 
frankness. 

“ Because you have a talent for keeping men 
straight,” said Rose, politely, knowing that 
Palmetto had few admirers. “ But I have n't; 
I can’t even sign these old notes straight.” 

“ Perhaps if you were to devote more at- 
tention to the other end of your pen you would 
do better,” suggested Norah. 

Whereupon Rose, amid a general smile, left 
off nibbling, and began scrawling her name. 
Note-signing, it may be remarked, is an occu- 
pation charmingly adapted to women, being 
compatible equally with want of thought and 
endless conversation. 

“You see, Palmetto,” resumed Rose, “I 
want somebody to write a very particular let- 
ter for me. I asked Norah and she would n’t, 
and all the girls said they were sure you 
would.” 

“ All the girls are very kind to offer my serv- 
ices””— with a circular bow to the company ; 
“but I should think that writing your own 
letter would be more satisfactory to your cor- 
respondent.” 

“ But you see I don’t know what to say.” 

“T am equally at a loss,” began Palmetto, 
intending to be satirical, when her satire was 
nipped in the bud by the entrance of one of 
the men clerks bringing in her package of notes, 
which he proceeded to count in her presence 
before delivering. He was a good-looking 
young fellow, well calculated under ordinary 
circumstances to create a flutter in a dovecote 
like the Retreat, but men clerks were not in re- 
pute during the war, women acting severely on 
the principle that none but the brave deserve 
the fair. Poor Waller counted his notes in 
chilling silence. The angels did not even take 
the trouble to look their best, but pulled long 
faces and looked their worst. Only Rose’s beau- 
tiful blue eyes gave him one soft glance as in- 
stinctive as the extension of pussy’s velvet paw 
at sight of a mouse, and then she called her- 
self to order and remembered that in spite of 
his broad shoulders and shapely limbs he was 
nothing but a man clerk. 

When he was gone the subject of her letter 
was resumed, The matter was pressing and 
she was in earnest. It may be said in expla- 
nation that Rose, whose reputation as beauty 
and belle was co-extensive with the Confeder- 
acy, had no secrets from her companions. She 
talked with them of her admirers as openly and 























artlessly as another would talk of her bon- 
nets — or lack of bonnets, as was more apt 
to be the case during the war. 

“ Now, Palmetto, I’m not jesting,” she said. 
“T want you to write a letter right away. My 
— my friend says there is to bea battle soon, and 
he wants an answer before he goes into it.” 

“ What is the answer to be —yes, or no?” 
asked Palmetto, gravely. 

“ Why, no, of course. I know how to say 
yes. But when you refuse a person I suppose 
you must let him down ‘easy,’ and that is 
what I don’t know how to do.” 

Palmetto’s face flushed. She took things 
more seriously. 

“ You are a heartless little monkey, Rose. 
You don’t mind disappointing the man, but 
you shirk the trouble to yourself. No, you 
must do your own refusing. I don’t know how 
to do it. I never refused a man in my life.” 

“ Neither did I.” 

“Oh, oh!” from all parts of the room. 

“Tt ’s true,” said Rose, stoutly. 

“Then what do you do with all your ‘ cap- 
tains, colonels, and commanders-in-chief’ ?” 
asked Norah. 

“ I re I er 

“Ttis n’t possible that you accept them all?” 

“Tt ’s less trouble.” 

“ Oh, you dreadful girl! And what becomes 
of them after you accept them ?” 

“T don’t know; I suppose they just — dan- 
gle.” 

“T see,” said Norah, “like fish. Recipe: you 
first angle, then entangle, then dangle them.” 

“ That sounds very fine, but I never angle” 
— with dignity. 

“QOh,no! I dare say you never steal soft looks 
at them.” 

“ Pooh!” blushing, and looking prettier than 
ever. “I can’t wear goggles, or a blind bridle.” 

“Rose,” said Palmetto, interrupting this side 
skirmish, “ what makes you refuse this one ? 
Why not let him dangle with the rest ?” 

“He won't dangle; I wish he would. He is 
the most distinguished of all. But he says he 
must have an answer at once. It’s very hard.” 

“ He won't dangle ?” said Norah. “ Upon 
my word, I am delighted to hear it. He is the 
only man among them, What’s his name?” 

“Tt ’s—it ’s a French name” — nibbling 
again. 

“You don’t mean that handsome creole, 
Major Rodrigue ?” 

“ Major Rodrigue,” assented Rose. 

“Then I won’t do it. You can’t expect me 
to do for you what I would not do for myself,” 
said Palmetto, warmly. And all the angels fell 
to laughing at the vehemence of her confession. 

Rose opened wide her blue eyes. She was 
not insensible to the spur of nivalry. “You 
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mean you would not refuse Major Rodrigue ? 
[ did not know you knew him.” 

“ Nor do I, except by reputation,” said Pal- 
metto with heightened color. “What I mean 
is that I should never let him or any man ask 
me if I could only refuse him,” 

Rose put up her lip discontentedly. “ You 
don’t know what you would do if—” 

“If I were a belle ?” interrupted Palmetto, 
good-humoredly. “That is so.” 

“ Not that, but if you were me.” 

“If I were you I suppose I should do as 
you do.” 

“ Being Palmetto, you will do like a dear, 
good girl and write the letter for me.” 

In the end Palmetto was persuaded, 
against her judgment, to write the letter. But 
her sympathies were all with the Major. She 
could not understand his devotion to a flimsy 
coquette like Rose; but then women never 
understand men’s taste in the matter of women, 
and she felt sorry for him. 

His letter which Rose gave her to answer 
touched her deeply. 

Written on the eve of battle, it laid bare his 
heart, full of manly and tender love. To Pal- 
metto it was desecration that it should be seen 
by other eyes than those for which it was in- 
tended. Her face tingled with shame that she 
should be reading the secrets of a brave man’s 
soul. 

Rose’s flippancy had made the affair a bit 
of commonplace ; the Major’s simplicity trans- 
lated it into poetry, and inspired Palmetto to 
write a worthy answer. It was the only amend 
she could make. Never perhaps has a woman’s 
refusal been expressed more generously and 
sympathetically, nor paid a higher tribute to 
the man. It was written in the heat of the mo- 
ment after her notes were signed, in the brief 
space before the Department was closed, and 
was all the better that she had no time to spend 
on calligraphy or the polishing of phrases, It 
was far beyond the capabilities of the girl in 
whose name it was to be sent. Rose’s sugared 
little platitudes were to Palmetto’s breathing 
words as the ticking of a lady’s watch to the 
beating of a heart. 

“ How will this do?” cried Palmetto, flushed 
with guilty consciousness that she was in a way 
deceiving the Major, and excited by the un- 
usual task of refusing a man who had never 
proposed to her. 

Standing with her bonnet and shawl on, 
ready to depart as soon as she got through, she 
read the document aloud for Rose’s approval, 
while the angels put down their pens to listen. 

Rose’s request had been greeted with laugh- 
ter. Palmetto’s way of granting it made them 
serious, not to say solemn. 

Rose hung her héad. 
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“QO Palmetto!” she said presently, “1 ’m 
so much obliged to you. I could never have 
written like that.” 

“ | should think not,” said Norah. 

“ There!” cried Palmetto, tossing the let- 
ter to Rose. “It is written shockingly and 
on shabby paper; so be sure to copy it before 
you send it, and never let me hear of it again. 
I had much rather try trade a horse for you 
than do the like another time.” 

“ All right,” said Rose, wondering if, after 
all, she was wise in refusing Rodrigue. “ Any- 
how,” she reflected, “he will give me credit 
for a beautiful letter.” 

It was Saturday afternoon. The ‘Treas- 
ury clerks would not meet again until Mon- 
day, so Palmetto threw her companions a kiss 
as she called out, “ Good-bye, girls!” A flight 
of kisses and a hubbub of girlish voices fol- 
lowed her with an affectionate, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Palmetto!” 

_ Late that evening, while Rose was in close 
conversation with one of her epauletted dan- 
glers, she was startled by an energetic pull at 
the house-bell, followed by Palmetto’s abrupt 
entrance into the parlor, where Rose was wind- 
ing up one of her little affairs. 

“QO Palmetto!” she cried, rising and cov- 
ering the gentleman’s confusion by more than 
ordinary effusiveness, “So glad to see you! 
Let me introduce Captain Dalrymple; Captain 
Dalrymple, my friend Miss Dillon.” 

The Captain, who in the mean time had 
made a dive under the sofa in search of his 
hat, acknowledged the introduction with a very 
red face. 

But Palmetto was too preoccupied to notice 
the gentleman’s heat or the lady’s coolness. 

“Thank you, Rose; I can’tsitdown, Haven't 
a moment to stay. I came on a little private 
business. Can’t you come into the hall with 
me? Captain Dalrymple, you will excuse us; 
I won’t keep Miss Chandler.” 

“What is it?” asked Rose, her curiosity 
excited to the highest point by Palmetto’s 
eagerness. 

“ Have you sent that letter ? ” 

“That letter?” — bewildered. Dalrymple 
had for the moment obscured Rodrigue. “Oh, 
yes. Why, long ago” — laughing, and relieved 
to find it nothing worse. “ An orderly was wait- 
ing for it while you wrote. The Major was to 
leave town at 4 o'clock.” 

* Rose, did you copy the letter before you 
sent it ?”—anxiously. 

Rose changed color. 
was discomposing. 

“To tell you the truth,” she began. 

“ Rose, don’t you say you sent the letter with- 
out copying it.” 

“What difference does it make? J don’t 
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mind the bad writing. He will think it was 
because I was agitated.” 

“Pooh! Did n’t you even /sok at it before 
you sent it?” 

Rose was obliged to confess that she was so 
pressed for time that she had thrust it in an 
envelope and sent it without looking at it. 

* Do you know what you have done?” cried 
Palmetto, “ You have sent it signed with my 
name.” 

“ You don’t mean it,” gasped Rose, to whom 
this intelligence was anything but agreeable. 
“ What made you put your name?” 

“T did it mechanically, of course, and uncon- 
sciously. How could I helpit, having just signed 
my name four thousand times? When I got 
home I thought about it, and I know I put ‘ M. 
Dillon’; and oh!” cried Palmetto with burn- 
ing cheeks, “it serves me right for having 
written the letter at all. My sin has found 
me out.” 

A little cough from Captain Dalrymple 
within reminded Rose of his existence, which 
she had forgotten in her dismay on learning 
that Major Rodrigue by this time knew that 
she had betrayed his confidence and employed 
another girl to reject him, and she would not 
even get the credit of having written the beau- 
tiful letter ! 

It was a horrible contretemps. Palmetto 
worked off some of her feeling on the house 
door, while Rose made it no easier for the 
Captain. 


Il. HIS LETTER. 


On the Sunday which intervened before the 
Treasury clerks met again a great battle was 
fought, as so often happened on Sunday, with 
dearly bought victory on the Confederate side. 
Late the night before the engagement, Major 
Rodrigue, a young artillery officer, having 
placed his guns on the height where they were 
to do effective work in the morning, and having 
seen, to the minutest detail of preparation for 
the attack rightly anticipated at dawn, drew 
from his bosom, to read once more, the letter 
he had received from Rose Chandler. He had 
already read it many times, and each time with 
a modification of feeling. As he opened it now, 
for the last time, he remémbered, with a sort 
of self-pity, the thrill of joy with which he had 
recognized her writing on the address and the 
ardor with which he had pressed it to his lips. 
Then, how on opening the envelope he had 
been chilled and puzzled by the unfamiliar _ 
hand within, and, as he read, how he had for- 
gotten the writing in the words—so kind, so 
gentle; treating love so reverently, and himself 
with such tender regret that she could not 
make his happiness. It had dawned upon him 
then that he had not given Rose credit for so 























much feeling. Her rejection seemed more 
akin to love than any kindness she had shown 
him. His heart glowed within his breast again. 
Then when he turned the page and saw the 
signature, “ M. Dillon,” he started as if he had 
been shot. The hot indignant blood mounted 
to his face. He had been betrayed. 

Reading it now for the last time by the 
light of his camp-fire he felt that he had for- 
given Rose Chandler, and forgiveness was 
more painful than resentment. In the last few 
hours he had learned the value of a woman 
who could encourage a man’s honest love and 
reject him with a practical joke. The letter 
had destroyed for him more than could the 
enemy’s guns. And yet he read it again. 
Some words in it had, for a moment, warmed 
his heart, and he lingered over them with the 
bitter reflection that they were only words. 

“Pshaw!” he said at last, holding the 
letter over the fire until it crumbled to ashes. 
He buttoned up his overcoat and walked up 
and down in the shadow of a long line of 
breastworks overlooking the enemy’s camp. 

The night was clear and cold, a full moon 
hung high in the heavens, and her brilliance 
was reflected in the glitter of a light fall of snow 
which covered the earth and encrusted the blue 
and the gray of two sleeping armies, 

“T wonder,” mused Rodrigue with a thought 
for the sleepers on each side of the breast- 
works, “ how many of those poor fellows lying 
there are dreaming of a woman. To-morrow’s 
shot and shell will waken you more gently than 
I have been wakened to-night. Who can ‘ M. 
Dillon’ be?” he thought, his quick French 
blood boiling again. Can it be a man,”— with 
his hand upon his sword-hilt,—“a rival who 
has put this insult upon me? One of the 
Treasury canaille? The writing was clerkly 
enough, but the sentiment was more like a 
woman’s. Bah! the whole thing is a comedy.” 

Then he put away love, and lighting his 
pipe went to look at his guns again and cover 
his horse with his overcoat. 

In the great battle which took place the 
following day, Rodrigue, who had the good 
fortune to occupy a position well adapted to 
show his ability, so covered himself with glory 
as to be commended for gallantry and recom- 
mended for promotion by the great Stonewall 
himself. His praise came to be in everybody’s, 
especially every woman’s, mouth ; for, besides 
being a brilliant soldier, he was a handsome 
fellow, and had been severely wounded — three 
qualifications any one of which would have 
commended him to feminine favor. Possessing 
all, nothing was left undone that could express 
woman’s admiration. 

His room in a hospital near Richmond was a 
conservatory of flowers, and his table was sup- 
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plied with every delicacy that versatile Con- 
federate mind could achieve from limited 
Confederate material. Colonel Rodrigue was 
the hero of the hour. 

One morning, when he was coming back 
to life from the effects of wounds which had 
carried him into weeks of unconsciousness and 
to the borders of another world, a note was 
brought him. 

He was lying in bed, pale and emaciated, 
but smiling with the blissful languor of con- 
valescence. ‘The receipt of another note in- 
creased his cheerfulness to hilarity. The thing 
was getting to be amusing. He had already 
received a snow-storm of notes, little white- 
winged messengers of congratulation, admira- 
tion, friendship, and what not. But when he 
saw the superscription of this last he became 
grave. His great dark eyes, all the greater and 
darker for the pallor and emaciation of the rest 
of his face, opened wide with astonishment, and 
a faint color overspread his wan cheeks. Was 
it possible that here was another communica- 
tion from Rose Chandler ? 

The unexpectedness of the thing made him 
dizzy. He closed his eyes and threw back his 
head on the pillow to think —to think, after a 
long, delicious rest of not thinking. 

The sight of Rose’s writing brought back 
the pain he had suffered the night before the 
battle— months — years — he did not know, 
nor did it matter, how long ago. He had 
been told and did not remember. But he re- 
membered very vividly how her other letter 
had made him wish that a bullet would put 
an end to him—how it had made him so 
reckless and daring in battle that friends and 
enemies were now talking of his valor, and he 
had been within a hairbreadth of his desire, 
The enemy’s bullet—in fact several of the 
enemy’s bullets—had come and very nearly 
put an end to him, and (strange inconsistency) 
now that his pulses were beginning to throb 
with new life he was unreasonably glad to be 
alive. Rose’s letter had done its work more 
effectually. It had put an end to his love be- 
yond surgery, beyond medicine, beyond res- 
urrection, 

Rodrigue sighed over the lost illusion, and 
his hand trembled a little as he took up the 
note again. It was a pretty little plea for for- 
giveness, and as ingenious as pretty. It said 
that when the former communication was sent 
the writer had not the heart to say no to Colonel 
Rodrigue, who had insisted upon an immediate 
answer, and she was not then sufficiently sure 
of herself to say yes. In her dilemma she had 
asked a friend, cleverer than herself, to express 
in words what she felt but did not know how 
to say. She knew now that it was wrong to 
have intrusted so delicate a mission to another, 
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but at the time she was anxious only to do 
what was right. Colonel Rodrigue’s danger- 
ous illness had opened her eyes to many things. 
She hoped he would forgive her, and be her 
friend as before. If he only knew how wretch- 
ed she had been while his life was in danger, 
he would write at once and tell her that she 
was pardoned. 

Rodrigue, having read this effusion, was lying 
back among his pillows exhausted, wishing, 
with the intensity known only to convalescents, 
for something to eat, when the hospital surgeon 
came in on one of his flying visits. 

“ What’s all this about?” he asked, with 
his fingers on Rodrigue’s wrist. ‘ Pulse acceler- 
ated, and not so well as yesterday. Been seeing 
too much company this morning, eh ?” 

Rodrigue shook his head. “I want some 
writing materials,” he said stoutly, as if he 
expected denial. 

“Writing materials! I ’d as lief give writ- 
ing materials to a baby. How do you think 
writing would agree with that lame arm of 
yours? Bless the women, I wonder if they 
know how much of my work they undo with 
their messes and letters and things! Come, 
don’t look sulky. I can’t have you getting a 
set-back. You must put off your letters until 
you can eat a beefsteak.” 

Rodrigue’s eyes brightened. Beefsteak ! 
The word thrilled him more than sentiment. 

“ Indeed, Moreton, I must write a few words 
and then I will eat a beefsteak, and —and any- 
thing else I can get.” 

“No,” returned the other, pulling out his 
prescription-book and pencil. “I will do the 
writing, — I hope your correspondent is not 
particular about stationery,— and you, will do 
the eating. Now what is it? I am as secret as 
the grave.” 

There was no help for it. Rodrigue was 
too weak to resist even mentally, and Moreton 
saw that the writing was on the patient’s mind 
and had better be dispatched at once. 

Rodrigue closed his eyes and contracted 
his brows. Composing a letter now required 
more effort than storming a breach yesterday. 
He was afraid that writing vicariously would 
appear to Miss Chandler as if he intended 
giving her a Roland for her Oliver. But what 
was he to do with her desire for an immediate 
answer and his superior officer standing over 
him in this way? He told Moreton with all 
delicacy that he wished to send a lady, who 
had asked for it, his forgiveness for a small 
unkindness, to say that he had accepted her 
decision with regard to his suit as final, and 
that: he was proud to be assured of her con- 
tinued friendship. He left all the honors of the 
field with the lady. Having thus delivered 
himself he heaved a deep sigh, relieved to have 
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it over. Then he looked keenly at the clock 
to see if it was not dinner-time. 

Moreton, with a ward full of sick and 
wounded waiting for him, carried out his 
patient’s instructions with medical brevity. 
His words reduced to their lowest equation 
amounted to: forgiveness, 1 gr.; friendship, 
1 gr.; adieu, 2 grs. 

Rodrigue’s dinner coming in just as the let- 
ter was inclosed and directed, Moreton went 
off to look after mutilated legs and arms with- 
out another thought for this little affair of the 
heart. 

And so it came to pass that quite uninten- 
tionally, and yet by a sort of poetic justice, 
Rodrigue’s letter to Rose, as hers to him, was 
written by a third person, and, like hers, it was 
fatal to any hopes the recipient may have pre- 
viously entertained. 


III. THE RESULT. 

SEVERAL months had elapsed and it was 
now spring. The Treasury clerks were still 
hard at work manufacturing money; in fact, 
harder than ever, for as the notes decreased in 
value they increased in volume. 

About this time the joke was made that 
whereas at the beginning of the war one mar- 
keted with a pocket-book for money and a 
basket for food, the order was now reversed. 

Angels’ Retreat presented much the same 
appearance as when Palmetto acted as aman- 
uensis for Rose Chandler, except that recent 
battles had clothed many of its occupants in 
mourning and the strain of increasing anxiety 
and privation was apparent in the counte- 
nances of all, except Rose Chandler, who be- 
longed to the class of women upon whom, 
without effort of their own, the good things of 
life are lavished. She was plump, rosy, and as 
beautiful as ever. Palmetto was perceptibly 
thinner and more poorly clad. Her homespun 
dress hung loosely round her too slender fig- 
ure, and the suave, round contour of her face 
had given place to the pathetic sharpness of 
ill-fed youth. But there was no diminution of 
spirit. She did her work, helped her friends, 
and was as proud and dauntless as before. 

It was a breezy day in April when we meet 
her again. She has come late to the Depart- 
ment as of old, and without her lunch basket. 
She had for some time ceased to have occa- 
sion for one. The slice of bread, which was all 
that could be spared from home and served 
for her principal meal, could easily be carried 
in a small parcel in her hand, and she main- 
tained that she was glad not to have the 
trouble of a basket. So many things had hap- 
pened since writing Rodrigue’s letter of rejec- 
tion that she never thought of it now, unless 

















his name was mentioned, as often happened, in 
connection with some brilliant military achieve- 
ment, and then she remembered with an un- 
comfortable glow that her name was appended 
to the missive. Rose Chandler, too, had not a 
few regretful thoughts on the subject. Rod- 
rigue, the only man who had ever touched 
her heart, and whose subsequent career had 
touched her more sensitive ambition, she had 
let slip through her fingers. She had not met 
him again. She believed if she could only see 
him, or, more properly speaking, if he could 
only see her once more, all would be right. 
It was easy to believe that a sight of her would 
influence a man’s judgment. A suspicion that 
had it not been for Madge Dillon’s name 
Madge Dillon’s words would have kept Rod- 
rigue bound made her bitterly repent not 
having copied the letter. 

To have lost a hero by such an oversight 
was exasperating. Added to this, a later event 
gave her a distaste for writing by proxy from 
which she never recovered. 

On this April morning her desk was deco- 
rated as usual with a bunch of spring flow- 
ers, and the shabby old room was sweet and 
fresh with their delicate odors. Where they 
came from nobody was supposed to know, 
but everybody suspected that Waller, the man 
clerk, could tell. The truth was, so slight a 
thing as a soft glance repeated every day had 
forged a chain strong enough to bind poor 
Waller hand and foot. He had come to live 
on the soft glance. His waking thoughts 
were occupied in remembering and looking 
forward to it. 

The angels believed he spent half his salary 
in flowers for Rose, and were disposed to make 
fun of the matter. They were treating her toa 
deal of satire on having added a civilian to her 
list of admirers when Palmetto raised her hand. 

“ Hush! What is that?” 

Her manner commanded attention. The 
angels stopped work and listened eagerly. It 
was a time of intense but subdued excitement, 
and everybody was on the gui vive for news 
of victory or of defeat. The far-off, tumultuous 
noise that reached them now was unlike any- 
thing they had ever heard. It had not a note 
of the soul-inspiring cheers with which good 
news is proclaimed, nor of the angry violence 
of brawling men. It was a wild, unearthly 
wail of discontent. The angels huddled to- 
gether with blanched cheeks. 

“ Heavens!” cried Norah. “ It sounds like 
an army of wildcats.” 

“ Don’t, Norah, don’t!” said Rose, cower- 
ing behind her. “ It’s more like the cry of lost 
spirits.” 

“T ’ve never heard ¢Aem,” answered Norah, 
excitedly. 

Vou. XXXVII.— 79. 
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The tumult came on and on, like a tempest 
of shrieking winds. 

“ It has an awful, hungry sound,” whispered 
Palmetto, interpreting the cry through her own 
sensations. 

Just then the door opened and Waller, very 
white and trying not to look scared, entered. 

“ Ladies,” he stammered, “ you are requested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury not to go near 
the windows.” 

“ What is it?” gasped Rose, forgetting her 
soft glance. 

“ It — it ’s a woman’s bread riot.” 


“TI knew it was something hungry,” cried 
Palmetto, clasping her hands. 
“ Hun —hundreds of women,” chattered 


Waller, talking very fast after he got started, 
“armed with stones and whatever they can lay 
hands on, are coming to attack the Treasury, 
smash windows, break open doors, and get the 
money if they can.” 

“ Poor things! they must be starving,” said 
Palmetto, 

“ Poor things, indeed!” sobbed Rose. “ It 
is we that are the poor things if we get 
killed.” 

“What are we going to do?” asked 
Norah, 

“ Stand a siege, I suppose,” said Waller, try- 
ing to laugh. 

Meanwhile the mob of women had been ad- 
vancing. It was not long before they were in 
front of the Treasury doors, yelling like a pack 
of famished wolves. Knowing what one discon- 
tented woman can do in the way of vocalization, 
it is possible to imagine the clamor multiplied 
by hundreds, 

The noise was so blood-curdling that Pal- 
metto ¢overed her ears. 

“ But this is terrible,” she cried. “ Can’t we 
do something ? ” 

“T entreat you ladies to come into the pas- 
sage, where there are no windows,” pleaded 
Waller. 

“ You will be safe there!” Rose Chandler 
screamed, 

“Bread riot! I call it an ill-bred riot,” 
sniffed Norah. 

“T have it!” cried Palmetto, flying to her 
desk and gulping down her hunger as she took 
out her one slice of bread, Her compan- 
ions looked on as if she had suddenly become 
insane. 

“Come, girls!” she cried, snatching her 
shawl and spreading it on the floor; “ empty 
your lunch baskets.” 

Surprise, excitement, and the force of Pal- 
metto’s will made them obey. 

In a twinkling the lunch baskets, some of 
them bountifully filled, were thrown upon her 
piece of bread. Then she caught up the shawl 
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and made for the door, her companions follow- 
ing pell-mell. 

“ Ladies, I entreat you. The Secretary—” 
shouted Waller. 

But they heeded not. Palmetto with the 
angels at her heels — that is, all except Rose, 
who preferred that Waller should find her a 
place of safety —flew down the steep stairs from 
floor to floor and through the long aisles be- 
tween the desks like a tongue of flame, kindling 
everybody with-her enthusiasm, and gathering 
up the midday meals of the not too well fed 
Treasury clerks. More than a hundred baskets 
were emptied into the shawls caught up in the 
angels’ flight. And all this without an idea of 
what Palmetto intended to do. But Palmetto 
knew. She hurried to the front door, which the 
chief clerk had ordered to be locked and barri- 
caded, and before any one could prevent her — 
the men about the place being occupied in se- 
curing the rest of the building — flung it open. 

_ It was the maddest thing to do. There did 
not seem to be a chance for her life with a 
shower of stones and brickbats falling about 
her. Her companions fell back huddling to- 
gether, trembling at the sight presented. 

An American woman’s riot is a mild affair 
compared with the mobs of brawny, bearded 
pétroleuses that once in a while make Paris hid- 
eous. The American variety is to the Parisian 
as water unto whisky. But a crowd of howling 
women maddened by hunger is at best for- 
midable, and it sometimes happens that inno- 
cence and inexperience rush in where wisdom 
gives pause, 

The opening of the Treasury doors certainly 
quelled the storm for a moment. The mob 
looked to see what would come next. 

Palmetto stood in the doorway, slim and 
straight as the tree whose name she bore. Her 
face, too pale and thin for material beauty, 
was illuminated by a pair of courageous eyes 
that scanned the rioters without flinching, as 
she extended her hands with a wheaten roll 
ineach. The draught through the open door 
caught her draperies, which, floating back from 
her slender figure, gave her the appearance of 
a winged creature sent to feed the hungry 
multitude. At sight of her the uproar ceased 
and missiles were held at rest. 

It was one of Palmetto’s moments of illu- 
mination, She had forgotten self, and her face 
seemed only the reflection of a beautiful and 
intrepid spirit. Her countenance, with its inno- 
cent mouth and fearless eyes, was a model of 
heroic maidenhood. 

At least this was the impression it made on 
a yqung officer on the pavement, who, finding 
it impossible to extricate himself from the 
crowd, stood, with folded arms, patiently look- 
ing on. He was dark and handsome, with fine 
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intelligent eyes, that took in a situation at a 
glance. 

His slightly foreign face indicated not only 
appreciation of a fine act, but keen enjoyment 
of dramatic and artistic values, His tempera- 
ment, not wholly American, made it not only 
possible but imperative that his enjoyment 
should find expression. 

His countenance was radiant, although his 
body was more or less buffeted by the restless 
mob. He watched Palmetto with hawk-like 
vigilance. He trembled for her safety, he ad- 
mired her high-bred face, he adored her cour- 
age, he compared her to Jeanne d’Arc. 

Meanwhile she was feeding some children, 

who at sight of bread broke from their mothers 
and were pressing up the Treasury steps. The 
act was unpremeditated, but it was like oil on 
water. Nothing could have so soothed the riot- 
ers as seeing the children eat. It was for their 
sakes that mothers had taken the war-path. 
. “ D’ ye think ye are goin’ to worrk a miracle 
wid yer penny’orth o’ bread and all these folk ?” 
asked a gaunt Irishwoman in the forefront of 
the crowd. 

“Tt looks like it,” said Palmetto, good-hu- 
moredly. “ My store began with a slice of 
bread, and see how it has increased ”— mov- 
ing aside that the angels with their supply 
might be seen. 

“ We ain’t got nothin’ agin you girls,” said 
another, taking a potato (the angels were deal- 
ing out their provisions now). “ We knowed 
the women folks was all right. But we want'to 
get hold of them white-handed, white-livered 
men clerks who is doin’ woman’s work while 
our husbands is dyin’ in the trenches.” 

While Palmetto parleyed with the feeble in- 
surgents the men clerksmanaged to get a squad 
of militiamen on the scene, and a proclama- 
tion was made that if the crowd dispersed 
quietly double rations would be issued to all 
who applied at the Commissary Department. 

The crowd of wretched women, as of one 
mind, began to disperse at this announcement. 
They were tired and hoarse, and double ra- 
tions were even more satisfactory than the 
blood of men clerks. 

The Irishwoman set up a cheer on her own 
account for the young lady who was the first 
person in the town to “lend a hand.” Hoarse 
as the poor rioters were, Biddy’s cheer spread 
like wildfire, and Palmetto, conscious of her- 
self for the first time, stood blushing like a 
school-girl. The officer on the sidewalk, whose 
heart echoed the mob’s involuntary tribute, un- 
covered his head, and, pressing his hat to his 
bosom, breathed inarticulate adoration as Pal- 
metto escaped into the Treasury. 

“ But, Dalrymple,” he said to a comrade 
who had been suppressing anathemas against 























the hags who pressed him close in the crowd — 
“ but, Dalrymple, did you say you knew her ?” 

“No, Rodrigue,” he answered, still out of 
humor. “I said I had met her once.” 

“ Will you, my friend, have the goodness to 
tell me all about it?” 

“ There is nothing to tell,” said Dalrymple, 
abruptly, the reminiscence not being a pleas- 
ant one, “except that I was making a visit 
to Miss Chandler on one occasion and Miss 
Dillon came into the room for a moment.” 

“ Chandler— Dillon!” exclaimed Rodrigue, 
remembering with a flash the connection in his 
mind between these two names. “ Dillon! But 
did you say Dillon?” 

“T said Dillon. Is there anything remark- 
able about the name ?” 

“No,” he said, calming himself. “ Not the 
name, but the lady, I find altogether remark- 
able.” 

“She does not seem afraid of brickbats, cer- 
tainly.” 

“ Brickbats, indeed! She has quelled a mob. 
I do not believe she has fear of anything. But 
are you sure of her name ?” 

“No; she may have changed it.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“1 don’t know. It is four months since I 
saw her, and it takes about seven minutes to 
get a woman’s name changed.” 

“ You have timed it ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Bah, Dalrymple! You have no enthusi- 
asms.” 

“T am not so young asI was.” 

“ Adieu.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

That evening Rodrigue, in town for a few 
days on official business, attended a dinner 
given by a prominent member of the Cabinet. 
The invitation had been to “ pea soup.” 

Discontent among the lower classes was ripe 
in Richmond at this time. Women and chil- 
dren, whose natural protectors were in the field, 
were starving at home, and much ill feeling ex- 
isted towards men who remained in the capi- 
tal in what were called bomb-proof offices. ‘To 
make matters worse, the lower classes believed 
that Government officials fared sumptuously 
every day. Rumors of banquets where turtle 
and champagne played parts created great in- 
dignation. ‘To counteract, so far as might be, 
this impression, it became the fashion among 
Government officials to request the pleasure 
of one’s company to “ pea soup.” 

Rodrigue had, with the simplicity of a sol- 
dier, accepted the invitation in good faith, and 
went to the Secretary’s prepared to dine on 
the specified menu. He was genuinely surprised 
to find a dinner, very luxurious for the times, 
which he enjoyed with a soldier’s appetite. 
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The bread riot of the morning was naturally 
one of the chief topics of conversation. By 
some it was considered an important indica- 
tion of popular feeling. Others pooh-poohed 
it as a trifling ebullition of feminine discontent. 

Rodrigue’s right-hand neighbor remarked 
to him during dessert, “ Apropos of the bread 
riot, I wish I could manage to get my share 
of these good things to a girl who lives next 
door to me.” 

“Indeed!” said Rodrigue, politely, his 
thoughts being occupied with a young woman 
he had seen in the morning. 

“Yes. Her family are very poor. I am sure 
they do not have enough to eat. Indeed, the 
girl fainted to-day for want of food. She is a 
clerk in the Treasury,” — Rodrigue turned his 
eyes, brilliant with new-born interest, on the 
speaker,— “and to-day this same bread riot 
created such excitement at the Department 
that my young friend remained after office 
hours without her dinner to finish her work.” 

Rodrigue’s eyes grew bigger with every 
word, “ Well?” he said eagerly, his neighbor 
pausing to crack a nut. 

“ Nothing, except that her father came to 
borrow money of me to buy food, and all these 
good things made me think of the contrast.” 

Rodrigue pushed away his plate. How 
could he eat, knowing a being like that was 
suffering from hunger? There were many 
Treasury clerks, but he felt sure that this was 
his Jeanne d’Arc, 

“ Would it be indiscreet to ask the young 
woman’s name ?” he asked, very modestly. 

“ Not at all. Her name is Dillon— Miss 
Madge Dillon.” 

“ Aha!—‘M., Dillon,’ I have seen a note 
with her signature. It is a good signature. I 
thought it was a man’s, I should like to make 
her acquaintance.” 

“ Nothing easier, Colonel. ‘The name of Rod- 
rigue is a passport to every lady’s favor, and I 
shal] be delighted to present you.” 

“ You are very good, But we must be quick 
about it. My time here is short.” 

“ Ah, well, come and take tea with me to- 
morrow evening. Miss Dillon is a friend of 
my wife, and sometimes comes in to tea, We 
will invite her for to-morrow.” 

“T shall be engaged to-morrow until too late 
for tea. But if you will permit me to come 
afterwards ?” 

“ At your convenience, Colonel.” 

“ Will you promise me something ?” 

“ Almost anything.” 

“ You are too good. But you will not men- 
tion that I am coming. I have a reason.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it; but I had intended 
using your name as an inducement — my trump 
card, in fact.” 
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Rodrigue shrugged his shoulders. “ But you 
are wrong. I am not sure that Miss Dillon 
would take tea with you if she thought I was 
to be there.” 

“J think I could arrange it so that she 
would.” 

“ But you will promise ?” 

“1 promise.” 

“Strange,” mused Rodrigue over his cigar 
that night, “that I should meet ‘ M. Dillon’ for 
the first time to-day, and hear of her again to- 
night. Things have a tendency to run in lines.” 

Next day Rodrigue, finding it would be im- 
possible to keep his engagement for that even- 
ing, went to inform his friend of the fact, and to 
thank him for his kind intention, which he hoped 
would be carried out on a future occasion. 

The tendency of things to run in lines, or 
some other occult influence, led him to stum- 
ble into the wrong house. He rang the bell 
at the door adjoining his friend’s, and upon 
asking if the master of the house was at home 
was answered in the affirmative and ushered 
into the parlor. There, in the middle of the 
room, ready for flight, stood Palmetto. The 
unexpectedness of the meeting was like an 
electric shock to Rodrigue. He trembled from 
head to foot, but nobody would have guessed 
it. To Palmetto it was only the pleasing sur- 
prise occasioned by the advent of a handsome 
stranger. She was still pale from the indispo- 
sition which kept her from the Department, 
but she flushed prettily when Rodrigue en- 
tered. She introduced herself as Miss Dillon, 
and, having heard the dialogue at the front 
door, asked if he wished to see her father. 

“1 beg pardon, Miss Dillon,” said Rodrigue, 
with the profound and flattering obeisance of 
which no purely Anglo-Saxon back is capa- 
ble, “ but I find myself here by a mistake. I 
intended to call on your next-door neighbor, 
who had promised me the honor of an intro- 
duction to you. Since I am here by accident 
permit me to introduce myself — Colonel Rod- 
rigue.” 

It was Palmetto’s turn to be electrified ; and 
not being used to shocks, she turned furiously 
red. 

It must be confessed that Rodrigue enjoyed 
her confusion. He owed“ M, Dillon” a turn, 
and then a blush was the one thing needed to 
make her face beautiful. 

“Oh, oh!” she stammered. “I am so sorry. 
I— I hoped you would never see me.” 

“ You are too late for that, Miss Dillon; I 
have had the pleasure before.” 

Palmetto opened her eyes. “I can’t imagine 
where; and I don’t know why you should want 
to know me, I am sure.” 

“ On the contrary, there is every reason why 
I should, You once did me the honor to write 
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to me, and I have never had an opportunity to 
reply.” 

“You know I did not want a reply.” 

“ And yet it was the most momentous letter 
I ever received.” 

“T hope you have forgiven me.” 

“JT had nothing to forgive. You did what 
you could to soften a severe blow.” 

“Won't you sit down? I am glad you felt 
that the writer was sorry to say ‘no,’” 

“T felt it, and it made me love the writer,” 
said Rodrigue, gravely. 

“T mean—I mean,” stammered Palmetto 
“that I thought Rose Chandler owed you that 
much.” 

“It seems Miss Chandler thought she owed 
me nothing. My heart went out to her who 
thought I deserved something.” 

“ But it—it was to be supposed that Rose 
was the writer.” 

“ For a moment I did suppose so, and had 
we not been on the eve of battle, that moment 
would have brought me back to her. You see 
fate has brought me to her who really did pity 
me.” 

“T ought not to have meddled,” said Pal- 
metto, distressed by the directness there was 
no evading. “ I suppose it really was conceit 
that made me consent to write for Rose. She 
does not take things so seriously as I, and I 
thought that —that —” 

“That you could disappoint a man more 


kindly.” 

“You see Rose is so used to that kind of 
thing —”’ 

“That one man more or less does not 
count.” 


Rodrigue’s manner, grave, courteous, and 
direct, coupled with the unusual circum- 
stances of their meeting, was every moment 
deepening the favorable impression already 
made by his appearance and reputation. As 
he went on, his voice trembled with the re- 
straint laid upon him not to startle his list- 
ener. Trembling is contagious, and Palmetto 
was stirred with vague uneasiness as Rodrigue 
attempted to state his proposition calmly. 

“ You know, Miss Dillon, that these are stir- 
ring times—times of sudden meetings and 
partings, of strange friendships and stranger 
loves. Your letter to me”— Palmetto hung her 
head —“ was one of the strange things which 
would scarcely have happened in ordinary 
times. It made a deep impression upon me. 
The impression has grown to be something 
more, and I have a favor to ask you.” 

Palmetto looked up. She tried to emulate 
Rodrigue’s calmness, but his glance was more 
discomposing than hurtling brickbats. She 
succeeded in being stilled. Conventionality 
and decorum stood like a wall between them. 














Silence, in which only their breathing could 
be heard, fell upon them, and their eyes sought 
the floor. After a moment Palmetto said stiffly, 
“You have a right to ask any favor that will 
make amends for my reading your letter.” 

“Ah, that letter!” exclaimed Rodrigue. 
“Tt is of that I would speak. It was written 
the day before Fredericksburg, and you an- 
swered it for Miss Chandler in the negative, 
and I took that ‘ no’ into battle with me. Now 
we are looking for another fight, and I am 
going back to my command. May I —may I 
take with me—another answer from you, and 
for yourself ? ” 

“Do you mean —” gasped Palmetto. 

“ ] mean will you give me permission to ask 
you for yourself if I come out alive?” 

Palmetto could not speak. She closed her 
eyes. In a moment there flashed through her 
mind—as in other great crises—everything 
that could be thought. The brilliant soldier 
suing for Aer. She knew that if she lived a hun- 
dred years she would never see another whom 
she could so love, whom—strange, incredible 
incident of war —she believed she did love. 
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Then came pride to forbid this hasty wooing 
and winning. She opened her eyes. 

“ No,” she said; and then, seeing him stand 
before her handsome and sorrowful on the eve 
of battle, made a plunge as into cold water and 
murmured “ Yes,” 

His face became radiant, and hers suffused 
with blushes as he raised her fingers to his 
lips. 

Just then the silence was broken by the heavy, 
booming sound so familiar in the beleaguered 
city, shaking the walls and setting all the air 
a-tremble. Palmetto started violently. Rod- 
rigue changed color. 

Hostilities had begun again. 

“T must go,” said Rodrigue, with his hand 
upon the door. “ Remember, if I come back.” 

“If—if you come back!” faltered Pal- 
metto, pale as death. 

“ Boom, boom, boom!” roared the guns 
again. Ah, how quickly they shook down the 
walls of conventionality! Palmetto extended 
her hands. Rodrigue caught her in his arms, 
and then, pressing a kiss on her flushed and 
innocent cheek, was gone into the night. 


Mary Spear Tiernan, 
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I ENTERED, upon a day, at the house of my friend to give him greeting. Then I saw 
that in the face of my friend there was a change, and that he did not look upon me with 
the same eyes as heretofore. “There is a change,” I said. “There is no change,” he replied. 

So I gave him messages then, and greetings of gladness, and told him new things, and called 
him by an old name, and I staid with him, and we spoke together; but, nevertheless, I saw 
that a change had come over him. So I said, “ My friend, there is a change come over thee.” 

And he said, “ Nay, no change.” So we conversed together again; and the hour came for 
departure. Then my friend bade me stay, but I saw that even in his bidding there was a 
change. So I said to him, “There is a change, which thou canst not deny. Wherefore art 
thou changed?” And my friend said to me, “ Farewell!” So I departed and left him. 

But my heart within me cried out against that estrangement; and my soul was broken 
daily, so that I could not live. 

Therefore again upon a day I entered the house of him who was my friend, that I 
might upbraid him; and my friend moving towards me, I cried out against him as he 
came, “ Wherefore art thou estranged from me?” But my friend, heeding me not at all, 
said, “ Wherefore hast thou delayed so long ?” 

And I looked upon his face, and he was exceeding bitter sorrowful. Then was I wroth 
within my mind, and knew not which way to turn. For I saw that the change that had been 
was in my own soul. 









Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 
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RHE trouble with the old arche- 
ologists was, and it remains the 
trouble with those Irishmen who 
refuse to look at their island as 
a part of Europe subject to the 
laws governing humanity every- 
where, that they treated Erin as if it belonged 
to some other planet. This comes from the 
great wealth of legend with which the country 
teemed after it had almost vanished from the 
larger part of the rest of Europe —at least from 
that part which was educated. If in “Pagan 
Ireland” I have asserted that we have strong 
evidences in the island of the primeval warfare 
between intrusive Kelts and the Turanian or 
Finno-Ugrian tribes which at one time held 
all Europe, it is not done to belittle the Irish, 
as some of that sensitive folk may suppose. 
The Turanian element is not wanting in Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, and Italians; it is present 
among the English in a very marked degree, 
and will be acknowledged some day when prej- 
udices based on false teachings, ignorance, 
or pride shall give way before the arguments 
of scholars. The selection of Ireland as the 
place where these arguments are applied brings 
into relief the now well-known value of her old 
literature, manners, customs, and myths as docu- 
ments in reading the past of our common family 
of nations. 

The Fenians have always been a stumbling- 
block to native and foreign students, owing 
largely to the oriental allusions in the old lit- 
erature and the similar sound of Phoenicians, 
but also to ignorance of the literature itself. 
So with Druidism. It has been denied to Ire- 
land outright, because in the records that came 
through Christian hands there were fewer allu- 
sions to the order than were to be expected. 
As definite facts about these bodies of men 
were wanting, the native archeologists drew on 
their imagination, having always behind them, 
however, the traditions that lurk obscurely in 
the people. The distinction between historical 
figures enveloped in an atmosphere of myth, 
and mythical figures to whom historical events 
have been fitted, is naturally difficult to draw ; 
it is hard enough with all the facts that are now 
at our command, and was manifestly impossi- 
ble in previous periods. ‘The earliest records 


of Ireland refer to bands of settlers coming 
from the mainland, to gods and guardian deities 
so Closely connected with places and specific 
human acts that their divinity is almost gone, 
and to historical tribes and men to whom semi- 
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divine or magical attributes have been given. 
Where are we to draw the line between man 
and myth, between fact of history and shadow 
of some old superstition ? It will be something 
gained if we can assign the chief fairies of 
Ireland to those invading swarms whose deities 
they appear once to have been. For be it 
known to those little read in Irish literature 
that of old the fairies were not trivial folk at 
all, but powerful champions and wizards who 
lived in great state inside the hills with their 
horses and hounds, banquets and retinues, like 
the nobles they were. Fairy princesses had too 
often a leaning for mortal heroes, and lured 
them into their palaces for a year and a day. 
It seems at one time to have been the fashion 
in Ireland to couple the name of a fairy with 
each hero or great chief, as we find Latin leg- 
endary giving Egeria the nymph to the wise 
Roman king. It will be a gain, too, if we can 
connect Druidism by the aid of languages with 
a simple religion that lies at the bottom of all 
the old pagan faiths, just as the Turanian race 
seems to enter into the composition of most 
of the peoples of Europe. I shall continue to 
draw attention to the analogies between the 
Finnic past as seen in the Kalewala and the 
Irish past as shown by her literature, because 
the Finns have kept themselves least mixed 
with other stocks and therefore represent best 
the population of Ireland when the Kelts ar- 
rived, But we must not understand this arrival 
in the sense of sudden conquest by an entirely 
different race. The Kelts would conquer Tu- 
ranians in Gaul and Holland, and the first 
swarm into Ireland would be a mixed swarm. 
At a later date came the horde of purer Kelts. 

In 1857, while living in Brooklyn, L. L., 
John O’Mahony translated a history of Ire- 
land written in Gaelic by Geofirey Keating. It 
is only one of many instances of his wisdom 
that he should have put his finger on the key 
to the meaning of many obscure points con- 
cerning the earliest inhabitants of Ireland. 
Speaking of*Cichol Gri the footless, a chief of 
the Fomorians, he says: “There are traces of 
such people, /iving by fishing and fowling, a 
people of perhaps Lapponian type, and they it 
was that probably left those stone implements 
improperly called Celtic.” And again, speak- 
ing of those who think the Fomaraigh came 
from the Baltic, he says: “They must have 
been Finns or Laps, who perhaps were the 
predecessors of both Celts and Teutons in 
Western Europe, for in those times it is not 





























likely that there were any Gothic or Teutonic 
nations in North-western Europe. It is re- 
markable that the Welsh, Gaelic, and Breton 
resemble the Uralian dialects in one or two 
important points wherein all three differ from 
their kindred Indo-European tongues.” Had 
he lived he would have found so many proofs 
of this guess by comparing the old literature 
of Ireland and the manners and customs of 
its more or less purely Keltic tribes with those 
of Finland that he would have avoided cer- 
tain minor errors and spoken with certainty on 
the subject. 

The Finnic harpers and dispensers of magic 
are Irish Druids of a very primitive type, such 
as Ceesar came too late to find in Gaul. Wain- 
amoinen makes a great harp from the head of 
the monster pike — the Salmon of Knowledge 
of the Irish tales — and with it either delights 
the world or renders his foes powerless. Lem- 
minkainen is a younger, less wise, Druid, who 
falls into mishaps, is sliced to pieces by a blind 
beggar whom he scorns, as Balder is slain by 
the blind god who was overlooked ; heis thrown 
into the River of Death and fished out piece- 
meal by his mother. With his harp he puts his 
enemies to sleep or drives them like cattle into 
the River of Death. He journeys westward to 
an island where every good thing exists and all 
the women fall in love with him. This is the 
Tir na n’é6g or Land of the Young visited by 
Fion, Cuchulinn, Oisin, and other heroes. It 
is a later version of the Isles of the Blessed or 
Paradise of the Kelts, where pigs trot about 
roasted and the streams run with beer, of 
which place modern Germany has a humor- 
ous reminiscence in Schlaraffenland. Reports 
of this cloudland, hidden land, or vanishing 
archipelago in the Atlantic may really have 
induced St. Brendan of Kerry to cross the 
ocean during an epoch when holy men sought 
the most inaccessible places. They were dis- 
covered by the Norse even in Iceland, Such 
firmly seated traditions may well have induced 
Columbus to try the solution of the enigma of 
the Atlantic. It is Madoc’s land and the fabled 
Atlantis. 

The foes of the Kaleva heroes are like the 
magicians who interrupt Fion and his com- 
rades in their hunts. The Lapp of Pohjola is 
even more malignant than the Sidhé or fairy 
of the Irish, who is generally considered a sur- 
vival of the Dé Danann people, one of prim- 
itive swarms from over-sea. Fion and his 
comrades lived the life of hunters and their 
methods of cooking were extremely archaic. 
A pit was dug and a fire built therein to heat 
stones. Then the fire was drawn off, flesh 
wrapped in leaves placed in the pit, hot stones 
laid on, another layer of meat added, and thus 
the pit filled. The practice is still found among 
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some savage tribes; it is still with us a favorite 
process for a clambake. Parallels between the 
Kalewala and Irish legends are endless. Magic 
horses that carry men off like the wind, nymphs 
who become the wives of heroes, archers who 
knock enchanted pins from the hair and save 
people from magic, wizards who cast men into 
a “ Druidic sleep ” to force them to reveal the 
truth, boats of skin or copper that go of them- 
selves, runners who have to bind one leg for 
ordinary occasions lest they go too fast, en- 
chanted boars or elk that only talking weapons 
can slay, and swords which have a life and 
vengeance of their own — these and other sin- 
gular fancies in Irish literature can be found 
with little radical difference in the Kalewala. 
We associate these ideas with pagans or simply 
enjoy them in the nursery for their wild, pre- 
posterous boldness. Oscar pursues a fairy who 
has bewitched Fion, follows him to a mound, 
digs after and finally captures him. Shiefner has 
published a similar story among Siberian tribes. 
Bearing in mind the eternal quarrel of Iran 
against Turan tn Persia and the battles of Gaels 
on two Tura-Plains in the west of Ireland, 
mentioned in “ Pagan Ireland,” and recalling 
the hatred shown by the Gaels for the wicked, 
misshapen, giant-like or pigmy Fomoraigh, we 
can understand better how gods and heroes of 
the conquered Finno-U grians appear in Gaelic 
gtories with non-Aryan traits. 

The Fomorians have been sometimes ex- 
plained as the Fir-muir, or men of the ocean, 
We have a ballad in English, found in the 
Shetlands, which does something to support 
the view that the Fomorians belonged to the 
same race as the Finns, though it will also aid 
Professor John Rhys in his argument that Fo- 
mor means under the sea, and refers to an en- 
tirely mythical race of submarine fairies, The 
two ideas are not incompatible ; for in popular 
tales a detested and feared race of sea-robbers 
holding islands off the coast might readily 
merge into baleful fairies after they had been 
destroyed and time had been allowed for myths 
to grow up round their former sites, But to 
the Shetland story. According to a ballad in 
Professor Child’s collection there is a human 
race of seals in Shetland, who come on shore, 
throw off their skins, and enjoy themselves in 
the dance. If you can secure the skin, its 
owner, man or woman, is your booty. This is 
the familiar idea of swan-maidens and fairies, 
whose feathery dress, whose green or red cap, 
you must try to seize. But the singular part of 
the Shetland story is that they are called Finns, 

Another explanation of Fomoraigh is Fir- 
morca, men of horses, and the old histories 
indeed speak of a King Horsehead among 
their leaders, Giraldus de Barry reported in 
the twelfth century a “ New and Monstrous 
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Way of Inaugurating their Kings” practiced 
by a tribe in Donegal, the very part of Ireland 
where Christianity least penetrated and the 
non-Kelts must have survived in largest num- 
bers. A new king had to bathe in broth made 
from the flesh of a white mare, and feast on 
the flesh and broth with his people. This story 
is probably one that was handed down from 
heathen days and from malice or ignorance told 
to Giraldus when in Leinster as a practice of 
his own epoch. 

However this may be, these and other primi- 
tive inhabitants are strangely like the Finnic 
heroes. Fintann, the only man who survived 
the deluge, was such an early Irishman with 
pronounced Finnic traits. He partakes of some 
of Wainamoinen’s characteristics, for he is a 
Methuselah, lives in the shape of a fish through 
the flood, passes into other disguises, and is 
thus able to form the bridge whereby knowl- 
edge of the past is handed down to the true 
Gaels. He recalls Japanese legends of trans- 


‘formations at the other side of Asia. He crops 


up in St. Finnian’s day just a Oisin returns 
to quarrel with St. Patrick and delight him 
with “ Fenian tales.” He brings us naturally to 
the Salmon of Knowledge already mentioned, 
for he and it are probably one and the same. 

Fion the hero comes as a lad to the river 
Boyne in search of a teacher of poetry. His 
youth has been unfortunate, for his father Cu- 
mhal is killed and he is hidden and reared by 
a Druidess. The poet is fishing the Boyne for 
a magical creature called the Salmon of Knowl- 
edge, which gives prophetic and poetic genius to 
him who eats it. ‘The Salmon once caught, the 
pupil is ordered to prepare it for the table ; but 
in cooking it he burns his hand, puts the finger 
to his mouth, and receives the gift his master 
intended for himself. At once he knows the past 
and future and understands the speech of ani- 
mals, His master sees that Fion is destined to 
greatness. Taking far distant ideas from Finno- 
Ugrian sources, Oannes of the Chaldeans, the 
adventures of Wainamoinen the Finnic god 
with various magic fish, and still others, we 
can form at least some idea of the meaning 
of this, one of the most mysterious passages in 
Irish legend. The trail goes back to some 
primeval god of the Turanians who united the 
attributes of Apollo, science and prophecy, with 
the habitat of Poseidon. 

In this way Fion gained a “ magic thumb.” 
When the Fianna are disturbed by portents 
or do not recognize a giant or goblin coming 
towards them, they ask their leader Fion to 
put his thumb in his mouth and prophesy. 
Later bards represent him chewing his thumb 
to ‘the blood, to the bone, and finally to the 
marrow in the fury of his prophetic trance. We 
know the old English phrase used by hectoring 


fellows, “ Do you bite your thumb at me, sir ?” 
It suggests that biting the thumb at a man 
was at one time a piece.of dumb show, mean- 
ing clearer than ‘print that the victim of that 
gesture was held by the man who made it no 
better than a foul, sinful Druid. It explains, 
perhaps — 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something: wicked this way comes — 


an idea found in Rune 26 of the Kalewala: 


Comes the. hour of the departing 
Of the hero Lemminkainen, 
Right hand ready, left unwilling, 
All his anxious fingers pain him, 
Till at last in full obedience 
All his members give permission. 


Fion is a race-hero of the subdued but not 
obliterated Ugrians of Ireland. We may well 
imagine that the Fianna, of whom he was 
captain, represent a militia formed by some 
ancient statesman from this nomadic hunter- 
stock to keep turbulent tribes at peace and the 
sea-robbers off the shores of Erin. Growing 
too strong and arrogant to suit a powerful 
ruler, the Fenians were destroyed like the 
Mamelukes in Egypt. Fion’s harper and jester 
is a dwarf of the fairy stock. In the Kalewala 
a curious effect is produced by the sudden ap- 
pearance of some pigmy to do tremendous la- 
bors, or to stop the path of a hero. Or again it 
is an infant, not a pigmy, who suddenly speaks 
up and rebukes or rails or scoffs at a power- 
ful wizard. The name of Cumhal, Fion’s father, 
means “bondage” in Gaelic, and may refer to 
the enslaved condition of his stock. An uncle 
has survived the slaughter of that father and of 
the clan. When Fion discovers him in the ex- 
treme west, whither the Firbolgs retired when 
defeated, he is very old, “and some of the old 
Fianna along with him who were wont to chase 
for him.” ‘This raises Fianna from the name 
of the militia to the wider meaning of the tribe 
or nation from which they were recruited. 

In many regards the Gaelic stories, treasur- 
ing, as they do, ideas of a vanished race which 
peopled Europe in remote epochs, contain cus- 
toms far more archaic than anything in the 
Kalewala. A bath is prepared for Cuchulinn 
by heating pieces of metal red hot and casting 
them into water. ‘This has gone out in all but 
a few parts of the world. He and his men are 
called “the distorted ones,” owing to their 
frantic behavior when filled with battle rage. 
He becomes deformed as if he were a goblin. 
This allies him with the Fomorians and other 
non-Keltic monsters and giants; it also recalls 
the grimaces, contortions, and accouterments 
of savages whereby they hope to terrify the 
foe. As the war-witches of Irish legend are 
far more primitive than the Valkyrs of the 
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fluence of Finland on Ireland or the reverse; 
they are rudimental, as we may expect in 
long-separated branches of the same race 
which in one case, certainly, has suffered 
overwhelming mixture with an Aryan stock. 
Irish legends are profoundly influenced by 
the overbearing and bloodthirsty Aryan. 
These characteristics are as strong in the 
Kelt as they are weak in the Finn. 
Cuchulinn represents a Finno-Ugrian 
demigod who has been so completely ab- 
sorbed by the Gael that the name has been 
altered to a Gaelic meaning, then a story 
fabricated to account for it. Doubtless we 
get it nearer the original in Cichol, the 
Fomorian king, round whose name the Gaels 
placed attributes of gods mixed with memo- 
ries of past race conflicts. A diminutive of 
affection, owing to his great popularity in 
song, made him Cicholin. As the Gaels did 
not know what that meant, they invented 
the story of the boy Setanta, who destroys 
the watch-dog (cz) of his host (Cu/ann) and 
promises thenceforth to be his guardian in 
the place of the dog. Hence his name arose 
as Cuchulinn, dog of Culann. The etymol- 
ogy was popular because of the great re- 
spect the Gaels had for the dog, the de- 
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Norse, so the frenzied fighters of Ireland are 
more archaic than the Berserkers of Norway. 
As arule in Irish poems the magic-making and 
slaughter are divided between Druids and he- 
roes, while in the Kalewala both occur in the 
same person; yet occasionally Wainamoinen, 
Lemminkainen, and Ilmarinen cease their 
magic, lay aside their harps, and drawing sword 
whip off somebody’s head. An Irish Druid 
such as Cathbad, however, is like Wainamoi- 
nen in his mastery of swordsmanship as well as 
witchcraft ; he goes on “ Fenian” expeditions 
about Ulster, and is a very. bloody and disa- 
greeable person to meet. The heroes who fight 
for or against Queen Meave, who has been 
assigned to the earlier cycle, rely more on 
magic than do those of the Fion cycle. One 
of Fion’s sisters is Fairy, famous for supernat- 
ural speed; another is Goat, married to Hound 
of the World. His aunt is turned by a wizard 
into a dog, and his wife is transformed into a 
doe by a Druid whose love she rejects, where- 
upon she gives birth to the hero Oisin, “little 
fawn.” In Irish ballads, as in the Kalewala, we 
have the enchanted house into which the hero 
penetrates. In Finland he confounds the wiz- 
ards there assembled; in Ireland he is gener- 
ally enchanted until released by the sword of 
a comrade. It must always be remembered 
that these resemblances do not suggest the in- 
VoL. XXXVII.—8o. 


fender of sheep against the wolf—a respect 

shown in the number of tribes and heroes 

who have the dog’s term, cu, cy, or con, in 
their names. A more striking veneration of 
the dog among Aryans is found in the Avesta 
of the primitive Parsees, also of Aryan races. 

Druidism appears to have made a profound 
impression on the Irish and Britons. We learn 
how a poet in the Christian age sought Druidic 
powers. While performing the rite he recited 
the incantation, /mbas Forosnai, “ Illumination 
by the Palms,” or the Zeinm Laegha, “ Illumi- 
nation of Rhymes,” which were forbidden by 
St. Patrick. 


This is the way it is to be done: the poet chews 
a piece of the flesh of a red pig, or of a dog or cat, 
and he brings it afterwards on a flag behind the 
door and chants an incantation upon it and offers 
it to idol gods; and his idol gods are brought to 
him, but he finds them not on the morrow. And 
he pronounces incantations on his two palms ; and 
his idol gods are also brought to him in order that 
his sleep may not be interrupted; and he lays his 
two palms on his two cheeks, and thus falls asleep ; 
and he is watched that no one may disturb or in- 
terrupt him, until everything about which he is en- 
gaged is revealed to him, which may be a minute, 
or two, or three, or as long as the ceremony re- 
quires. 


Lessons by Christians and their denuncia- 
tions will not account for the abhorrence for 
Druidism which has cut its way into the lan- 
guage of the Gaels, and even into English, if we 
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imagine that the Druids were as Lucan and 
Cesar described them. Druidism must have 
been greatly modified for the better in Gaul 
when Cesar arrived, but at the same epoch 
it might easily retain its worst features in an 
island apart. Lucan drew his knowledge of 
Druids from Spain, and his picture of them is 
consequently more savage and uncivilized. 
And it was the Spaniards who in after-centu- 
ries burned heretics by the thousand. In moral 
vileness as well as fiendish cruelty seems the 
origin of such words. With time all Druids 
became more philosophers, less necromancers ; 
but the bad odor of their deeds hung round 
the name. Those of Gaul disappear from 
history suddenly because they were on the 
wane. Pliny tells us that the Druids made 
much of the serpent. He was the lucky one 
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who found a mass of adders bringing forth 
the Mystic Egg, which must be caught in his 
cloak as it rose up from their coils. He must 
then spring on his horse and race for his life 
to the nearest stream, like Tam o’ Shanter, 
to escape the goblin snakes. If overtaken, he 
was enveloped and bitten to death. Pliny saw 
such an egg “about the size of a large round 
apple ; it has a cartilaginous rind studded with 
cavities like those on the arms of a polypus.” 
Apparently it was an oak-apple of unusual 
size. ‘That excrescence was a mysterious one 
to the ancients, and we know that other things, 
like mistletoe, when found on the oak were 
sacred. The Druids taught in forests and used 
the awe of mighty trees to enhance reverence 
for their lessons and rights. The religion is one 
that belongs to a hunter race living in wood- 




















lands, and has many points foreign to the 
Keltic character, But Druidism, especially on 
its necromantic side, fits well to the strange 
scenes of the Finnic epic and some of the old- 
est lays of Ireland. The magician who throws 
a mist round the strong fighter, makes the cham- 
pions of Ulster as weak as women, brings on 
a hero the pains of childbirth, or enchants the 
weapons of his enemy, and the satirist who 
compels men, in dread of his occult power, to 
deliver up to him their wives and 
choicest possessions — these are 
persons who have little but a 
name in common with the respect- 
able and comparatively stately 
Druids of Gaul in Cesar’s time. 

To bring back to life the pagan 
past of Ireland, and with it that of 
Britain, philology is not without 
its use. The Greek word for the 
oak, drus, with its captivating de- 
rivative, Dryads, the nymphs of 
the oak tree, is no longer accepted 
asthe origin of Druid. Buta satis- 
factory explanation has not, so far 
as I know, been offered. Bearing 
in mind the Finno-Ugrian and 
Irish tendency to slur out a harsh 
consonant between vowels, we 
may readily suspect between the 
two syllables of Gaelic Drdoi a 
rough breathing which took the 
place of an earlier guttural. The 
plural is Drdoite. Inserting the 
guttural, Dragoit would give a 
word whose first syllable, “drag,” 
contains the meaning “ fire” and 
“anger.” Droch, chariot-wheel, 
sun-wheel, and ¢voghain, sunrise, 
are other helps, connecting the 
word with the celestial bodies 
worshiped by the Finno-Ugrians 
and pagan Gaels. Dragart,a flint 
or firestone, Dragaigean, a fire shovel, are 
other Gaelic words in point. 

The sentiment inspired by the Druids was 
that of fear, horror, wrath. They were the exe- 
cutioners in pagan Europe and burned in osier 
frames those who were accused of crimes against 
the state. Hence “ burning in effigy ” remains 
the popular form of threat against political of- 
fenders. They superintended the burning of the 
firstborn of men and cattle to propitiate the sun, 
moon, and elemental influences. In modern 
times the hangman is the only person who en- 
joys orsuffers the same distinction of abhorrence 
from the people, and it is well known how much 
magic is attributed by the ignorant to the hang- 
man. Owing to this feeling towards the Druid, 
languages are full of words referring to him 
which have been misunderstood because they 
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retain that guttural which dropped out of 
“ Druid” before the Latins fixed it as we see 
it now. Whence cameinto Welsh droog, wicked- 
ness; into German 7rug, deception; in French 
dialects ¢ruc, fraud; in English trick, truck, 
truckle. But there are others presenting the 
fire-meaning only, such as drought, dry, drug 
(herbs that are dried), dree or dry (wizard), 
and others. So that we have not far to seek 
as to the meanings underlying Drdoz, Here 
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is the root of dragon, Greek drakon, the fiery 
monster with the terrific side of sun-worship 
uppermost. A root like drag will always be 
found asdarg. In Sanskrit érkshya is a dragon 
representing the sun-wheel, and farka adds 
another element of Druidism, being a philo- 
sophical system. ‘Thus in many directions are 
words that throw light on the hated priesthood 
as fire-worshipers, philosophers, and tyrants, 
justifying the tradition that they were the Magi 
of the West. Men of the classic epoch and the 
Middle Ages sought ever a direct transfer from 
east to west to explain such resemblances, but 
the analogies sprung from roots far back in 
the past, namely, the religious ideas of the 
same widely separated stock. 

The pagan past of this singular bit of Europe 
may be divided tentatively into four epochs: 
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I. The primeval, represented by an aborigi- 
nal race of cave-dwellers completely in the 
stone age, cannibals who used paint in place 
of clothes, and moon-worshipers. 

II. The Ugrian, in which an unsubstantial 
form of architecture existed along with subter- 
ranean dwellings, grave mounds, cromlechs, 
stone circles, crannogs, and lake dwellings, 
and remains like Stonehenge in Britain, point- 
ing to star and sun worship. Shamanism and 
a very crude Druidic type of religion obtained 
among people mainly hunters, fishers, and 
pirates. Slavery, polygamy, and occasional 
cannibalism existed along with burning as a 
punishment for offenses to the tribe. 

III. The Firbolg-Danann, in which Ugri- 
ans from the mainland, much mixed with Kelts, 
reached the island by north and south Brit- 
ain, bringing a higher type of Druidism and 
belief in the immortality of the soul. A wood 
and wattle architecture suited to a partly pas- 
toral, partly agricultural, people, and the raths, 
lioses, duns, and “ Danes’ forts” of earth, thickly 
scattered over Ireland, may be assigned to 
them. 

Architecture for palaces and temples lacks 
the arch and is similar to remains in Yucatan. 
Remains in Ireland are the “ bee-hive” huts 
of the Aran islands, the type surviving under 
Christianity in the Church of Glendalough, 
oddly enough in connection with the round 
tower, which is also a pagan survival among 
Christian architects. 

These art and song loving mixed tribes 
brought horses and war-chariots, beautiful ob- 
jects in gold and silver, bronze weapons and 
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PEASANTS ATTRIBUTE TO FAIRY WARRIORS. 


tools of exquisite workmanship, such as are fig- 
ured herewith. The Bolg-men were those who 
left on the Continent the name of Belgium to 
their former seats in the rich country to the 
south of the Rhine. The men of the goddess 
Danann, pushed out by Keltic swarms of 
purer stock, or it may be by the Teutonic ad- 
vance-guard, left the name Denmark to the 
country near the Baltic over against Britain. 
They had slavery, polygamy, burning as pun- 
ishment, and burning as voluntary or forced 
honors to the gods. 

IV. Lastly we reach the epoch of Miledh 
(Latin miles, soldier), when the purest Keltic 
swarm, pushed without doubt by Roman con- 
quests, crossed from south France and north- 
ern Spain into Munster, and with superior 
brains and weapons succeeded for a time in 
subjugating the kindred but mixed tribes al- 
ready amalgamated into the Irish folk. They 
formed a governing caste, and were in all prob- 
ability at once in antagonism with the Druidic 
profession, whose grossness and tyranny could 
not please them. Iron as well as bronze was 
now in use, but bronze is more plentiful in the 
finds because it rusts less. Laws were made 
and intrusted to a special class, the newcomers 
being influenced by the example of the Romans 
before whom they fled. Probably they used 
some stone in their forts and houses, but the 
true arch and stone architecture of an elabo- 
rate sort were not general in Ireland till the 
Normans. The Milesians were more warlike 
than art-loving; probably the Firbolg-Dananns 
surpassed them in almost all branches of art. 
But they brought letters to Ireland, such as 














they were, though writing did not thrive under 
the adverse teachings of the Druids, who ob- 
jected to it as weakening to the memory and 
allowing laymen to pry into their mysteries 
and loosen their hold on the ignorant. It was 
this caste, hating Druids and ready for a bet- 
ter law, that governed Ireland after a fashion 
when Christianity arrived. 

The aristocracy was largely in favor of Chris- 
tianity, which might curb the Druids and make 
subjects more content with their lot. Never- 
theless people might be baptized in shoals 
and driven to chapel, but not lose conscious- 
ness of paganism. Few peasants like to put a 
spade into a so-called “ Dane’s fort” for fear 
of the wrath of the “ good people” who dance 
there of moonlight nights. The fort, like the 
tradition, existed long before the eighth-cen- 
tury Danes appeared. On the 24th of June 
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round young mothers to scare the fiends of dark- 
ness with the symbol of the sun. In Ireland it 
is bad luck to meet a hare; it is a demon that 
loves to sport in moonlight, is able by day to 
vanish into its form and startup like magic from 
the plowed field where no one saw it. It is 
bad luck to meet a red-haired woman, Why? 
Badb the war-witch used to meet heroes in 
the guise of a red-haired woman. Red of head 
was the unscrupulous Queen Macha, who beat 
in war certain princes, drove them into exile, 
followed and cajoled them with the charms 
of her person, and brought them back to toil 
at her fortress on the hill of Navan near 
Armagh. Popular prejudice against red hair 
points to a hated race that showed more than 
the usual number of red-haired men and 
women. The fishermen of the Claddagh, a 
suburb of Galway, led by a priest who has 
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CHURCH OF GLENDALOUGH, RETAINING PRIMITIVE TURANIAN ARCH IN ROOF AND KELTIC 


thousands of fires blaze from the hills in honor 
of —St. John! They descend from the pagan 
festival of the summer solstice. Burning brands 
are seized by the fleetest boys and carried to 
arable fields ; if the embers are alive when the 
field is reached, a good crop is assured. The 
Shetland fisherman thinks he will have bad 
luck if he cannot turn his boat with the sun. 
To make a vow he marches round a well in 
the same direction. In the Hebrides fire is car- 
ried in the right hand round homesteads and 


ROUND-HOUSE IN TOWER. 


taken the place of a Druid, repeat yearly a 
ceremony at sea intended to bring success to 
the fisheries. ‘The mayor of Limerick takes pos- 
session of the Shannon’s mouth by throwing a 
spear into the sea. Hundreds of “holy wells” 
show by the rags or round pebbles thrown 
about or into them that nature worship is not 
dead; these propitiate nymphs, nixies, and 
gods of healing. Old querns in which grain 
was broken by hand, as well as spangles of gold 
for personal decoration, bear a cross on them. 
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The woodcut shows such a gold leaf. Claimed 
as Christian, they are really pagan, and sym- 
bolize the fertile sun, like the Sampo or won- 
der-mill of the Finns. A weird quern is that 
which the heroes of Kaleva rescued from the 
cavern where the foul hostess of Pohjola locked 
it. Its broken fragments were enough to bring 
back light, fertility, and wealth to Kaleva-land. 
In Ireland sun-worship lurks traditionally 
round the “ hag’s beds,” Druid altars, or “ beds 
of Grainné,” which are also called cromlechs, 
Grainné was a maiden who had gran, the sun, 
in her name. During her elopement from 
Fion, son of Cumhal, she slept at the places 
marked by cromlechs with her lover Diarmuid, 
the Irish Adonis, who had a beauty-spot which 
deprived women of their reason. Mr. Wake- 
man reports that in Fermanagh a peasant 
who is about to be evicted has been known 
to meet his persecutor with a fire of stones. 
He fills his hearth with stones, as if they were 
peats, and kneeling down prays that evil luck 
attend his landlord and family forever. Then 
he scatters the stones far and wide in fields 
and streams lest they be collected and a 
counter-curse be uttered over them. In the 
island Innismurray is an ancient stone fort 
with three “beds,” or Cyclopean dwellings. 
On the largest are certain round stones. The 
person who wishes to curse an enemy makes 
the circuit of the bed nine times, reciting the 
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prayers of the Catholic Church used 
at the “stations” about a cathedral. 
He then turns the stones: 


They loosed their curse against the king, 
They cursed him in his flesh and bones, 
And daily in their mystic ring 
They turned the maledictive stones. 1 


If guilty, the enemy will die or go 
mad. Here again Christianity of no 
uncertain kind has been ineffectual to 
remove the paganism rooted in the 
people. 

Thus we can learn more of the 
religion of our pagan ancestors from 
the Irish records than from any other 
source; for a conservatism which is 
a trait of the Irish as a whole—shall 
we say a trait derived from the Finno- 
Ugrian substratum ?—caused them 
to treasure the echoes of heathenism 
in histories, annals, ballads, customs, 
and traditions handed down from 
generation to generation among the 
illiterate. The old gods have been 
degraded into ghosts or demons, or 
else humanized and connected with 
heroes and heroines like Cuchulinn, 


Grainné the beautiful, and Diarmuid 
the irresistible; or again baptized into saints 
and put in the calendar. Some are retired into 
mounds and Dane’s forts; and others have 
gone to Tir na n’dg, the elysium beyond the 
setting sun, the Indian’s happy hunting-ground. 

Putting minor divisions aside, and keeping 
in mind the two grand divisions among the 
old Irish, namely, the imaginative, persistent, 
stolid, revengeful, superstitious Ugrian, and the 
quick-tempered but kind-hearted, generous, 
unsteady, quick-tongued, pleasure-loving Kelt, 
we can understand perhaps better than be- 
fore the reason for anomalies in the national 
character. We may perceive in the individ- 
ual Irishman, it may be, the contest still going 
on between Aryan and Ugrian, between Iran 
and Turan. Have we not here a clue to con- j 
tradictions in Irish natures, their fiery threats 
and actual peaceableness, their turbulence and 
relative freedom from crime, their reputation 
for ferocity among those who do not know 
them, and the charm they exercise through 
kindliness and hospitality when treated with 
regard ? It is not fanciful to trace here the 
singular mixture of sharpness and stupidity in 
the peasant, nor will it be found on reflection 
hazardous to assert that the Irish owe to the 
sturdy, plodding Ugrian element their ability 
to support suffering and their dogged love for 
the soil—traits hitherto given to the Kelt, al- 
1 “ Lays of the Western Gael,” by S, Ferguson. 
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though history is full of examples of the Keltic 
passion for roving about the world. It is an 
element that gives the counterpoise to the hot- 
headedness natural to those in whom Keltic 
blood is strong ; it explains the caution of many 
Scots and Irishmen, for both are apt to talk with 
violence but to act with great circumspection. 
It may also supply the sad poetical side of 
the Irish. It accounts best of all for their 
essential law-abiding character when humanely 
treated, their freedom from crimes other than’ 
agrarian, to which the latest trials in London 
bear testimony. It may offer an explanation 
for the petty though vindictive nature of mis- 
demeanors like moonlighting, houghing cattle, 
and destroying crops—traits which seem for- 
eign to the Keltic genius. Moreover it affords 
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a reason for the virulence of class hatred in Ire- 
land and for anomalies like the siding of the 
Roman Catholic upper classes with the enemies 
of the nation, though the enemies are all that 
is most bigoted in contempt of their old faith. 
But it must also be obvious to those who have 
followed me through these two papers full of 
strange-looking names and, it is to be feared, 
wearisome arguments, that the key to the Irish 
nation fits more or less well the lock of many 
other peoples. The ancestors of every one of 
us have fought, conquered, and suffered in that 
endless quarrel between Aryan and ‘Turanian 
which took place all over Europe and a large 
part of Asia, and which still goes on in the 
breast of every American who is descended 
from that primeval mixture of races. 


Charles de Kay. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RISE AND FALL OF THE IRISH AIGLE.” 


ES, you kin hev breakfast; but 
about a team—wall, I ’Il see.” 
Thus spoke the clerk of the 
Eureka House, a young man 
of aggressive manners, whose 
stubbly black hair stood out 
from his head as if bristling defiance towards 
every point of the compass. He looked harassed, 
and had laid aside his coat. This might be the 
usual way of welcoming the coming guest in 
Humboldt County, but Gerald Ffrench did not 
appreciate it. He was fresh from twenty-four 
hours of an ocean not always so pacific as its 
name, and the floor seemed to heave under his 
feet like the deck of the little steamer that had 
brought him from San Francisco. He silently 
accepted the direction of the clerk’s finger and 
entered the dining-room. 

The regular breakfast hour at the Eureka 
House was past and the long table had been 
cleared off, except at the extreme end, where a 
little oasis of doubtful tablecloth dotted with 
dishes relieved the barren expanse of stained 
redwood. Thither Gerald was marshaled by 
a communistic-looking waiter, who simplified 
the young gentleman’s choice of viands by 
remarking, “ ‘There ’s beefsteak.” 

“ Nothing else?” inquired Ffrench, drop- 
ping into his place with a half-bow to a gen- 
tleman already seated opposite. 

“ And coffee,” said the waiter. 

“ Beefsteak and coffee be it,” answered Ger- 
ald, seeking vainly for a napkin. Then, as he 
raised his eyes from the futile search, he became 








conscious that his fellow-guest was regarding 
him intently across the narrow table. 

“You ’ll know me again if you see me, my 
friend,” thought young F french, and then, 
being little troubled with false modesty, he 
returned the stare with interest. 

The other drummed lightly on the board 
with his knife and never wavered in his unwink- 
ing gaze. He wasa big man, with broad shoul- 
ders and mighty chest ; and if his length of limb 
were at all proportionate to his apparent height 
as he sat, his stature should be almost gigantic. 
A pair of blue eyes lighted up a shrewd, good- 
natured face, clean shaven except on the chin, 
whence depended a long auburn beard. His 
age might have been fifty or more, and his cos- 
tume was the most elaborate that Gerald had yet 
seen in Eureka; for not only did the stranger 
boast a white collar and a neck ribbon, but a 
frock coat of black cloth was buttoned across 
his broad breast. There is something reassur- 
ing in a frock coat, especially on the outskirts 
of civilization. If it is not worn by a gambler 
it is pretty sure to be the property of a self- 
respecting man, and the garment in question, 
though of country cut and too wide for its 
wearer, big as he was, had its effect on the 
young traveler. 

Finding this wordless communion of eyes 
growing intolerable, Gerald broke the silence 
with a casual remark suggested by the service 
of the hotel. 

“You come in by the /?/ican, I suppose ?” 
said the big man, wholly ignoring young 

















Ffrench’s observation, and settling down, with 
obvious enjoyment, to a system of cross-exam- 
ination. 

Gerald admitted that he had so come. 

“ A great steamer the /e/ican, entirely,” re- 
sumed the other. “She was built for a blockade- 
runner, I suppose you know.” 

“JT did n’t know,” answered the younger 
man ; “ but I should say she was quick enough 
and uncomfortable enough for anything.” 

“ Comfort!” sniffed the big fellow, with an 
indescribable inflection of contempt. “ But I 
suppose ye’re used to it down the coast. You 
come from—eh ?” 

“1 came from the bay yesterday,” answered 
Gerald; and then, divining from the other’s 
look of bewilderment that this description of 
the city of the Golden Gate might not be 
so all-sufficing in northern California as in 
the southern counties, he added, “ from San 
Francisco, you know.” 

“Oh, ay, Frisco! We don’t know nothin’ 
of any other bay here but Humboldt Bay, 
an’ I was just wonderin’ what kind o’ fish you 
might be,” said the stranger, breaking into a 
hearty, jolly bass laugh that was pleasant to 
hear. He threw back his great head and 
showed every one of an enviable set of teeth 
as, he roared at his own little joke with a sim- 
plicity that was not without its attraction. 
But at this moment the waiter entered, and 
the gentleman’s mirth abruptly ceased. He 
seemed to case himself in a visible armor of dig- 
nity, as if ashamed that he had so unbent, and 
he addressed the attendant in his gruffest tones. 

“That ’s the steak, eh? Very well. Now 
tell Partridge to bring my team around in 
twenty minutes.” 

“T will, Mr. Kearney,” answered the waiter, 
slapping Gerald’s portion down with a fine air 
of indifference and moving towards the door. 

“Say!” Ffrench called after him. “ Do you 
know if that clerk of yours has made up his 
mind if he can let me have something to drive 
to Tacara ?” 

The waiter evidently heard, for he looked 
back, but he left the room without conde- 
scending to reply. Gerald turned to his plate 
with a muttered oath and was conscious of a 
growing desire to kick somebody —that cub 
of a waiter, for instance. The coffee was vile 
and the steak utterly unmanageable. Ffrench 
enviously watched his neighbor gnawing plac- 
idly through the tough, leathery mass and 
drinking the liquid libel without a wry face. 
The young traveler was in anything but a 
good temper, and yet he could hardly help 
smiling as he noticed how comically the red 
beard wagged in unison with the regular mo- 
tion of the big man’s jaw. Presently the latter 
paused a moment. 
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“From Frisco, eh?” he said slowly. “ Now 
I would n’t wonder if ye come up after ducks.” 

“Well, I did n’t,” said Gerald, snappishly. 
“ There are plenty of ducks there.” 

“So there are, so there are,” said Mr. Kear- 
ney in the soothing tone he might have adopted 
to a fractious child; “ but there ain’t much ex- 
cept ducks here — ducks an’ redwoods.” 

“ Perhaps I came after the redwoods,” said 
Gerald, amused in spite of himself at the 
other’s manner. 

“ Well, ye might. Goin’ lumberin’, eh ?” 

“ No. I’m a correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco ‘ Evening Mail,’ and I ’ve come here to 
write up the lumber industry.” 

“ So, a correspondent,” — Mr. Kearney pro- 
nounced the word as if the young journalist had 
been implicated in divorce proceedings,—“a 
correspondent; an’ ye want to go to Tacara?” 

“Yes, if I can get a team—or even an 
answer —in this hole,” replied Ffrench, his 
indignation boiling to the surface again. 

“Well, I’m goin’, an’ I ’ll drive ye over 
with pleasure.” 

“No! will you really? I ’ll be very much 
obliged,” answered Gerald, eagerly. 

“ No obligation in life,” returned the big 
man. “Ye ’re as welcome as the flowers in 
May; an’ as 1 ’m in the lumber business there 
myself, maybe I can give ye a few points will 

»come in handy.” 

Ffrench expressed himself, as he felt, very 
grateful for this timely and unlooked-for kind- 
ness. 

“Finish yer food, then, an’ we ’Il start,” said 
Kearney, whose empty plate bore witness that 
he practiced what he preached. 

“ Finish my food!” said Gerald, hotly. “I’ve 
had all the leather I want for one morning.” 

“ Ah, ye ’re used to comfort down the coast,” 
remarked Mr. Kearney meditatively as he rose. 
Gerald, though above middle height, felt like 
a pigmy beside the big man as the latter 
dropped a great hand familiarly on his shoul- 
der and half steered, half pushed him towards 
the door. Before they left the dining-room 
Kearney paused a moment. 

“T’ve had comforts too, an’ like ’em,” he 
said. “I was down to Frisco once an’ dined 
at the Poodle Dog restoorant”; and with a 
chuckle at the recollection of a pleasant event 
in his life, he passed out into the office. 

Gerald paused a moment to pay for the 
breakfast he had not eaten, and the warlike 
clerk remarked, with ill-dissembled delight, that 
no team could be had till evening — “ maybe 
not then.” 

Gerald did not attempt to disguise the sat- 
isfaction with which he retorted that if there 
were twenty teams he would not take one of 
them, and catching up his light valise he left 
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the Eureka House. The clerk looked after 
him with a vindictive expression, as if debat- 
ing whether it was worth while to pursue and 
chastise the parting guest; butseeing the young 
man take his place in Mr. Kearney’s carriage, 
he subsided behind the counter, conscious 
that there was no prospect of another stranger 
till the next arrival of the /edican, three days 
hence. 

The stout road-wagon was drawn by a good- 
looking pair of American horses,— in California 
so called as distinguished from mustangs,— 
and they drove through Eureka at a rapid 
pace. Mr. Kearney pulled up at the outskirts 
of the town in front of a small general store. 

“Catch on to them lines,” he remarked, 
handing the reins to his companion; “ I ’Il keep 
ye no time waiting.” And he swung his bulky 
form out of the wagon, which rebounded when 
relieved of his weight. With a single gigantic 
stride he crossed the narrow sidewalk and 
vanished in the shop. He reappeared after a 
brief interval with sundry packages in his hands 
and a small bundle of gayly painted toy bal- 
loons attached to his button-hole. 

“T)’ ye know what them are for?” he in- 
quired as he set the team in motion. 

“T should say you have some little folks at 
home,” answered Gerald, smiling. 

“T have a boy, sir,” answered Kearney, 
beaming with delight. “The cutest little beg- 
gar in the State o’ California, an’ that ’s sayin’ 
a big word. But sure what call have I to be 
talkin’ about him ? Won’t you see him your- 
self?” 

Gerald expressed the happiness he would 
feel at making the young gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. 

“JT don’t know: ye come from Frisco, an’ 
ye see more down there nor we do; but I ’d 
back him agen any lad o’ his age an’ weight 
under the canopy; and as for learnin’— but 
there! Jimmy shall have every chance, so he 
shall. It isn’t up here among the redwoods 
that I ’m goin’ to raise him.” 

“ Fine country, though,” remarked Gerald, 
looking around him. ‘They were clear. of 
the town by this time, and on a steep miry 
road which skirted the shores of the bay, mak- 
ing frequent turns to avoid the long “ tide- 
waters ” which ran up to the very foot of the 
wooded hills bordering the tract to the right — 
tall, abrupt hills, clothed to their summits with 
the gigantic redwoods that make the wealth 
of Humboldt County. 

It was a bright autumn morning, succeed- 
ing a week of almost incessant rain, and the 
atmosphere was so clear that the range of vis- 
ion seemed limitless. The air was calm and 
still, but up among the lofty forest tops there 
was an incessant trembling and rustling, as 
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though a breeze were stirring there. At every 
turn of the road a Jittle pond disclosed itself: 
none of the deeply shaded hollows seemed to 
be without one — some far off, sending a gleam 
of silver through the columned forest, others 
almost at the roadside, and not a few com- 
municating with tide-water. Wild fowl of all 
kinds dotted the surface of these miniature 
lakes, or filled the air with their clangor as 
they rose disturbed by the passing vehicle. 
Gerald thought he had never seen such a 
woodland landscape, and grew enthusiastic in 
its praise. 

“Tt is fine,” said Mr. Kearney, letting his 
eye rove a moment over forest and water and 
then bringing it back to the matter in hand — 
the care of his team over a road-bed as rough 
as the channel of a mountain torrent. “ It is 
fine; but no place to rear a youngster, for all 
that.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Ffrench. 

“ No eddication,— whoa! gently there, my 
beauties,—an’ I believe in eddication as I be- 
lieve in lumber; there ’s nothin’ in the world 
to beat it, if it’s sound.” 

“ You ’re quite a philosopher, Mr. Kearney,” 
remarked Gerald. 

The big man turned square round in his 
seat and looked his companion in the face. 

“Am I labeled, or what’s the matter with 
me that ye know me?” he said. 

“T heard the waiter at your most exclusive 
hotel address you by name,” answered Gerald, 
laughing. 

“Tt’s none o’ my hotel; if it were—well, 
since you ’re so wise, won’t you make me as 
wise as yourself?” 

“ Certainly,” said the journalist. ““ My name 
is Gerald Ffrench; very much at your service.” 

“F french! Ye ought to be an Irishman by 
that,” remarked Kearney. 

“ Certainly ; I was born in the county West- 
meath,” replied the young man. 

D’ ye mind that now? Give me yer hand, 
Mr. Ffrench. I ’m always proud to meet a 
countryman in these out-o’-the-way parts.” 

“You ‘re from the old country, then? I 
might have guessed as much,” said the young 
man. 

“Well you might,” returned the other. 
“T’m from the townland o’ Crogher, barony 
o’ Magharafelth, county o’ Limerick, an’ my 
name is Michael James Kearney, an’ I’ve 
never been ashamed of any o’ them. God 
save Ireland!” 

As the conclusion of this speech seemed to 
be in the nature of a doxplogy, Gerald did 
not feel called upon to make any reply, nor 
did his companion appear to expect one. In- 
deed, his whole attention was for the moment 
occupied by his horses, which, startled at the 




















sudden appearance of a smal. boy from behind 
one of the giant redwood trunks, began to 
plunge and rear in a rather alarming manner. 

“Stand still, Tom! Whoa, Jerry!” cried 
Kearney, quickly bringing the frightened team 
under subjection. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the immediate cause of the confusion. 

“ Well, Jimmy, is that yerself! Jump aboard, 
my boy, an’ see what I’ve brought ye from 
Eureka.” 

“ Hurrah! I see something anyway,” an- 
swered Jimmy, whose sun-burned features, 
beneath a shock of red hair, bore a curious re- 
semblance to those of Mr. Kearney. ‘The child, 
whose age might have been seven or eight, 
climbed into the wagon with the agility of a 
monkey, and immediately grasped at the little 
clump of balloons which, to Gerald’s intense 
though secret amusement, had danced and 
floated above Mr. Kearney’s head all the way 
from Eureka. 

“Have some behavior, Jimmy!” expostu- 
lated that gentleman in a bass whisper; “don’t 
you see some one there ?” 

“Who is he, Dad?” inquired Jimmy, not 
the least abashed, and without taking the trouble 
to moderate his voice. “”T is n’t the new ox- 
hand, is it?” 

“No, it’s a gentleman,” answered his father ; 
and then turning to Gerald with a smile, half 
deprecating, half embarrassed, and wholly win- 
ning, he added, “ Ye see, I told ye this was no 
place to raise a boy.” 

“ T think you ’ve raised as fine a boy as I’ve 
clapped eyes on for many a day,” answered 
F french, heartily. ‘“ You ’ll take me round to- 
morrow and show me where I can get a shot 
at a duck, won’t you, Jimmy ?” 

“T will; an’ if Dad will let me, I think I 
can find you a bear,” said the youngster, ea- 
gerly. 

This was more than Gerald had bargained 
for; but he contented himself with saying, 
“Qh, we ’Il look for the duck first”; and then 
added, as an afterthought, “ But surely your 
father doesn’t let you go where you’d meetsuch 
dangerous game?” 

“ Yes, he does, when he goes himself,” an- 
swered young Nimrod. “ There is n’t much he 
does n’t let me do, anyhow.” 

There was something of apology in Mr. 
Kearney’s tone as he hastened to explain his 
son’s independence by his invariable formula, 
“ You see, this ain’t no place to raise a boy, any- 
how.” 

The drive from Eureka had been long though 
pleasant, and Gerald, arguing from the pres- 
ence of the boy that his destination was at 
hand, ventured to ask if it was much farther 
to Tacara. He was emboldened by observing 
that the road, which had run through a sylvan 
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solitude for many miles, now showed occasional 
signs of life —a logger’s hut peeped here and 
there from among the trees, a wreath of smoke 
curled up from the hillside, and occasionally 
the bark of adog broke the silence asthe wagon 
passed. But though not without circumstan- 
tial evidence of human habitation, the region 
seemed to Gerald as wild and desolate as ever. 
Therefore he was the more surprised at Mr. 
Kearney’s answer. 

“'Tacara! We passed through it ten minutes 
ago.” 

Gerald gasped : 

“ Those cabins and—” 

“Yes, that ’s all the Tacara there is to 
it.” 

“ Where am I going then?” 

“ Home with me, I hope,” said Mr. Kear- 
ney, heartily; “ and if ye can enjoy yerself as 
I ’d like to have ye, it’s not very soon ye ’Il 
be wantin’ to leave me.” 

Here was a hearty invitation, most oppor- 

tunely extended, Gerald was glad to accept 
it in the spirit in which it was offered, the more 
so as he had gathered that Mr. Kearney was 
the great lumber dealer of the district, and in 
fact the founder and maintainer of Tacara. 
From no such point of vantage as Kearney’s 
house could the journalist have hoped to study 
the staple of Humboldt. 
» The team drew up before a spacious, sub- 
stantial residence, built of wood, indeed, as 
was every house within a circuit of fifty miles, 
but well finished, with glazed windows and shin- 
gled roof, and offering plain evidence of com- 
fort. Ffrench attempted a few words of modest 
disclaimer before entering, but Mr. Kearney 
cut him short. 

“ What nonsense ye ’re talking! Ye ’ve come 
out here to write up the redwoods; where 
better could ye go than into the thick o’ them ? 
Ye ’ll see littlke and hear nothin’ else; an’ as 
for the trouble—what trouble? It’s glad I 
am to have a countryman an’ a man of eddi- 
cation to talk to; an’ come in with ye without 
another word.” 

Gerald found himself in a low square hall, 
paneled in unstained timber of the country, 
and communicating with the rest of the house 
by doors of the same material. The evening 
was chilly, and a fire of logs was burning 
brightly. The floor was covered with the skins 
of bear and of several species of wildcat. 
Half a dozen rifles and shot-guns depended 
from a rack on the wall. It was a comfortable 
apartment, and as the tired traveler seated him- 
self and stretched his toes towards the wel- 
come blaze he could not but acknowledge 
that his lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

Presently Jimmy reappeared. He had in- 
sisted on accompanying the man who had 
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driven the team to the stable, and came back 
full of the exuberant life of youth and perfect 
health. He was anxious to pilot Gerald forth 
in search of a duck before dark, but to this the 
young man would in no wise consent. He 
preferred to sit by the fire and chat with his 
host, whom he found a singularly well-in- 
formed man, allowing for the limitations his 
secluded life had im- 
posed. With every 
detail of lumbering he 
was naturally famil- 
iar; and as this was 
the subject of con- 
versation, Gerald was 
perhaps inclined to 
give him credit for 
more intelligence than 
he really possessed. 
The correspondent’s 
note-book was called 
into frequent use; he 
learned all the history 
of the great trees from 
the moment they were 
attacked with saws 
and axes on their 
lonely hillsides till, 
having been dragged 
down by yokes of 
oxen from their steep 
fastnesses, one log at 
a time, they were 
passed through the 
saw-mill on the level 
or floated down the 
nearest tide-water to 
the bay. 
Presently a sub- 
stantial supper made 
its appearance — 
quail, wild duck, and 
the remains of a cold 
rabbit-pie, flanked by 
a large wheaten loaf 
and a jug of capital 
cider. As soon as full justice had been done to 
these good things the host produced pipes and 
a bottle of whisky, and over these the interview 
was concluded, to Gerald’s pleasure and profit. 
Mr. Kearney as he rose invited the young man 
to visit the saw-mill on the following morning. 
“Ye ’ll have a walk through two or three 
miles 0’ redwood forest to get there,” said the 
big man, “ an’ that ’s an experience worth hav- 
in’; an’ there ye can see how the cattle start 
some o’ them big logs down to tide-water, an’— 
an’—in fact ye ’ll have lots to see, an’ I won’t 
ask no better fun than showin’ ye. An’ now 
good-night to ye, for the sun never sees me in 
bed any mornin’ barrin’ Sunday.” 
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Gerald’s room was small but well ventilated 
and scrupulously clean, and his bed was com- 
fortable enough to wring from him a sigh at 
leaving it when his host thundered at the door 
anda gray misty light struggling through aneast- 
ern window showed that the day was at hand. 
A hearty breakfast, accompanied by better cof- 
fee than young F french had expected to find 
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so far from civilization, occupied half an hour 
or so, and the sun had fairly risen when they 
stepped out under the redwoods. 

Gerald never forgot that morning walk. The 
redwood forest has little or no underbrush, and 
the giant trunks rise sheer from the ground, 
unmarred by branch or twig, till spreading 
out a hundred feet overhead they meet to cre- 
ate the ‘twilight of the grove. The two men 
moved on amid a solitude that seemed un- 
broken since the world began; their steps were 
noiseless on the soft carpet of pine needles, shed 
during uncounted ages from the giants above 
them. The pillared vistas extended on all sides, 
somber, silent, awe-inspiring. Ffrench felt as 
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if he were traversing the aisles of some cathe- 
dral, but incomparably older, vaster, grander 
than any built by man’s hands. A faint mur- 
murous sound — a sound that seemed the ac- 
companiment of silence—stole down from 
spreading boughs whose form and direction 
were lost in their own gloom and distance. 
Despite the deep calm that weighed on all 
below, a breeze was stirring in the tops of the 
redwoods, 

Gerald roused himself with an impatient 
start. He was growing sentimental, and stan- 
zas of the “Talking Oak” flitted vaguely 
through his mind and strove to adapt them- 
selves to those “ giant boles,” whose circum- 
ference he could scarce have measured in a 
dozen paces. He looked at his companion. 
Surely, in an experience of so many years, Mr. 
Kearney had outworn any emotions the forest 
was capable of inspiring in his broad breast. 

Mr. Kearney was crushing the withered nee- 
dies beneath his massive tread, and tracking 
his way unhesitatingly through a labyrinth that 
to Gerald seemed trackless. The black coat 
and the white collar that had been donned in 
honor of Eureka had given place to a stout 
flannel shirt, belted in at the waist; and the 
big man looked the better for the change — 
more solid and business-like. He was glanc- 
ing at the timber with a practical eye, occa- 
sionally pausing to rest his hand against one of 
the great trunks and to glance upward, as if to 
estimate how high it ran before branching. The 
young journalist mentally compared him to a 
butcher appraising the value of a likely beef 
before he ordered it slaughtered. Gerald loved 
fine timber, and he spoke with this feeling 
strong in him. 

“It seems a sin and a shame to cut down 
such trees,” he said, with a touch of indigna- 
tion in his voice. 

Kearney turned and looked at him. 

“Eh! That’s the way it seems to ye, I don’t 
doubt. Look deeper, man, look deeper.” 

Gerald stared at him in astonishment, but 
Mr. Kearney went on. 

“It’s the destiny of every forest to be first 
cut down and then cut up for the use o’ man. 
Which had the biggest share of honor — the 
trees that was left standin’ in Tarshish, or them 
that was brought to Jerusalem to build Solo- 
mon’s temple?” 

Had Solomon himself in all his glory ap- 
peared in one of the dim arcades he could 
scarcely have surprised young Ffrench more 
than did this utterly unlooked-for reasoning 
in the man beside him, 

“ For see here now,” pursued Kearney, hav- 
ing paused a moment for the answer that did 
not come, “ this tree '’s a-growin’ here an’ has 
been for a thousand years, maybe two; no 
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man knows till she ’s cut an’ he counts the 
rings in her. Down she comes to-morrow, 
we ’ll say, an’ then what? Maybe this wood 
will floor a ball-room, an’ be touched by 
pretty feet you ’d sooner kiss than the Pope's; 
maybe it ’ll build the house that the President 
of the United States ‘ll be born in; maybe a 
bit of it ll be the soundin’-board of a pulpit, 
an’ echo God’s word preached to the savin’ 
of who knows how many souls. Is n’t that 
better for it nor growin’ an’ rottin’ an’ shakin’ 
pine needles down on yer head an’ mine ?” 

By this time Gerald had found his tongue. 
“T had no idea you were so imaginative, Mr. 
Kearney,” he said. 

“T dunno as it’s all imagination,” answered 
Kearney. “ Maybe it is: anyhow, it ’s possible, 
an’ one thing ’s sure. Let this timber stand, 
an’ never a foot but an Injun’s will pass under 
its shadow; cut it down, an’ ye fill the bay 
with sails, ye put bread in men’s mouths, an’ 
ye give me the means o’ doin’ what I’m bound 
to do—o’ makin’ a man o’ Jimmy such as his 
father never had the chance to be.” 

“You ’re right and I ’m wrong,” said Ger- 
ald, somewhat touched by the earnest note in 
his host’s voice as he uttered the last words, 
“ They ’re fine trees; but down with them, and 
make a ladder for your boy to climb as high 
as you 'd like to see him,” 

Kearney grasped the young man’s hand. 
“ Thank ye, Mr. Ffrench,” he said. “ The boy 
ll climb, an’ he can’t go too high to please me. 
His mother, God rest her! was the best woman 
in the world, an’ maybe she’s left some o’ her 
nature behind her with Jimmy.” 

“ You have lost her, then?” said Gerald, 
softly. Somehow he felt drawn very close to 
this kind-hearted giant, and the dim, sibilant 
forest seemed a fitting place for an interchange 
of confidences. 

“ Ay, lost is the word,” said Kearney, bit- 
terly. “She lies somewhere out yonder where 
no man will ever find her grave.” He waved 
his arm with a broad gesture in the direction 
of the ocean. “Come on, Mr. Ffrench,” he 
continued, without apparent pause. “ Ye ’ve 
many a new sight to see to-day, an’ the saw- 
mill ’s the first o’ them.” 

But when they reached the mill all was in 
confusion. A new ox-hand, engaged the day 
before, had yoked a score of oxen to a great 
log and started it down the hill on which it had 
been felled, as is the manner of Pacific coast 
lumbering. And an accident had befallen — 
not unheard of in its fashion, but generally 
horrible in its results. The load had moved 
freely, the ground being slippery from recent 
rain, till a steep grade was reached, Here it 
broke from control, and, gaining impetus as it 
slid down the hillside, the great log plunged 
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among the oxen, killing and maiming more 
than half the team. 

So much Kearney heard with comparative 
composure, It was an accident that had hap- 
pened before, and was not always to be pre- 
vented by any degree of care. He expressed 
pity for the poor oxen, and bit his lip as he cast 
up the pecuniary loss. 

“Who did ye say was in charge ?” he said 
presently. 

“The new ox-hand — Jarl, they called him. 
He was a Norway man,” answered the fore- 
man. 

“ An’ how did ye come to set a new hand to 
move a log out of any such awkward place as 
Oorah Hill ?” asked Kearney, angrily. 

“Wall, there were n’t nobody else, and he 
was an old hand. He ’d been lumbering in 
Mendocino,” explained the foreman. 

“ An’ where is he now? Let me saya word 
to him,” cried Kearney, his temper evidently 
- getting the better of him. 

The foreman fell back a step and looked 
aghast. “ Why, did n’t you understand ?” he 
said. “Jarl’s dead; the log went over him 
and crushed him flatter ’n a pancake.” 

An instant change came over the big man’s 
face. “ Holy St. Patrick! ye don’t tell me,” 
he gasped. “The poor fellow, the poor fel- 
low! I would n’t have had the like happen 
for— well, well, well! Mr. Ffrench,” he added, 
turning to the journalist, who had been an in- 
terested listener, “ I’ve been twenty odd years 
in the lumber business, an’ they call it a risky 
trade, but that ’s the first life I ’ve ever lost 
among my men,” 

Gerald attempted a few words of sympathy, 
but Kearney did not seem to hear them. 
“ Poor fellow, poor fellow!” he muttered. 
“ Well, every man’s time’s got to come sooner 
or later, but that’s the end o’ my luck.” 

A low wailing cry, the voice of a child sob- 
bing in the abandonment of sorrow, came 
from a shed on the right. Kearney started as 
he heard it and glanced nervously around. 

“Whisht! D’ ye hear that?” he said. “Is 
there a child anywhere here, or is it the —” 
He paused as the piteous sob again cut the 
silence. 

“ It’s the child, his little girl,” said the fore- 
man. “She’s been taking on dreadful, and 
no wonder. He was n’t much to look at; but 
he was all she had, I reckon.” 

“ His child— whose ?” asked Kearney. 

“ Why, Jarl’s, to be sure. She come up with 
him from Mendocino.” 

The big man sank down on a pile of shin- 
gles and buried his face in his hands. 

“My God, my God! this is too much,” he 
murmured, “Is it orphans I’m makin’ in me 
ould age?” Then he started to his feet and 
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dashed his hat to the ground with a sweeping 
gesture. “To wid the oxen, to wid 
the lumber!” he shouted. “ As for the poor 
Norway boy, there ’s a good God above that ’ll 
look out for him, but I’m goin’ to see that this 
child won’t be left an orphan. Where is she ?” 

He strode forward and entered the shed, 
Gerald keeping close behind him. 

All that was mortal of the poor Norwegian 
lay on a long bench in one corner. The 
shockingly mangled form was covered with 
a blanket, but the face was unscathed, and 
death had been too sudden to leave much 
trace on the features. It was a commonplace 
face of the Scandinavian type—the face of a 
peasant. 

A little girl, apparently about ten years old, 
was seated on a low stool at the dead man’s 
side. She had flung her blue-checked apron 
over her head, and was moaning and rocking 
herself to and fro in an agony of grief. Very 
gently, very tenderly the big man stooped 
over the child and drew the apron away. She 
looked up and checked her sobs—at first from 
astonishment at the sight of this great bearded 
stranger, but she soon seemed to recognize, 
with the intuitive welcome sorrow has for sym- 
pathy, that she was looking at a friend. 

“That ’s right,” said Kearney, soothingly. 
“Can ye speak English, honey ?” 

The little mourner nodded. Her blue eyes 
were brightening through their tears, and with 
an odd, womanly gesture she pushed the tan- 
gle of pale wheat-colored hair back from her 
temples. Kearney went down on one knee 
and lifted the girl on the other. 

“ What’s your name, darlint ?” he whispered 
in a tone of indescribable gentleness. Gerald 
could not but notice how much more strongly 
marked was the man’s Irish accent since this 
trouble had come upon him. 

“Inga,” answered the child. 

“ Well, Inga, will ye come home wid me? 
Ye can’t do anythin’ for poor dada,” he has- 
tened to add as her eyes turned towards the 
motionless figure on the bench. “ Poor dada’s 
gone to heaven, an’ all that’s to be done for 
him here I'll do.” 

He rose up to his full magnificent height, 
still holding the little girl in his arms and gath- 
ering her close to his breast. 

“Let me kiss my father,” said Inga. Her 
speech had no trace of her foreign birth ; in- 
deed, it seemed likely she had first seen light 
in the New World. 

“ Why not ?” said Mr. Kearney. His voice 
still kept its caressing tone and he did not set 
the child down, but held her so that she could 
press her lips to those of the dead man. Then 
he bent over the poor Norwegian and traced 
the sign of the cross on his forehead. 
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“ T dunno what was his way o’ thinkin’,” said 
he, “ but he ’ll be none the worse o’ that any- 
how.” 

Then, stooping his lofty head, Mr. Kearney 
passed the low door, crossed the mill-yard, 
where the hands all stopped to watch him, 
and so out into the dim cool twilight of the 
forest, pressing the little orphan close to his 
breast. 

Gerald was surprised at the impressible na- 
ture which his host showed, and forebore for 
a day or two to trouble him with the ques- 
tions suggested by the strange new life of the 
lumber-camp. But the big man’s spirits re- 
covered their tone very rapidly, and he exhib- 
ited the same mixture of boyish lightness, 
shrewd business thought, and queer, unex- 
pected imagination that had captivated Ffrench 
in the first instance. The. young man found 
himself greatly taken with Kearney, and if 
he was anxious to use the lumberman in 
the interest of the San Francisco “ Evening 
Mail,” that purpose was distinctly second to 
his admiration for Mr. Kearney’s character. 
Meanwhile Kearney himself lived on his hard- 
working, uneventful life. The introduction of 
little Inga into the household must have 
worked a greater change than Gerald was able 
to appreciate, but she was a quiet, unobtru- 
sive child, and seemed content to spend her 
evenings looking up into Mr. Kearney’s face 
with widely opened blue eyes, occasionally 
pushing back the masses of her pale golden 
hair with an odd, old-fashioned gesture. She 
and little Jimmy were wonderful friends, and 
there was always a note of compassionate 
tenderness in Mr. Kearney’s voice when he 
spoke to her. Probably he was more alive to 
the extent of the child’s loss than she, better 
cared for now than ever in her life before, could 
possibly have been. 

So passed a few days, and Ffrench collected 
many facts of interest to the lumber trade, and 
shot several ducks and quail, and saw a black 
bear. He was fond of wandering in the gloom 
of the redwood forest with no companions but 
the children ; and the strange, still atmosphere 
of the place, with the mysterious rustle of that 
ever-present breeze overhead, seemed to have 
a soothing effect even on Master Jimmy’s ef- 
fervescent spirits. As for Inga, whether it was 
due to her recent loss or was natural to her, 
she was always a quiet child. 

The day after her father’s funeral the little 
girl was even more silent than usual. She sat 
apart, weeping in corners, with her head in 
her hands and her tangled hair dropping un- 
heeded over her face. Mr. Kearney checked 
Jimmy’s rude play several times out of consid- 
eration to Inga’s feelings, and the child soon 
retired, complaining of a headache. 
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The next morning Gerald, whose hours had 
ceased to be so early as those of the rest 
of the household, came upon Mr. Kearney, 
equipped in black coat and white collar, climb- 
ing into his wagon. 

“Hullo! Where away now?” asked the 
young man. 

“I’m goin’ into Eureka,” answered Kear- 
ney. “I ’d ask ye to take a seat, only I ’ve 
some one to bring back wid me. I’m goin’ 
after the doctor.” 

“Ts there any one ill?” inquired Gerald. 

“ N —no,” said Kearney, slowly. “ Anyway 
I want the doctor to tell me whether there is 
orno. Inga was complainin’ of a headache last 
night, an’ she has a sore throat this mornin’. 
Get up, Tom; go along, Jerry!” And he 
drove off. 

“ Decidedly Kearney means to do his duty 
by the orphan,” reflected Gerald as he strolled 
under the redwoods. “ It’s well for her that it 
was in the employ of a man like him that her 
father lost his life.” 

Mr. Kearney returned with the doctor in 
the afternoon, and Gerald, arriving late from 
the ponds with a good bag of wild ducks, 
perceived that something was amiss at the 
house. Little Jimmy, in evident spirits, was 
coming out of the door, followed by his father. 
The latter carried a small bag and an armful 
of blankets. 

In a few words Mr. Kearney explained the 
state of affairs. Inga had scarlet fever, and it 
was thought better that Jimmy should sleep at 
the mill for the present. 

“ Is she very ill?” inquired Ffrench. 

“No,” answered Kearney. “ Thedoctor says 
it ’s a very mild case.” 

“Where did she catch it?” asked the young 
man. 

“Nobody knows. Down in Mendocino, 
where they come from, I suppose,” answered 
the lumber dealer. “The doctor says it ’s a 
week, maybe two, since she was where the in- 
fection was.” 

Kearney looked pale and worried, but Mas- 
ter Jimmy, to whom the idea of sleeping at the 
mill had all the attractions of a picnic, seemed 
much elated. 

Gerald turned, and accompanied them 
through the darkening shades of the forest. 

“It’s foolish I am, maybe,” remarked Mr. 
Kearney as he walked home with Gerald after 
seeing the boy made comfortable for the night, 
“but I can’t help it. Sure Jimmy ’s all I have, 
an’ I think the world o’ him; but this is a poor 
place to rear a lad.” 

Gerald represented that Jimmy would be far 
more exposed to infection in a city or in a 
great school than in a retired place like Tacara, 
but the father interrupted impatiently. 
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“It’s not that I ’m thinkin’ of. We’ve took 
him away from the fever time enough, please 
God. It’s not that; it’s his eddication. D’ 
ye know, Mr. F french, that with a fair start 
that boy hasa better chance in life than I had— 
ay, or you, for all your Trinity College breed- 
ing?” 

“ How so?” asked Gerald. 

“ Because he was born in that house there un- 
der the redwoods,” said the older man proudly ; 
“because he was born a citizen of the sover- 
eign State of California, and is eligible to be 
President of the United States, or will be in 
thirty-three years’ time.” 

Gerald forebore to remind the ambitious 
father that many thousands are born every 
year with the same eligibility, and Mr. Kear- 
ney repeated the words several times, rolling 
them on his tongue as if he savored them. 

“ President of the United States! And why 
not? Is n’t he born eligible?” 


LitrLe Inga made a good recovery. She 
was to all appearance a delicate child, yet the 
disease seemed to have taken no hold of her, 
and yielded quickly to Dr. Granby’s skillful 
treatment. But the very day the orphan was 
officially pronounced convalescent Gerald met 
his host in the woods near the saw-mill, wan- 
dering bareheaded, tossing his arms aloft in 
extravagant gesticulation, and evidently a prey 
to the wildest excitement. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me, don’t talk to me!” 
moaned the distracted man. “ Jimmy’s got the 
faver.” 

“No,” said Gerald. “ Oh, don’t say that, 
Mr. Kearney. Are you sure?” 

“The doctor’s wid him now. He sent me 
out because I could n’t rest aisy.” 

Knowing how the poor fellow was wrapped 
up in his boy, Ffrench was fully able to appre- 
ciate his anxiety. The young man did his best 
to console and cheer his friend, and urged 
Jimmy’s strong constitution and healthy life, 
but the father shook his head. 

“It’s the strongest that have it the worst. 
Look at that donny slip of a girl beyant, an’ 
how she went through wid it.” 

Ffrench urged that this was hopeful, since 
the disease would seem to be mild in type; 
but Kearney could take little comfort from 
this argument. 

“We'll see, we’llsee,” he said, and presently 
reéntered the mill. Gerald did not meet him 
again that day. 

Poor Kearney’s worst fears were realized. 
The infection that had touched the delicate 
girl-so lightly laid firm hold on the sturdy lad, 
and day by day he grew worse. Dr. Granby, 
an old friend of the lumber dealer, almost 
lived at Tacara, and exhausted all that science 
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could do in behalf of the little sufferer. All in 
vain! After an illness of five days Jimmy died 
about 11 o’clock on Monday morning. 

All work had been suspended at the mill 
during the child’s sickness, for it had been con- 
sidered inexpedient to move him back to the 
house, and the noise of the great saws would 
have disturbed him. Gerald, who had done 
his share in nursing the little patient, was with 
him at the last, and so, of course, was his father, 
who had scarcely left the bedside or closed an 
eye during those five weary days. The old 
man—he had begun to show his years since 
Jimmy sickened—was holding the sufferer’s 
hand and talking in a strain of soothing childish 
babble, when the doctor stepped forward and 
drew him away from the bedside. He followed 
his friend unresistingly, supposing that Dr. 
Granby had some direction to give, but happen- 
ing to glance back he realized the great change 
that had come upon the face of his boy. Then 
his grief had vent—passionate, unrestrained, 
violent. The whole nature of the man seemed 
altered. Gerald had known him as a deco- 
rous, kindly gentleman; he saw him now as a 
savage. Leaping back, he seized the doctor by 
the collar and pinned him, with gigantic force, 
against the wall. 

“ Answer me, ye thafe, answer me before I 
shake the life out of ye! Why did ye kill me 
boy ?” 

Gerald sprung forward to the assistance of 
Dr. Granby, who really seemed for the mo- 
ment in personal peril, but the doctor was 
equal to the occasion. Looking the frenzied 
man squarely in the eye, he said: 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Michael 
Kearney, to show your black passion in the 
presence of the dead? I did my best for your 
boy, and you know it.” 

The other relaxed his hold and glanced again 
at the bed. He pushed the doctor aside and 
flung himself across the little corpse with a howl 
of anguish that sounded scarcely human. 

“ Ah, Jimmy, me darlint, me beautiful boy — 
why did ye die, why did ye die? Ochone, 
ochone an’ wirasthru! where was ever the like 
o’ ye—so bould, so hearty, so full o’ sperits ? 
It’s only a few hours that ye were runnin’ 
around wid twice the life in ye that ever I 
had—an’ ye so young, so clever, an’ born 
wid such a grand start! Ah, why did ye die, 
why did ye die?” 

Inexpressibly pained and shocked, Gerald 
tiptoed to the doctor. The stricken father was 
still lying across the bed, and his loud lamen- 
tations sank into inarticulate moaning. 

“ Had n't we better get him away?” asked 
the young man below his breath. 

The doctor shook his head. “ Impossible,” 
he said. “We must wait till this paroxysm 
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exhausts itself. I have seen him so before — 
when his wife was drowned.” 

“ Poor fellow!” murmured F french, 

“ He got over it before and he will get over 
it again,” said the doctor, “ though, to be sure, 
he had the boy then and he has no one now. 
I am very fond of Mike Kearney. He has a 
noble heart, but at times like these he appears 
at his worst. Civilization and education came 
to him rather late in life, I fancy, and when 
such a grief stirs him the depths of his nature 
come to the surface — the nature of a barba- 
rian, almost of an animal.” 

Again the powerful voice rose in wild and 
purposeless lamentation. 

“ All I had— God help me — all the life 
that was left me, an’ he lyin’ there like a log. 
What have I done that the like should come 
to me? Now it may go, but divil a prayer 
will I ever say; for what have I to pray for? 
Divil resave the kind word or kind thought 
will I ever give to any one. The whole world 
may go to for me.” 


He rose from the bed and drew himself up 
to his full height. His face was very pale, and 
every feature was working with emotion. He 
seemed to have aged ten years in the few days 
that had elapsed since Gerald met him. _ 

The doctor came to his side. “ Mr. Kear- 
ney,” he said, “ you had better go home and 


take a little rest. I will walk down to the 
house with you.” 

“ Home!” thundered Kearney; “what sort 
of a home have I? Why should I go to the 
house when it ’s here me little Jimmy is lyin’, 
an’ a stranger’s brat below there in his place? 
Ay, but I will go; she killed him— it ’s herself 
brought the death to him. Begorra, I will go 
home, if it ’s only to throw Jimmy’s murderer 
out of it.” 

He stepped to the bedside and bent over 
the child’s form. “Good-bye to ye, Jimmy, 
me darlint,” he whispered in a tone of infinite 
tenderness, “ though it’s little use kissin’ cowld 
clay. Come, boys; I’m goin’ home,” he added, 
turning from the bed. 

A woman had been hired to act as nurse 
during the boy’s illness. Terrified by Kear- 
ney’s extravagant grief, she had been cowering 
in a corner of the room. She now came for- 
ward, as the men left the place, and busied 
herself in bestowing the last attentions that 
little Jimmy would ever need at human hands. 

Through the dim aisles of the redwood for- 
est, over the soft, thick carpet of withered 
pine needles, under the giant branches mur- 
muring their eternal monotone, the three men 
passed to the lonely house by the tide-water. 
Kearney was a little in advance, tossing his 
arms, shaking his head, gesticulating wildly, 
and muttering a broken jargon, half English, 
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half Irish, that mingled discordantly with the 
rustle of the passionless pines, Gerald thought 
that grief had crazed the poor fellow, but sud- 
denly he turned and addressed the young man, 
rationally enough, though in an unexpected 
manner. 

“Mr. Ffrench, I liked ye the first time I 
seen ye, an’ I like ye yet, but ye see for yer- 
self that ye bro’t no luck to me. ’T was the 
first day ye come here that Norway chap fell 
under the log—the only man ever I lost in 
five and twinty years’ lumberin’, an’ nothin’ ’s 
gone right with me since. It’s all led up to one 
p’int, an’ that is—” His voice broke, but after 
a moment’s pause he went on, controlling him- 
self with a mighty effort: ' 

“T ’ll ax ye to go home, Mr. Ffrench — off 
down the coast where ye belong, or out o’ 
Tacara anyhow. In ten years’ time, if I live 
that long, I'd like to see ye ag’in; but now I 
can’t bear to look on your face.” 

“ Whatever you like, Mr. Kearney,” an- 
swered Gerald. “I had hoped to stay here 
and perhaps be of use to you in the first days 
of your trouble, in return for all your kind- 
ness to me, but if my presence is painful to 
you wil 

“Ye 'd betther go, ye ’d betther go,” said 
Kearney, huskily. “ Ye ’ll be goin’ to Eureka 
to-day, doctor, I suppose; ye ’ve done yer 
d—” He checked himself. “There ’s noth- 
in’ more for ye to do here, an’ ye ’ll take the 
young man wid ye.” 

They had just emerged from the shades of 
the great trees and were entering the clearing 
in which the house stood. Kearney was a lit- 
tle in advance, when Gerald saw him abruptly 
stop and cover his face with his hands. Little 
Inga was running from the door to meet them, 
and she went straight to the father with a lov- 
ing inquiry for Jimmy. 

“Take her away, take her away,” he mut- 
tered hoarsely ; “ don’t let me see her.” Then 
he faced round on the child, who shrank back, 
trembling at his white face and blazing eyes. 
And then with uplifted hand he cursed her. 

“ For shame, Mr. Kearney, for shame!” cried 
Dr. Granby, springing forward. “ The little 
girl is not to blame.” 

“Who said she was?” said Kearney, “I 
wish she had done it a purpose, an’ I'd ’a’ had 
one moment’s happiness while I was tearin’ 
her to pieces. But out she goes—the home 
she’s brought sorrow to is no place for her; 
out she goes. The world’s big an’ broad out- 
side o’ Tacara.” 

Astounded at such words from lips that had 
never yet breathed aught for her but kindness, 
Inga crouched on the ground at the old man’s 
feet. As was her way in trouble, she had flung 
the little apron over her head and was weeping, 
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as her heaving bosom testified, but weeping 
silently. Gerald stepped forward. 

“ Mr. Kearney,” he said, “ when I saw how 
you took that poor orphan from her dead 
father’s side, how you comforted her and made 
her future your care, I thought I had never 
seen so noble a deed so kindly and graciously 
done, But now, sir, if you cast her off and 
break her little heart with your cruelty, I 
don’t care who you are, I don’t care what your 
grief may be — you are a brute.” 

Moved by the child’s piteous figure, Gerald 
spoke hotly, without weighing his words or 
taking much thought of their consequences, As 
he ceased speaking he drew back a step, for 
Kearney’s eye and manner were threatening, 
and the journalist looked for an immediate as- 
sault. But the issue was otherwise. 

“ Who ’s axin’ to hurt the child? Take her 
away, do what ye choose wid her, but ye 
might as well ax me to stare at the sun at 
noonday as bear the sight o’ her. I can’t do 
it. She hurts me eyes, she hurts me heart. 
I'll tell ye what, Mr. F french,” and Kearney 
came to his side with eager step and an almost 
fawning manner —“ can’t ye take her back to 
Frisco wid ye? Oh, don’t think of the expense — 
I'll bear that, I'll provide for her for life, only 
don’t ax me to see her. Take her wid ye. Sure 
there must be schools or the like down the 
coast where they ’ll take childher if they ’re 
well ped for it. There is for boys, anyhow, for 
I had one in me mind for Jimmy— God help 
me, for Jimmy”; and the strong man fairly 
broke down, and, covering his face with his 
hands, sobbed aloud. 

* Don’t interfere with him, don’t speak to 
him,” said Dr. Granby; “ that ’Il do him more 
good than anything else. You go into the 
house and get your belongings together while 
I go round for the wagon. We'll start for 
Eureka at once; and of course you ’Il take the 
child, as he says.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Gerald, helplessly. 
“Such a charge is altogether out of my line.” 
“ You will take her to San Francisco and put 
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her at a good school. There your responsibility 
ends, for Kearney will certainly be as good as 
his word, and provide for her well.” 

Before F french could answer, Inga had come 
to his side and slipped her little hand into his. 
The child had the faculty of making friends in 
her loneliness; and Gerald, with a puzzled sense 
of unfitness, accepted the trust. 

Kearney was lying on the ground, face down- 
ward, his whole frame shaken by emotion. He 
seemed to be utterly regardless of what was 
passing ; but as Gerald led the little waif to- 
wards the house, he raised his head. “ Ye need 
n’t be afeard, Mr. Ffrench,” he said. “I ’ll 
do all that I said, an’ I ’ll write to me agent in 
Frisco to settle it all.” Then turning to Inga, 
who had shrunk trembling to Ffrench’s side at 
the first sound of Mr. Kearney’s voice, he add- 
ed: “ Don’t be afeard, you either, little girl. 
I ’ve no hard feelings left for ye at all, at 
all; only, God forgive ye, ye ’ve broken me 
heart.” 

These were the last words Gerald heard him 
speak. Kearney raised his head for a moment 
when the sound of wheels announced the de- 
parture, and waved his hand in farewell; then 
he let his face sink on the ground again and 
lay as still as if sleeping. The shadows of the 
redwoods were growing longer as the sun sank 
towards the west, but the house was still 
clothed in the brightness of the autumn after- 
noon. 

“ He ’ll be better so,” said the doctor as he 
urged the team up the steep track. “ An hour’s 
sleep, let him get it how or where he can, will 
be worth much to his tired and tortured brain.” 

Gerald looked back as the wagon reached a 
turn in the road, The house was still visible, 
and the long, dark shadow of the redwood 
forest had crept closer to the prostrate man. 
The doctor stood up and looked back. 

“ He ’s certainly asleep,” he said. “ When 
the sun leaves him he ’ll wake because of the 
cold.” 

Poor Kearney ! He would awake in time to 
see the shadow on his home. 


George H. Jessop. 














PEAKED ROCK. 


A LEGEND OF NARRAGANSETT. 


Fe Cee night, with struggling moon, For years have heard beneath the fog 
_“ 


And mist that shifts, and sinks, and whirls, 


And darkness coming all too soon, 

And tender ferns, which sharp frost curls - 
And phantom shape inclosed in fog — 
A woman at the Crying Bog! 


She hears the cry; she kneels, she cries; 
Before her cry the voice is dumb, 
She spreads her arms, again she tries, 
She prays the answering voice to come; 
But silence falls on all around, 
There is no voice, no faintest sound. 


She beats her breast with hollow blows, 
Then hurries from the dreadful place, 

Her black hair round her wildly flows 
And covers all her weeping face; 

The fog in pity shuts her in, 

And hides her from her mortal sin. 


On, on, she speeds, o’er bog and field 
With giant bowlders thickly set, 
She slips and falls, but will not yield, 
She hastens on, in fog and wet ; 

The baby’s cry is in her ears, 
It fills her with a thousand fears. 


At last she wins the ocean’s shore — 
A great expanse of dusky gray 

In motion with a moaning roar 

_ And dashing on the rocks its spray. 

Oh! welcome sound, its sobbing moan 

Drowns out the baby’s piercing tone. 


It is so vast, so great, so strong, 
Beneath its fleecy cloud of mist, 

How restful is its sobbing song 
To ears which ever as they list 





The baby of the Crying Bog. 


She creeps down to the water’s edge — 
How soft it breaks upon the rocks, 
And gently covers all the ledge 
With foam as soft as maiden’s locks , 
It spreads a bed of softest down, 
White, cool, and fair, all care to drown. 


How white, how soft! With spell-bound gaze 


The woman stands ; there is no sound. 
How soft, how white! For many days 
She ’s wandered and no rest has found. 
A look of peace comes in her face, 
*That gives her back her maiden grace. 


And then, upon the foamy bed, 
A sudden space of blackness comes. 
An instant only: overhead 
The moon looks out; her gaze benumbs 
The white wave slowly creeping on — 
An instant more, all trace is gone. 


But lo, up from the water rose 
A giant rock, and stood upright ; 
The angry waves beat it with blows, 
And on it wasted all their might; 
But there it stood in wind and wave, 
To mark that lonely woman’s grave. 


The Peakéd Rock, they called it then : 
Long stood it there, for many a year; 

None saw it rise, and none knew when 
The giant rock would disappear. 

It went at last; and some will say 

A soul was purged from sin that day. 


Caroline Hazara. 




















































THE PORTRAITS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


HE question of the personal ap- 
pearance of the last Queen of 
the Scots is a matter of as much 
uncertainty to-day as is the 
greater question of her moral 
character. Scores of volumes 

have been written to prove her virtue or to pro- 
claim her infamy, and hundreds of artists have 
endeavored to picture the face, a glimpse of 
which, it was said, would move even her ene- 
mies to forget her follies and forgive her faults. 
That she was the most beautiful princess, if 
not the most beautiful woman, of her time, 
tradition and history have declared for three 
hundred years; but wherein lay her loveliness 
of person, or how far, as a woman, she was 
worthy of respect, neither history nor art can 
positively assert. 

Horace Walpole, author of “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” and no mean authority upon the 
subject, to which he had given close attention, 
said in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, first pub- 
lished in George Chalmers’s “ Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots” (1822), that he never could 
ascertain the authenticity and originality of 
any of the so-called portraits of her, except 
that one which was in the possession of the 
Earl of Morton. “ It agrees,” he wrote, “ with 
the figure on the tomb at Westminster ; in both 
the nose rises a little toward the top, bends 
rather inward at the bottom, but it is true that 
the profile on her medal is rather full, too. 
Yet I should think that Lord Morton’s portrait 
and the tomb are most to be depended on.” 

The picture known as the “ Morton Por- 
trait” was painted, according to generally ac- 
cepted tradition, by Mary’s own order in 1567, 
when the unfortunate queen was twenty-five 
years of age, and during the first year of her 
confinement at Loch Leven. It is ona panel, 
is of life size, and has been attributed to Lucas 
de Heere. The present Earl of Morton is de- 
scended from Sir William Douglas, Laird of 
Loch Leven, and the elder brother of George 
Douglas, to whom Mary is said to have pre- 
sented the picture, because of his assistance 
in effecting her escape from the castle. The 
fact that it has been in the possession of this 
family. for upward of three centuries is per- 
haps its strongest claim to originality. It has 
frequently been engraved. 

The full-length, life-size, recumbent effigy 
in alabaster on the tomb in Westminster Abbey 
was placed there upon the removal of the re- 
mains of Mary from Peterborough in 1612. Its 
costume resembles in many respects that of the 





Morton portrait, by which perhaps it was sug- 
gested. The name of the designer of this 
monument has never been clearly ascertained, 
although it would appear from certain of the 
records kept during the reign of the first Stuart 
king of England that “ Cornelius Cure, Mas- 
ter-Mason to his Highness’s Works,” did re- 
ceive, during the years 1606 and 1607, various 
sums of money “ for the framing, making, erect- 
ing and finishing of a tomb for Queen Mary, 
late Queen of Scotland . . . according to a 
Plot thereof drawn” ; and that “ William Cure, 
his Majesty’s Master- Mason, son and executor 
under Cornelius Cure,” was paid other various 
sums in 1610, and again in 1613, for “ making 
the Tomb to his Majesty’s Dearest Mother.” 
From these it would naturally appear that 
the monument was begun six years before, 
and finished one year after, the final inter- 
ment, in 1612. John de Critz, mentioned by 
Meres in his “ Wit’s Commonwealth” (1598), 
as “ famous for his painting,” is generally be- 
lieved to have been the architect of the tomb 
to Elizabeth in the adjoining chapel; and as 
they are similar in design and of about the 
same date, it is not improbable that he was 
the author of the “ Plot thereof drawn” for 
the tomb to Mary. The figure, at all events, 
was executed less than a quarter of a century 
after Mary’s death, and when there must have 
been many persons still living in Great Britain 
who remembered her. Its correctness as a 
portrait does not seem to have been questioned 
then, and there is every reason to believe, with 
Walpole, that it is one of the best likenesses of 
her that have been handed down to us. 
Without doubt the first attempt at portrait- 
ure of the Queen of Scots was made in her 
earliest infancy, for her little face was engraved 
upon the halfpennies issued from the Royal 
Scottish Mint at the time of her coronation in 
1543, and when she was but nine months old. 
A number of these small coins are still pre- 
served, and it is said that the name “bawbee,” 
or baby, was originally given to that denomi- 
nation of money because of its bearing the 
image and superscription of the baby queen. 
As a likeness, of course, this is of little value. 
Nor can much more credit be attached to the 
portrait of the bright, piquant little girl in the 
collection of Lord Napier; notwithstanding 
the fact that it bears a memorandum in the 
handwriting of Francis, seventh Lord Napier, 
dated 1790, to the effect that “ this picture of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, supposed to have been 
painted when she was about twelve years of 











THE “‘FRASER-TYTLER PORTRAIT.” 


age, has ever been considered to be an origi- 

nal picture, and has been in the possession of 

the Napier family for many generations.” It is 

on canvas, two feet three inches high, one foot 

ten inches wide; the complexion is fair, the 
VoL. XXXVITI.— 83. 
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hair light brown, the roses in the head-dress 
are crimson, and the gown is red, with white 
stripes. It resembles so strongly in face and 
costume, however, a portrait in the collection 
of the Earl of Denbigh, which is known to be 
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THE ‘‘MORTON PORTRAIT.” 


that of an Infanta of Spain, who lived many 
years after Mary’s time, and who was even sug- 
gested as a proper wife for her grandson Charles 
I., that there can be little ground for the belief 
that it wasintended forthe Queen of Scotsatall. 

The earliest painted portraits of Mary are 
probably those executed in France before her 
marriage to the dauphin in 1558, for it is an es- 
tablished fact that Francois Clouet, otherwise 
Jehannet or Janet, who was court painter suc- 
cessively to Francis I., Henry II., Francis IL., 
Charles IX., and Henry III., made a portrait 
of her about the year 1555, which was sent to 
the queen regent of Scotland, Mary of Guise, 
but of which there is no trace now. In the 
collection of “ Drawings of the Principal Per- 
sonages of the Court of Henry II. of France,” 
purchased by the Earl of Carlisle in Florence 
about a hundred years ago, and now at Castle 





Howard, there is a portrait of Mary ascribed 
to Janet, and, perhaps, the first sketch of the 
picture sent to her mother. It resembles the 
portrait in colored crayons in the library of 
St. Geneviéve, in Paris, which has been repro- 
duced by engraving in P. G. J. Neil’s “ Por- 
traits des Personages Frangais,” although they 
both suggest a woman of twenty or more, 
rather than a child of thirteen, and neither of 
them resembles in any way the subject of the 
Napier portrait described above. In the crayon 
drawing the eyes and hair are light brown. 
Janet is known to have painted another por 
trait of Mary during her first widowhood, and 
when she was known as “ Za Reine Blanche,” 
and the picture now at Hampton Court is be 
lieved to be the original of this. It is faded, 
and has every appearance of having been re- 
touched and restored. It certainly belonged 
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to Charles L., for it bears his monogram,“ C. R.,” 
surmounted by a crown, and has attached to 
it a note by the keeper of the king’s pictures 
testifying that “ itis Queen Marye of Scotland, 
appointed by his Majesty forthe Cabinet Room, 
1631. By Janet.” Its history before it came 
into the possession of Charles has never been 
traced to the satisfaction of the antiquarians. 
The eyes are dark brown, the widow’s white cap 
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Patrick Fraser-Tytler, the historian of Scot- 
land, published in 1845, for private circulation 
only, a2 monograph in which he attempted 
to prove that the picture now known as the 
“Fraser-Tytler Portrait” was the identical 
likeness painted in 1560 shortly before the 
death of Francis II., and sent by Mary, 
through Lord Seton, to Elizabeth. It belonged 
to an artist named Stewart, was bought by 
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pressing on the forehead is opened at the sides 
to show the dark brown hair, and joins a veil 
which passes around the cheeks and conceals 
the ears. The face is that of a decidedly elderly 
woman, and the expression is very sad. If by 
Janet, and of Mary, it could only have been 
painted when the queen was in her nineteenth 
or twentieth year. An old copy of it is in the 
National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington, 
whence it was taken from the British Museum 
some years ago ; and several pictures ofthe same 
typeare to be found at Versailles and elsewhere. 





Fraser-Tytler from a dealer, and is now the 
property of the trustees of South Kensington. 
It is three feet one and a half inches long, and 
two feet three inches wide. The painter is 
unknown, although it has been ascribed to 
Zuccaro, who was only alad during Mary’s resi- 
dence at the French court, and who did not 
go to Paris until the reign of Charles IX., ten 
or twelve years after Mary’s return to Scotland. 
It is hardly probable that she sat to Zuccaro 
at any time. His only visit to England was 
during her long captivity, and when she was 











FROM MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY GEORGE SCHARF, 


kept under the closest surveillance. Walpole 
believed that Zuccaro could never have seen 
her, and Labanof included him in a long list 
of artists who painted purely imaginative por- 
traits of her, or who, for various reasons, could 
never have been the authors of the pictures 
of her which have since been attributed to 
them. The portrait of Mary and James VI., 
on one canvas, ascribed to Zuccaro, now in the 
Drapers’ Hall, London, must of necessity be 
false as an historical if not as an artistic work ; 
for the little prince, who was taken from his 
mother before he was a year old, never to see 
her again, is represented as a lad of five or six, 
standing by his mother’s side. Curious stories 
are told of this painting, and of the manner 
of its coming into the possession of its pres- 
ent owners, There is a tradition that it was 
thrown over the walls of the Drapers’ Garden 
for safety during the great fire by persons now 
unknown, and never reclaimed; another that 
Sir Anthony Babington left it with the Drapers’ 
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Company for safe keeping, and could not get 
it back; still another that it was stolen from 
some of the royal palaces by Sir William Bore- 
man in the reign of Charles II.; and it is even 
insinuated that it is a portrait of Lady Dul- 
cibella Boreman, Sir William’s wife. It was 
cleaned at the instigation of Mr. Alderman 
Boydell towards the close of the last century, 
and it has been engraved by Bartolozzi. 
Another portrait of Mary with a romantic 
history is that which was bequeathed by Eliz- 
abeth Curle, an attendant and faithful friend 
of the queen, to the Scot’s college at Douai, 
where it remained until the end of the French 
Revolution. During the Reign of Terror it 
was concealed by the priests of the college in 
the flue of a disused chimney, and lay there, 
forgotten, for more than twenty years. It hung 
for some time after that on the walls of the 
Scottish Benedictine Convent at Paris, but in 
1830 it was carried to the Roman Catholic 
establishment at Blair, near Aberdeen, where 











Agnes Strickland saw it, accepted its authentic- 
ity, andhad it engraved asa frontispiece for one 
of her published works. The artist, as usual, 
is unknown, although it has been attributed, 
with slight authority, to Amyas Carwood, 
whose name appears upon the painting of the 
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of Barbara, carrying the portrait with them, 
or perhaps painting it from memory during 
their exile. On the death of the last survivor 
of them it was left,as has been shown above, 
to the college at Douai. Their bodies were 
buried in the south transept of the church at 
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decapitated head of Mary which belonged to 
Sir Walter Scott, and with which all visitors 
to Abbotsford are familiar. That the Curle 
portrait was a posthumous work there can be 
no question, as the scene of the execution is 
introduced in the background. A poor copy 
of it isin her Majesty’s collection at Wind- 
sor, which is said by the different authorities 
to have been made in the reigns of Charles I., 
James II., and even as late as that of George 
III. Barbara and Elizabeth Curle were de- 


voted servants of the queen, and were present 
at the last scene of all at Fotheringay, in 1587. 
They escaped to the Continent with Gilbert 
Curle, the brother of Elizabeth and husband 





(FROM A PLASTER CAST IN THE COLLECTION OF 
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Antwerp, which is dedicated to the patron 
saint of Scotland; and above the mural tablet 
erected to their memory, and supported by 
two carved angels, is a portrait of their queen, 
copied —the head and bust only — from the 
original work which they so dearly prized. 
Still another picture of the Scottish queen, 
with a strange, eventful history, is that which is 
known as the “ Oxford Portrait” in the Bodlei- 
an Library. Sir David Wilkie discovered that 
there were two portraits of the same person — 
although unlike in costume and not very like 
in face—upon the same canvas; and after the 
outer picture had been carefully copied it was re- 
moved, leaving the portrait as the visitor to Ox- 
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JANET’sS ‘‘LA REINE BLANCHE.” 


ford sees it to-day. ‘The reason for painting this Of the very many other existing portraits 
second picture over the first, and the period or of Mary, or of their claims to authenticity, it is 
the artist of either picture, no man nowcan tell. hardly possible or necessary to speak here. 

The portrait of Queen Mary most familiar Nearly fifty paintings of all sizes, generally be- 
to the world, because most frequently repro- lieved to be “ originals ” by their owners, were 
duced, and upon which the popular idea ofher exhibited at Peterborough, at the Tercentenary 
personal appearance is based, is that known of Queen Mary’s death, in 1887, and hundreds 
as the “ Orkney Portrait,” belonging to the of engraved portraits, no two of which are 
Duke of Sutherland. This painter also is un- exactly alike, are in the different private col- 
known. The nearly effaced date, 1556, and lections on both sides of the Atlantic, nearly 
the name Farini, or Furini, are said to be visi- all of which may be marked “ doubtful.” 
ble upon it; but it bears every evidence of Vertue himself confessed that he did not be- 
heing much more modern than the middle of lieve “the fine head in a black hat, by Isaac 
the sixteenth century. It is said to have be- Oliver, in the king’s collection,” engraved by 
longed to Robert Stuart, one of the many him, to be a portrait of Mary, and that he also 
natural sons of James V. who fretted Mary’s questioned the authenticity of the picture 
reign, and who was created Earl of Orkney known as the “ Carleton Portrait,” which he 
by James VI. How this picture came into engraved for Lord Burleigh. Holbein died 
his possession tradition does not say. A well- before he could possibly have painted her; 
known copy of it by Watson Gordon hangs in Vandyck was not born until twelve years after 
Queen Mary’s room in the castleof Edinburgh. her execution; Parise Bordone may have seen 


























her, although there is no certainty of his hav- 
ing been in Paris after the reign of Francis I.; 
Zuccaro probably did not paint her, and yet 
to all of these artists “ original” portraits are 
positively ascribed. 

It is a remarkable fact that the more beau- 
tiful is the face which is painted or engraved 
the less reason is there for believing it to be 
the face of Mary. A glance at the fullest col- 
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lection of “ Mariana,” in which are prints good 
and bad, authentic, posthumous, apocryphal, 
ancient and modern, will convince the observer 
that no woman, no matter how varied her ex- 
pression, could possibly have looked like them 
all. The coins and medals struck during her 
lifetime to commemorate interesting events in 
her career, and still in existence in France and 
in Great Britain, so far as that style of portrait- 
ure is to be depended upon, may give a better 
and more reliable idea of her face in profile 
than any of the paintings which vary so much 
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in expression and in color. Her head is to 
be found upon Scottish silver coins of 1553 
and 1561, and upon a Scottish gold coin of 
1555. There is a cast of a medallion at South 
Kensington, by Jacopo Primevra, which is very 
clear, and the medals containing her head and 
that of the dauphin struck in honor of their 
marriage are still to be seen in their original 
state at Versailles and in other French gal- 
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leries; but how correct any of these may be 
as portraits, is not possible now to say. 

After careful inspection of all of the so-called 
“ original portraits” of Mary Stuart, and after 
conscientious reading of much of the volumi 
nous literature, contemporaneous and other- 
wise, in which she figures, it is not possible to 
accept any picture of her, either by painter 
or by writer, as absolutely correct. While the 
lock of her hair, found in a cabinet which 
was inherited by Charles I. from his father 
and carefully preserved by the present Queen, 
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“is of the loveliest golden hue and very fine,” 
Nicholas Whyte, Burleigh’s emissary, wrote 
to his chief in 1569, on the strength of infor- 
mation received from Mary’s attendants, that 
her hair was “black, or almost so.” In the 
“ Fraser-Tytler Portrait” the face is pale, the 
eyebrows of a pale yellow tint, the hair yellow 
rather than brown, and the eyes blue. In the 
picture supposed to have been presented by 
Mary to the Earl of Cassillis, one of the Scot- 
tish commissioners sent to act as a witness at 
her marriage to the dauphin, the hair is of 
a rich chestnut tint, almost black, the eyes 
and eyebrows are dark, and the complexion 
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ful “ Mistress Mary Seton, the finest busker, 
that is to say the finest dresser of a woman’s 
head of hair that is to be seen in any coun- 
try,” says, “And among the pretty devices 
she did set such a curled hair upon the Queen, 
that was said to be perewyke that shewed 
very delicately. And every other day she hath 
a new device of head-dressing, without any 
cost, and yet setting forth a woman gaylie 
well.” This variety and eccentricity of coif- 
fure naturally adds to the confusion, and makes 
greater the difficulty in identifying positively 
any of the portraits or descriptions of her. 
Historians say that her mother was tall and 
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is that of a delicate brunette. In a miniature, 
dated 1579, with the monogram “M. R.” in 
the corner, and sold in the Neville Holt col- 
lection in 1848 as “a reliable, original por- 
trait of Mary Stuart,” the hair is brown and 
the eyes gray. Janet painted her with light 
brown eyes and hair. Melville, in comparing 
the rival queens, said that Elizabeth’s hair 
was more red than yellow, while Mary’s was 
“light auburn, her eyes of chestnut color.” 
Winkfield, an eye-witness of Mary’s execution, 
described her eyes as hazel. Ledyard, in one 
of his poems, speaks of her yeux un peu bru- 
nets ; and they all seem to agree that she had 
a slight but perceptible squint. 

That Mary wore false hair, and of many 
different colors, there is every reason to believe. 
Elizabeth is known to have had a collection 
of eighty wigs, and her dear cousin, with the 
unusual advantages of so many seasons in 
Paris, is not likely to have been far behind 
her. Among the statements of the accounts 


of her personal expenditure are numerous 
items of perruques de cheveux, and Sir Francis 
Knollis, writing to Burleigh of the ever faith- 





beautiful, that her father was dignified, having 
a fair complexion and light hair; and other 
and contemporaneous historians say that she 
inherited most of the characteristics of her 
parents, “ being about the ordinary size, with 
fair complexion and Grecian features, and a 
nose somewhat longer than a painter would 
care to perpetuate; her face was oval, 
her forehead high and fine.” Froude, in later 
days, pictures her as graceful alike in person 
and in intellect, and as possessing that pecul- 
iar beauty in which the form is lost in the 
expression, and which every painter has repre- 
sented differently ; and Brantéme, one of the 
ancient chroniclers, summing it all up in one 
fine sentence, describes her at her marriage 
to the dauphin as being “more beauteous and 
charming than a celestial goddess.” 

“ An angel is like you, Kate; and you are like 
an angel,” was a very pretty speech for Shak- 
spere’s Henry V. to make to the French king’s 
daughter, but it gives us of to-day no better no- 
tion of Katherine’s beauty than do all the com- 
posite portraits by painters and historians of the 
wondrous loveliness of the Queen of Scots. 


Laurence Hutton, 
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HERE is much discussion 
# in these days about safe- 
guards of the ballot. It is 
all timely and urgent; but, 
after all, is there not a pre- 
vious question? Is it not 
the suffrage that first needs 
to be guarded? How we 
shall vote is well worth thinking about; but 
first let us determine who shall vote. 

It will not do to say that this question is 
already settled. How 1s it settled ? Not by 
the Constitution of the United States, for that 
does not define the qualification of voters, 
Not by the constitutions of the several States, 
for they differ in their provisions with respect 
to the franchise. Not by the general consent, 
for the opinions and wishes of citizens are by 
no means unanimous. The question is open, 
and it is well that it is, for the future welfare 
of the country greatly depends on the answer 
that will be made within this generation. It is 
a double question: it looks towards action by 
the Federal government and by the State gov- 
ernments, Doubtless the work of reform should 
begin at Washington, in sharper restrictions 
upon naturalization ; but it could only be com- 
pleted by the codperation of the legislatures of 
the several States. 

Every intelligent person knows that the 
first condition of popular government is edu- 
cation. The citizen must be trained for citizen- 
ship. “Educate your masters,” said Robert 
Lowe to Parliament, when the electoral reform 
bill had enfranchised a million of men. The 
people who are called to rule must know how 
to rule, and they must have such discipline 
in the first principles of social and political 
obligations that they shall be disposed to rule 
righteously. We have always understood this 
doctrine, so far as it applies to native citizen- 
ship. We have taken the greatest pains to 
provide such education for our children. Our 
theory has been that the boy@ywho receive in 
our public schools the elements*of knowledge 
and who are taught something about the his- 
tory and the institutions of their own country 
will be able, by the use of the faculties thus 
trained, to vote intelligently by the time that 
they reach their majority. We know that 
without as much training as this native citi- 
zens could not perform their political duties. 
Yet, strangely enough, we have admitted to 
the highest privileges of citizenship men by 
the million, born in other lands, who know 
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little or nothing about the Constitution of the 
country or its laws. 

That the great majority of these immigrants 
are deplorably ignorant is not to be questioned. 
Whatever may have been the case with the im- 
migration of former years, it is clear that the 
people who are coming to us now. are not 
the ¢dife of the European working-class, but the 
lower grades of the peasantry and the refuse 
of the trades. Of course there are many ex- 
ceptions, but this is the rule. Optimists have 
been assuming that we were taking our pick 
of the toilers of the Old World; but that com- 
fortable delusion will be dispelled by a study 
of the steerages and an investigation of the 
returns of the commissioners of emigration. 
The skilled laborers that come from other 
countries are very few. A recent careful analy- 
sis of the occupation of immigrants thus con- 
cludes: “The great bulk of our immigration 
consists of the people who can find no place 
in their own country. This immense prepon- 
derance of the classes whose wages in Europe 
are the lowest and whose lack of acquired 

»skill makes their securing of employment most 

difficult shows that we are getting the Euro- 
peans who can’t get a foothold in their own 
country —we are getting what is left over 
after all the places in Europe are filled.”! The 
notion that such people, with no knowledge 
of our language, are fit to vote after they have 
lived five years in this country is sufficiently 
absurd, And it is evident that the infusion of 
all this ignorance into our voting population 
greatly lowers the average of intelligence, 

( The introduction of several millions of lately 
emancipated slaves into the full privileges of 
citizenship has let the average of intelligence 
down still lower. )Counting in all these mill- 
ions of ignorant immigrants, and all these 
millions of ignorant negroes, with our native 
white reserves of illiteracy North and South, and 
then striking the average, would not the un- 
prejudiced political philosopher be compelled 
to say that the average American citizen of 
the year of grace 1888 1s not properly qualified 
for citizenship ; that he is not a proper person 
to exercise the suffrage ; that the ballot, in the 
hands of such a person, is a dangerous weapon, 
with which he is liable to do himself and the 
country a great deal of harm ? 

It is true that a large share of these igno- 
rant voters — the blacks of the South—are pre- 
vented from doing the state much harm, since 

1 “ Quarterly Journal of Economics,” Vol. II., p. 228. 
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they are by one means or another prevailed 
upon to forego their political privileges. The 
measures that are taken for the suppression of 
the colored vote are sometimes justified on the 
ground of political necessity. If the whole il- 
literate vote of the South, white as well as black, 
were thus suppressed the excuse would be 
more plausible; but even then the question 
would arise as to what must be the effect upon 
the ruling class at the South of the practice of 
these methods of coercion. Is not this class, by 
the habitual resort to violence and fraud, grad- 
ually learning to despise the first principles of 
free government ? Yet this is one of the nat- 
ural consequences of extending the suffrage to 
people who are unfit to vote. ‘That much mis- 
chief was done when the negroes voted is 
unquestionable ; that the forcible suppression 
of their vote works injury, if not to the negroes 
themselves, yet certainly to those who practice 
it, and to the whole nation, is quite as clear. 
An ignorant suffrage will always prove to be 
subversive of republican government in one 
way or another, for it is the contradiction of 
the fundamental postulate of republican gov- 
ernment. The most hopeful symptoms of recent 
politics is the proposition of an educational test 
for the suffrage, now strongly advocated by in- 
fluential Southern journals. If that measure can 
be honestly carried into effect in the South, 
the worst political evils of that region will be 
corrected. 

Unless this diagnosis is wholly at fault, we 
find ourselves between these oceans with sixty 
millions of people, widely scattered, far from 
homogeneous; with an enormous development 
of material wealth ; with social classes rapidly 
forming and tending to jealousy and variance; 
and with powerful influences already at work 
to debauch our voters, to corrupt our repre- 
sentatives, and to cripple our laws. To cope 
with the difficulties that must inevitably spring 
from such a condition of things, those who exer- 
cise the power, the voting population, ought to 
possess a high degree of intelligence and virtue. 
But the average of intelligence and virtue has 
been greatly debased by the adulterations I 
have described. Is it not a question whether 
our voting population, as at present constituted, 
is fit to cope with the enormous task thrust 
upon it — the task of governing this country ? 
For my own part, I must confess my fears that 
unless some important change is made in the 
constitution of our voting population the break- 
ing strain upon our political system will come 
within half a century. Is it not evident that 
our present tendencies are in the wrong direc- 
tion? The rapidly increasing use of money in 
election for the undisguised purchase of votes, 
and the growing disposition to tamper with the 
ballot-box and the tally-sheet, are some of the 
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symptoms. We think that the falsification of 
returns is a grievous crime, and it is; but it is 
the natural outcome of bribery. Do you think 
that you will convince the average election 
officer that it is a great crime to cheat in the 
return of votes when he knows that a good 
share of these votes have been purchased with 
money? No; the machinery of the elections 
will not be kept free from fraud while the at- 
mosphere about the polls reeks with bribery. 
The system will all go down together; in a 
constituency which can be bribed all the forms 
of law will tend swiftly to decay. 

If no improvement should take place in the 
rank and file of the voters this Government, in 
its present form, would not long endure. But 
there is abundant room for such improvement. 
Doubtless some of our citizens abide in a se- 
rene optimism in which they see no need of 
any reform. After a hotly contested election 
the shouters of the victorious party are apt to 
feel that the country is entirely safe. Yet sober 
men, even among the victors, may find reason 
for solicitude when they reflect upon the meth- 
ods and the combinations by which the victory 
has been won. The fact that the same meth- 
ods, or even worse ones, may have been em- 
ployed on the other side will not lessen their 
anxiety. The need that something should be 
done to raise our politics out of this mire is 
obvious enough. And all good Americans, 
unless they are so infatuated as to believe that 
nothing needs to be done, expect and believe 
that something will be done. ‘They do not pur- 
pose to stand still and see their Government 
swamped by its overload of ignorance and bar- 
barism. They are casting about them for reme- 
dies, and the remedies proposed are many. 

First, By some a restriction of the suffrage 
is proposed. The franchise ought, they say, to 
be taken away from many of those ignorant 
persons who now possess it. Doubtless it ought 
to be; but the question is, how can it be? Polit- 
ical concessions of this sort cannot easily be 
retracted,\ When you have once uncorked your 
genie you find it hard to get him back into his 
demijohn.>It was sheer fatuity, no doubt, to 
bestow the suffrage on these millions who can- 
not read their ballots, and who are morally sure 
to be the prey of demagogues. But what is given 
cannot easily be recalled. 

“ Might not the naturalization laws be so 
amended,” it may be asked, “that the evil 
should not be perpetuated?” Doubtless they 
might be, and must be. Every consideration 
of patriotism, every instinct of self-preservation, 
should lead us to give prompt and diligent at- 
tention to this matter. It is no hardship to 
those who are already voting; it is only justice 
and kindness to them to protect the suffrage 
from any further debasement. We must see to 
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it that those who are henceforth intrusted with 
the franchise are reasonably fit to exercise it. 
It is not clear that the end desired would 
be most surely reached by greatly extending the 
term of residence previous to naturalization. 
That would be an arbitrary rule, and would 


‘ unreasonably exclude from political life many 


who are well qualified to vote when they first 
land upon these shores. But it would be well 
to provide that no final naturalization pa- 
pers should be issued between the rst of July 
and the election day in any presidential year ; 
that would discourage the running of the nat- 
uralization mill for election purposes. And the 
law should also require that the intelligence 
and preparation for citizenship of the person 
applying should be thoroughly tested by ex- 
amination. The man who seeks to be invested 
with the functions of sovereignty in this coun- 
try should be required to show that he has 
some knowledge of what citizenship means. 
He should be able to read the Constitution of 
the United States, and to read it in the English 
language. Englishis the language of this coun- 
try, and the man who cannot use it cannot ob- 
tain the intelligence requisite for citizenship. 
American ideas are best obtained from Amer- 
icans; and he who cannot freely communicate 
with Americans is not likely to secure a satis- 
factory knowledge of our institutions, or to cul- 
tivate a genuine sympathy with our nationa# 
aims. Thus far our policy seems to have been 
to encourage the perpetuation upon this soil 
of separate nationalities. That policy cannot 
be too speedily reversed. 

The candidate for naturalization should also 
be required to make oath that he has not dur- 
ing his residence in this country, or during the 
five years previous to his application, been 
convicted in our courts of any crime or mis- 
demeanor, and that he has not received during 
that time, as a pauper or dependent, any pub- 
lic aid from the overseers of the poor or from 
the State or municipal authorities. A man who 
cannot keep out of the police court and the 
poor-house during his period of probation for 
citizenship may as well wait a little before 
he undertakes to exercise the functions of a 
ruler. 

By the enforcement of some such simple 
methods we might sift the European contin- 
gent, admitting to full citizenship those who 
give some evidence of being fitted for its re- 
sponsibilities and excluding the rest. It is dif- 
ficult to see how any intelligent citizen, native 
born or foreign born, could object to the 
erection of these safeguards around the suf- 
frage. If we do not propose to take away the 

1 One of the anomalies that need correction is the 


practical repudiation of the naturalization laws by sev- 
eral of the States. In Indiana, in Wisconsin, and in 
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franchise from those who now possess it, but 
only to make sure that those upon whom it is 
hereafter bestowed shall be persons qualified 
for its exercise, we do not interfere with the in- 
terest of any class of voters, but only seek to 
secure the nghts of all. 

That the average politician will object is a 
matter of course. He objects to everything that 
tends to preserve the purity of elections. His 
methods are corrupt, and it is his interest to 
maintain a corruptible constituency. Unfort- 
unately the political managers have had quite 
too much to do with the creation of public 
opinion. In studying this question, and every 
other one, for that matter, it will be well to turn 
a deaf ear to everything they have to say.( The 
man whose business is simply carrying elec- 
tions is not the man to whom we should go for 
counsel upon questions of this nature.! _\ 

Second, But improvements of this kind in 
our naturalization laws, necessary as they are, 
would not be sufficient for the purification of 
the suffrage. We must sharply limit the be- 
stowment of it upon natives as well as upon 
foreigners. And although we may not be able 
to take it away —except for reasons which will 
presently be discussed — from those who now 
possess it, we ought to take care that hereafter 
it is not extended to any man, native or for- 
eigner, who is manifestly incapable of using it. 

The popular reply to this suggestion will be 
that suffrage is a natural right which can be 
justly withheld from no man. But this is a 
popular superstition. Suffrage is not a natural 
right — our own laws and the laws of every 
free country being witnesses. Natural rights 
are not subject to restriction and limitation. 
The suffrage is always restricted, and many of 
these restrictions never raise a suggestion of 
injustice, Saying nothing about the fact that 
only the male half of the population is permit- 
ted to vote — since the justice of this limitation 
is questioned — we have this other fact, that out 
of the 25,518,849 males in the United States 
at the last census, only 12,830,349 could by 
our laws be intrusted with the franchise. The 
other twelve and a half millions of males 
were absolutely forbidden to vote because they 
were not twenty-one years of age. Nobody 
doubts that this is rightfully and wisely done. 
Nobody imagines that any man’s natural rights 
are infringed by this provision. If the suffrage 
were a natural right it could not be rightfully 
denied to male citizens under twenty-one 
years of age. {The right to life, the right to hold 
property, the Tight to the peaceable enjoyment 
of one’s own powers and possessions, these are 
natural rights, and these the state maintains 
Michigan, aliens are intrusted with the suffrage: a 


ni 0 is not a citizen of the United States may help 
by his vote to elect the President of the United States. 
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and defends for every one of its citizens with- 
out distinction of age or sex or race —for the in- 
fant of daysas jealously as for the man of mature 
years. All states in which the suffrage is ex- 
ercised limit the possession of it to those of a 
certain age: in Germany and Italy twenty-five 
is the voting age; in our own country twenty- 
one. And the plain reason of this limitation is 
the belief that it cannot be wisely used by the 
average citizen under that age. Many youths 
under twenty-one could vote intelligently ; 
many more would not. The state must have a 
general rule, easy of application, and this is con- 
fessedly a good general rule. But the principle 
on which it rests defines the suffrage, not as a 
right, but as a privilege or powerconferred by 
the state, for the service of the state.)It ought 
therefore to be given to those only who can 
be trusted to serve the state; and the state is 
bound to withhold it from those individuals or 
those classes that would be likely to use it for 
the injury of the state. 

The educational value of the suffrage is some- 
times insisted on. It is claimed that citizens 
are educated by voting, and that the’ suffrage 
ought therefore to be bestowed, for educational 
purposes, upon all citizens of proper age. 
That citizens of a certain grade of intelligence 
and virtue are educated by the use of the 
franchise I admit. When a man endeavors to 
vote intelligently and conscientiously the suf- 
frage is to him a means of culture. But he 
who uses it as a weapon of selfishness is not 
elevated but degraded by the use of it. The 
“ten thousand floaters” of Indiana, who, in 
the last election, were corralled and conducted 
to the polls in “blocks of five” by persons 
well furnished with election funds were not 
educated, in any useful sense of the word, by 
the suffrage. To a very large class of voters 
the suffrage is a personal injury. They them- 
selves are corrupted by the use of it ; their pos- 
session of it breeds corruption and bribery in 
the community. And whatever may be said 
of the educational value of the suffrage to cer- 
tain classes of voters it is clear that this is 
not the main reason for which it is given. It 
is given for the service of the state; and the 
paramount question in the bestowment of it is 
whether the persons receiving it are likely to 
use it to promote the public welfare. Those 
classes of whom this cannot be expected ought 
not to be intrusted with it. 

Now it is safe to say that a young man 
who has grown up in this country and has not 
learned to read and write before he is twenty- 
one years old is not likely to use this power 
wisely. The chances are a hundred to one 
that such a young man will use the suffrage 
carelessly if not mischievously. It is reckless- 
ness and madness to commit the difficult and 
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delicate work of governing the state to such 
hands as his. 

On all these questions of political right John 
Stuart Mill was a pretty thoroughgoing radical. 
He believed, as everybody knows, in woman 
suffrage, and he was utterly opposed to class 
distinctions and property qualifications for the 
suffrage ; but upon the point which we are now 
considering he expressed himself as follows: 


I regard it as wholly inadmissible that any per- 
son should participate in the suffrage without being 
able to read and write, and, I will add, perform the 
common operations of arithmetic. Justice demands, 
even when the suffrage does not depend on it, that the 
means of attaining these elementary acquirements 
should be within the reach of all, either gratuitously 
or at an expense not exceeding what the poorest 
who can earn their own living can afford. If this 
were really the case, people would no more think 
of giving the suffrage to aman who could not read 
than of giving it to a child who cannot speak ; and 
it would not be society that would exclude him, but 
his own laziness. . . . No one but those in whom 
an @ priori theory has silenced common sense will 
maintain that power over others, over the whole 
community, should be imparted to people who have 
not acquired the commonest and most essential 
requisites for taking care of themselves, for pursuing 
intelligently their own interests and those of the 
persons most nearly allied to them. 


Mill was a courteous gentleman, and was 
particularly friendly to the people of the United 
States ; it is to be presumed that he was not 
altogether familiar with our political customs, 
or else he would have apologized for describ- 
ing the people of this country as “those in 
whom an a friori theory has silenced common 
sense.” ‘The description is, however, perfectly 
accurate and perfectly just. For the people of 
all but three of the States of this Union have 
done the very thing that Mill declares no per- 
son of common sense would think of doing. 
Although they have made all the provision 
that Mill demands for popular education ; al- 
though most of them offer to every child, 
without money and without price, the best 
opportunities for obtaining the elements of 
knowledge, yet they give to their ignoramuses 
just as many popular rights as their educated 
citizens possess, and thus, in effect, say to every 
boy in the streets and on the farms, “It makes 
no difference whether you avail yourself of 
the privileges of the schools or not; you shall 
have just the same political powers and privi- 
leges whether you are a dunce or a sage.” 
The States of this Union, in making this proc- 
lamation, put upon their costly schools a slight 
which is altogether gratuitous. If the schools 
are, as we always claim, the nurseries of citi- 
zenship, then the state ought to honor them 

1 “ Considerations on Representative Government,” 
Pp. 174. 
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as such, and to punish, by disfranchisement, by the possession of some elementary knowl- 
those who despise the provision that it makes edge, for the exercise of the franchise. 
to fit them for citizenship. Third, Allusion was made above to certain 
Only three of the States, Connecticut, Mas- good and sufficient reasons for which the 
sachusetts, and Missouri, require their voters to franchise may be withdrawn from those who 
possess ordinary intelligence. The rest of them now possess it. As a matter of fact the suf- 
are plainly under the condemnation of Mill’s frage is now withdrawn, in most of the States, 
just dictum. An a friori theory it is that has for certain specified causes. Disfranchisement 
opened the doers of power so wide,—the for crime is part of the organic law of nearly 
theory that suffrage is a natural right,—a every nation in which popular rights are rec- 
theory that was borrowed, with much other ognized. (All the States of the Union but three 
rubbish, from the romantic philosophers of the make disfranchisement the penalty for certain ~ 
eighteenth century. But it cannot be difficult offenses. ‘The laws of the several States treat this 
for any one who will listen for a moment to matter, however, quite variously. In twenty- 
the voice of common sense to perceive that four States the voteris disfranchised for bribery ; 
[this theory must be unsound.( Voting in a re- in seventeen, for felony; in sixteen, forinfamous 
publican country is governing.) The voters are crimes; in twelve, for treason; in eleven, for 
the rulers.» It is evident, as we have seen, that dueling; in ten, for perjury ; in seven, for for- 
in every State there must be a large number gery; in seven, for larceny ; in seven, for em- 
of those who are ruled ; over these the voters bezzlement of public funds or fraudulent bank- 
are the rulers. Shall we say that every man ruptcy; in six, for “election misdemeanors”; 
has a natural right to exercise the functions of in six, for other high crimes or malfeasance in 
aruler? That is the old notion of the divine office ; in two, for robbery ; in two, for murder, 
right of kings in a new and even more ques- Some of the States specify only a single cause 
tionable shape. No man has a natural right for which the franchise may be withdrawn; 
to rule. Only those who possess some meas- others name two or more of those above noted.! 
ure of intelligence, who have fitted themselves But the principle is clear that the man who 
to exercise the functions of the ruler, can be proves himself a malefactor and an enemy of 
imagined to have any just title to exercise this society shall not take part in governing the 
power. state. Is it not asound principle? Would not 
Y°We talk of choosing our rulers, but the presi* the denial of it be a political solecism ? 
dents, the governors, the magistrates whom ‘The principle has had, however, a very in- 
we elect are not our rulers; they are our serv- adequate application. It is not for these high 
ants, our representatives; they only exercise crimes alone that men ought to suffer political 
the power that we delegate to them. Itisnot disabilities, but for every offense against the 
at our elections that we choose our rulers; we criminal laws. For the graver crimes the voter 
choose them when we frame our naturalization might be permanently dispossessed of his vote; 
laws, and when we adopt those constitutional for the lesser offenses, temporarily. But any 
provisions which define the suffrage. It is a misdemeanor that brings a man under the cen 
deplorable fact that we have been too careless sure of the criminal laws ought to deprive him, 
in the choice of them, and that we have put the /or @ season at least, of the suffrage. It is ab- 
power of ruling into the hands of multitudes surd, it is monstrous, it is almost a contradic; 
that are not fit to wield it. In 1880 there wgre tion in terms, to allow'men who are engage 
vere in breaking the laws to take part in making 
21 years of age who could not write—about the laws. The state is injured in reality fay 
15% per cent. of the whole number of voters, more by the multitude of the lesser crimes an 
Except in. the three States mentioned, these misdemeanors than by the few great crimes, 
persons are permitted by law to exercise the We are told that certainly four-fifths, perhaps 
function of governing their fellow-men. It is nine-tenths, of all convictions under the criminal 
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} a monstrous blunder—one of those blunders law are for what are technically called misde- 


that are akin to crime. Nay, is it not a crime, s:eanors, as distinguished from felonies. “There 
a capital crime against the Government? Does can be no doubt,” says a careful writer, “that 
it not strike at the very life of it? Doubtless the state suffers more economical injury from 
we cannot, as I have said, deprive any of these theconstant attack of misdemeanants—drunk- 
illiterates of the power which we have be- ards, brawlers, and thieves— than from the oc- 
stowed on them; but we can, if we will, pre- casional assault of felons.” ? The host of evil 


~~ vent any more of their class from obtaining doers who throng our police courts are the 


possession of this power. By means of a sys- most destructive of the enemies of society. 
Lng of ogee sa ae — enforce a 1 See an article by Mr. J. F. Colby, in the “Journal 
aw requiring those who hereatter come tO of Social Science,” Vol. XVII. 

their majority to prove themselves qualified, 2 Ibid. 
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Are such persons fit to take part in ruling the} be reformed and rendered useful members of 
state? I protest that they are not. I deny that| the state. That door should by no means be 


the men who fail to keep out of the police | 


courts, who expose themselves by their diso- 
bedience and disorderly conduct to the pen- 
alties of the criminal law, have any right to 
take part in ruling me. I am wronged and 
outraged when my rights and liberties are in- 
trusted, in any measure, to the keeping of 
people of this class. I denounce, as a prostitu- 
tion of justice and common sense, the investi- 
ture of law-breakers with the law-making 
prerogative. Only recently, in one of our fair- 
est cities, a number of men were taken out of 
the city prison and conducted by the prison 
officers to the places of registration, that their 
names might be entered on the voting-lists. 
Probably they were men whose terms of con- 
finement might expire before the coming elec- 
tion, and it seems to have been thought a great 
_ hardship that they should lose their — 

Whether this was a lawful act on the part o 
the officers I do not know; if it was, the law 
permits a shameful thing. The fact that these 
men were where they were was prima facie ev- 
idence that they had no business at the regis- 
tration offices or at the polls. But whether or 
not our laws permit criminals to be taken from 
the jails to the registration offices during the 
weeks just preceding the election, they do, 
uniformly, permit criminals whose terms of con-| 
finement expire on election day to march di- 
rectly to the polls and resume the powers and 
functions of rulers. 

The complete disfranchisement of men who 
have been guilty of the lesser offenses would 
not be just or expedient. Such men ought to 
have space for reformation. ‘The first term of 
their disfranchisement might well be brief. 
Conviction for drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct might exclude from the polls for one year. 
More serious misdemeanors might entail a 
longer disfranchisement. And it would be well 
to give large discretion to the authorities who 
grant pardons, and who regulate indeterminate 
sentences, that they may restore the suffrage 
more speedily to those whose conduct in pris- 
on has been exceptionally good. But we 
should make sure that every conviction under 
the criminal law work some temporary forfeit- 
ure of political privilege. We should make it 
plain to the dullest mind that good conduct is 
the indispensable condition of the possession 
of the franchise; that those who wish to take 
part in making the laws must refrain from vio- 
lating the laws. 

Some offenses should be followed, as now, 
by perpetual disfranchisement. ‘That all “ fel- 
onies” should incur this penalty is not at all 
clear; many of those committed to our prisons 
for crimes of passion may, under proper care, 


forever closed against them, nor should the 
opening of it be left to executive clemency. 
The felon’s record, in prison, should determine 
whether he may, after a space, be restored to 
full political privileges. But there is one class 
of crimes for which the laws of many of our 
States do not entail any political disabilities, 
which ought to be punished everywhere by the 
final forfeiture of political power. These are 
the crimes against the suffrage itself — bribery, 
both in the briber and the bribed, fraudulent 
voting, the falsifying of returns, and the like. 
No man convicted of one of these crimes ought 
ever to be permitted to vote again. Some of 
the States, with a moral obtuseness on this 
point which is positively grotesque, provide that 
a man caught in attempting a crime of this na- 
ture shall lose his vote “in that election”! What 
a sense of the sacredness of the suffrage the men 
must have had who could frame into a statute 
such a grinning jibe as that! The man who 
strikes with a poisoned dagger at the very heart 
ofthe Republic — he shall not be allowed to vote 
“in that election”! Could the force of anti-cli- 
max—and of a priori theory — go farther ? 
Such an offender deserves to be banished and 
forbidden ever again to set foot upon our soil 
under penalty of death; certainly the lightest 
punishment that can with justice be meted 
out to him is perpetual exclusion from the 
franchise. 

Unhappily there are law-breakers who never 
suffer the penalty of the law, but ply their 
unlawful callings under the protection of the 
police. Might not these too be disfranchised ? 
Could not judicial power be given to the 
board of registration, and might it not be 
practicable to forbid the board to enter upon 
the voting-lists the name of any man upon due 
evidence being furnished that he was habitu- 
ally violating the law? There are large num- 
bers of persons in many of our communities 
who could easily be shown to be engaged in 
unlawful avocations; it is absurd to permit 
such persons to vote. Even if they are able 
to secure themselves against molestation by 
the police, and to avoid punishment through 
the sympathy or the subornation of jurors, it 
might be possible, by a rigid registration law, 
to exclude them from the polls. I do not offer 
this suggestion with much confidence, because 
the obvious answer to it is that the courts are 
the proper places to deal with these law-break- 
ers; and that if we cannot punish them there 
it is useless to try to deprive them of their po- 
litical power through the action of our boards 
of registration. Nevertheless, it is safe to say 
that the presence of these people at the polls, 
in force, at every election, is a political anom- 
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aly of the most aggravated nature ; and if our 
voters valued the elective franchise as highly 
as they ought, if they had any adequate con- 
ception of its sacredness, they would find some 
way of preventing the men who spend their 
lives in breaking the laws from performing the 
functions of government. 

As to the exclusion from franchise of those 
who have been convicted of crimes or misde- 
meanors, that is a perfectly practicable matter. 
All that is needful is that the clerks of all the 
criminal courts, including the police courts, 
be required to keep full lists of all persons con- 
victed, their names, nativities, ages, and places 
of residence, specifying the charges under 
which they were convicted and the nature and 
extent of the sentence pronounced upon them, 
and that these lists be furnished to the boards 
of registration. The law should forbid the in- 
scription upon the voting-lists of the names of 
such criminals and misdemeanants before the 
time of their disfranchisement has expired, and 
should make the attempt of such persons to 
register an offense punishable by imprisonment 
and perpetual disfranchisement. Such a law 
would not lack enforcement; for the repre- 
sentatives of each party, watching the registry 
lists, would take good care that no disfranchised 
persons of the other party were permitted to 
register. 

The statute should also require the same 
lists of criminals and misdemeanants to be 
furnished by the clerks of the criminal courts 
to the judge of the district courts in which 
naturalization is effected; and should forbid 
the bestowment of the franchise, until the ex- 
piration of a specified time, upon those for- 
eigners who had thus brought upon themselves 
the censure of the criminal law. 

It is also an open question whether the names 
of persons receiving aid from the public au- 
thorities, as paupers or dependents, should not 
be reported in the same way, and excluded 
from the lists of voters. Some worthy persons 
would thus be debarred from the suffrage, but 
there is no good law that does not entail some 
hardship. And it must not be forgotten that 
the great majority — probably nineteen-twenti- 
eths—of those who receive aid from the 
public almoner are persons who have come 
to want through vice or laziness, not through 
misfortune. Worthy poor there are, but not 
many of them fall into the hands of the over- 
seer. And those who hang upon the city or 
the county for maintenance are, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, persons who are 
morally certain to sell their votes for liquor 
or money. They constitute a considerable 
portion of the bribable voters. It may be 
regarded as a safe assumption that the man 
who has come to be dependent as a pauper 
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upon the state is not a man properly qualified 
to take part in ruling the state. 

This disfranchisement, like that for petty 
crime, should not be permanent but temporary. 
The door out of pauperism and its disabilities 
into full citizenship should be kept wide open ; 
but the distinction between the two conditions 
should be sharply made. It is not improbable 
that the effect of such a law would be to re- 
strain from pauperism many of those who now 
too easily slide down into its quagmire, and 
then find it hard to extricate themselves. 

It must never be forgotten that laws which 
regulate suffrage must deal with classes, not 
with individuals. }Common sense teaches that 
persons under twenty-one years of age lack 
the experience which would qualify them to 
exercise the suffrage wisely; therefore, as a 
class, they are debarred. To many intelligent 
youth this might be regarded as an injustice, 
but it is a good rule, on the whole, and is main- 
tained without question. Similarly we might 
find in the class that cannot read and write 
some persons of fair intelligence, and in the 
class that has fallen under the censure of the| 
criminal law some who are not evilly disposed, | 
and in the class of paupers and dependents 
some who would not sell their votes; but these 
persons would all be highly exceptional indi- 
viduals, and the rule must be made for the class, 
not for the exceptions. And the proposition is 
that the law leave ample room and strong en- 
couragement for these exceptional persons to ex- 
tricate themselves from the disfranchised classes, 
and to reinstate themselves in full citizenship. 

But if all these criminals and misdemean- 
ants and paupers should be reported, accord- 
ing to this plan, by the clerks of the courts 
and the overseers of the poor to the boards of 
registration, and if by law the names of per- 
sons thus reported were excluded for a longer 
or shorter period from the voting-lists, it is 
certain that we should at once and very ma- 
terially reduce the number of our corruptible 
and dangerous voters. It is not easy to esti- 
mate this reduction, but the best data I can 
find indicate that from one-twentieth to one- 
fifteenth of the voters would thus be placed 
upon the retired list. A city with 100,000 in- 
habitants would effect a reduction of perhaps 
1500 in its vote. The names thus erased 
would not include the whole of the purchase- 
able vote, but they would take in a large share 
of it. The heeler and the briber would find their 
power vastly circumscribed; the use of money 
in elections would be materially abridged; the 
saloon element would find its cohorts weak- 
ened and scattered, and the whole political 
atmosphere would be sensibly cleared. 

It may be said that such a penalty as dis- 
franchisement would have no terrors for the 
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chronic law-breaker; over some of them, how- 
ever, I believe that it would exert considerable 
deterrent influence. But that has little to do 
with the case. Primarily the question is not 
whether this measure will do them any good, 
but whether it will prevent them from doing 
harm to the state. 

It may be urged, also, that disfranchise- 
ment is a severe penalty for the lesser offenses. 
Permanent disfranchisement would be; tem- 
porary disfranchisement is not. In view of 
the enormous injury inflicted upon the state 
by these multitudes of petty criminals and mis- 
demeanants it is no more than equitable that 
the state should inflict upon them this tempo- 
rary disability. And the enforcement of some 
such rule could not but react favorably upon 
public opinion, greatly raising the popular 
estimate of the value of citizenship. In that 
excellent article from which I have before 
quoted, and to which I am greatly indebted, 
Mr. Colby says: 


The establishment of a moral qualification for the 
suffrage, besides strengthening the state by practically 
disabling its domestic enemies, could not fail to en- 
hance the value and dignity of the franchise itself 
to all law-abiding citizens, and to increase their 
willingness to discharge their duties as soldiers, as 
jurymen, and as voters. The bestowal and retention 
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A Question of Command at Franklin. 
A NOTE FROM GENERAL STANLEY. 


HERE appears in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
August, 1887, an article by Colonel Henry Stone 
on Hood’s campaign in Tennessee in general, and the 
battle of Franklin in particular, in which there are two 
errors to which I deem it proper to call attention. 
On page 603 of the magazine Colonel Stone states : 
“ Beyond Ruger, reaching from the ravine to the river 
below, was Kimball’s division of the Fourth Corps,— 
all veterans,— consisting of three brigades, commanded 
by Generals William Grose and Walter C. Whitaker 
and Colonel Kirby. A// the troops in the works were 
ordered to report to General Cox, to whom was assigned 
the command of the defenses.” The italics are mine. 
Colonel Stone did not view these statements from 
the standpoint of an officer well informed as to the 
rights of command. Had he done so he would have 
seen that General Cox was in reality only the com- 
mander of a division of the Twenty-third (Schofield’s) 
Corps, that for the time being he was in command of 
that corps, that “ all the troops in the works ” could not 
have’ been ordered to report to him without removing 
me from the command of the Fourth Corps, and that 
no one will claim that the latter idea was ever thought 
of by any one, 
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of the ballot once made dependent upon conduct, 
its possession will become a badge of respectability, 
if not of honor, and must soon render the country 
itself worthier of the sacrifices of its citizens.1 


One of the first duties of patriotism is to 
rescue the suffrage from the influences that are 
now corrupting it. But this is not the only 
duty of patriotism. If we could purge our vot- 
ing-lists of the ignorant and the vicious, these 
classes would still be here in the midst of us; 
and our duty to them would still be urgent, 
after our duty to the state wasdone. To leave 
them in their ignorance and vice is not to be 
thought of ; they must be prepared for citizen- 
ship. The task is arduous, but it must not be 
declined. The intelligence and good-will of 
our Christian citizens are able not only to hold 
in check the selfishness and brutality of these 
illiterate and alien elements, but to do some- 
thing far better—to transform them, or many 
of them, into patriotic Americans. This may 
require some revival of our own patriotism and 
some diminution of our partisanship, and it 
may call for an order of heroism and consecra- 
tion not much below that which we look for in 
war-time ; but these requirements will not be 
thought too hard by men who rightly value the 
freedom and the peace of their native land. 

1 “Journal of Social Science,” Vol. XVII., p. 98. 


Washington Gladden. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 

Colonel Stone personally knew very little about the 
matter he described, and perhaps is excusable to some 
extent, as he easily could have been led into making 
this misstatement by General Cox himself; for the 
latter, in the book written by him entitled “The 
March to the Sea: Franklin and Nashville,” on page 
86 complacently styles himself “ commandant upon the 
line.” 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
FRANKLIN, ‘l'ENN., Nov, 30, 1864. 

Generat Kimpatt: The Commanding General directs that 
you report with your command to Brigadier-General J. D. Cox 
for position on the line to-day. Very respectfully, 


J. A. Campsett, 
Major and A. A. G. 


This so-called order was as informal as a written 
order well could be, and was simply a direction to Gen- 
eral Kimball as to where he could find information as 
to the place to which he had been assigned. 

General Schofield, in a letter to me of September 5, 
1887, says in reference to the order: “ My recollection 
is, and I infer the same from their language, that the 
orders had reference solely to the posting of the troops on 
the designated line.” 

If General Schofield had directed General Kimball 
to report with his command to one of General Scho- 
field’s aides-de-camp for position on the line, that 




















aide-de-camp could have asserted that he was “the 
commandant upon the line” with as much propriety as 
General Cox has now done. 

The order, on its face, clearly indicates to a military 
person, even though he were ignorant of the facts, that 
the direction was given only for the temporary purpose 
therein stated. 

An orderly or a guide might have been sent to show 
General Kimball where he was to go, but it is usual to 
transmit important orders by an officer, and General 
Cox was the one selected by General Schofield; and in 
order that there might be no mistake that it was by his 
order, General Schofield sent the memorandum order to 
General Kimball. 

The Twenty-third (Schofield’s) Corps consisted of 
Cox’s and two brigades of Ruger’s division, and was 
the first corps to arrive on the field, about daylight, and 
was followed in about three hours by the Fourth 
(Stanley’s) Corps, composed of Kimball’s, Wagner’s, 
and Wood’s divisions. General Kimball’s division was 
the leading division of the Fourth Corps, and it was 
quite natural that General Schofield should direct 
General Cox—who had been on the ground since day- 
light —to show General Kimball his position in line, 
and having done this, his authority ceased; and this 
brief authority, little as it was, only lasted a few min- 
utes, and had entirely ceased long before the battle 
was commenced, and could not warrant the statement 
that General Cox was “commandant upon the line” 
even for a minute. 

So far as I know and believe, General Cox gave no 
orders to the Fourth Corps after showing General 
Kimball where he was to go. It would have made 
very little difference if he had attempted to assume 
the authority to give orders, as my division command- 
ers, knowing he could not have had authority to give 
orders, would have paid no attention to them. 

The following is a copy of a letter from General 
Schofield, which was written in reply to one I wrote 
to him concerning the misleading statement of Colonel 
Stone’s: 

Heapouarters Division or THE ATLANTIC, 
Governor's Istanp, New York Ciry, Sept. 5, 1887 
Genera D. S. Staniey, Department of Texas, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Dear Generac: Your letter of August 29 was received here 
September 3. From my best recollection and from examination 
of my records, I have no doubt General Cox quotes in the Ap- 
pendix to his “ Franklin and Nashville” the only orders given by 
me at Franklin which could be construed as placing any part of 
your corps, the Fourth, under his command. Those orders directed 
General Kimball, commanding your leading division, and Captain 
Bridges with four batteries of artillery, to report to General Cox 
‘* for position on the line.” 

Those orders were given in the morning, when you were under- 
stood to be with your rear-guard retarding the advance of the en- 
emy, and hence not at the head of your column. My recollection 
is, and I infer the same from their language, that the orders had 
reference solely to the posting of the troops on the designated line, 
as they arrived at Franklin, under the direction of General Cox, 
who was the senior officer then present at that point. How those 
orders were construed by General Cox I do not know, though I 
observe that he refers to himself as “the commandant upon the 
line,” by which I suppose he may mean simply the senior officer 
actually present there at the moment. , 

Of course it was not intended by me to deprive you at any time 
of the command of any portion of your corps which might be 
within reach of your orders. But you will doubtless recall the 
fact that the movement of the enemy which we had most reason 
to guard against was not a direct attack in front at Franklin, but 
one to strike our flank and rear by crossing the Harpeth above 
that point, and it was necessary to be prepared for either or both 
of those attacks. Hence it could not have been known in the 
morning, when those orders were issued, whether you would be 
in the afternoon on the line south of Franklin with Cox, or on the 
north side of the river and several miles from Franklin with Wil- 
son, resisting 's pt to cross the river; nor-what portion 
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of your corps would, in the latter case, be with you, and what por- 
tion would have to remain with Cox. Therefore the orders given 
relative to the temporary posting of your troops in.the mornin 
could have had notion to do with the question of your cumant 
of them in any battle which did occur, or might have occurred, in 
the afternoon. The latter question would have been determined 
in either case by the 122d Article of War, which is applicable to 
all such cases. 

As the enemy chose the direct attack in front at Franklin, you 
of course remained in command, except perhaps for a moment, of 
all your troops engaged in resisting that attack, while I assumed 
immediate command, during the battle, of Wood's division of 
your corps, which had been stationed on the north bank of the 
river in readiness to support Wilson, and hence was beyond the 
reach of your orders while you were engaged in the battle on 
the south side of the river. 

I observe that Cox says, ‘‘ The commandants of the two corps 
[you and he] met on the turnpike just as Opdycke and his men 
were rushing to the front.” Assuming this to be exact, there must 
have been a moment of time before that meeting when Cox had 
the authority, and it was his duty, to order your reserve brigade 

Opdycke’s} into action; not by reason of any order I had given, 
put under the authority and duty imposed upon him by the raad 
Article of War. 

In respect to your being with me on the north side of the river 
before the battle, I say most emphatically that was your proper 
place. ‘The usual preparations for battle on the south side of the 
river had long since been made. The vital question remaining 
was to meet in line any attempt of the enemy in force to cross the 
river above. The moment such attempt was known it would have 
been your duty to lead Wood's division, followed by Kimball’s 
and in turn by such other troops as I should judge necessary and 
expedient, as rapidly as possible to the support of Wilson. To do 
this without delay it was necessary for you to be where you were. 
And as soon as it became known that Hood had decided to make 
the attack in front, you rode to that point as rapidly as possible, 
What more could a corps commander do? 

Thoughtless critics seem to assume that all the corps com- 
manders of an army ought to be together at the point where the 
enemy chooses to make an attack. But I do not think any intelli- 
gent reader of military history will question the propriety of your 
conduct at Franklin. 

It has not seemed to me that General Cox intended to do you 
any injustice. Yet he evidently wrote his account of the events 
which actually happened without giving so much thought, as you 
must necessarily have done, to those other probable events which 
did not happen, and in which, if they had, you would have been 

called upon to act by far the most important part. All the soldiers 
of an army can’t act the same part in the same battle, nor any 
soldier the same part in any two consecutive battles. 

That Cox happened to form the curtain of the main line at 
Franklin was because you had done the most vital service all the 
previous day and night. You acted nobly the part assigned you, 
so did also fe The honor gained was enough for both. I hope 
there will be no difference between you. 

Inclosed you will find an extract from a letter on this subject 
written by me to General Cox from Rome, Italy, December s, 
1881. 

Yours very truly, 


[Signed] J. M. Scnoriecp. 

Again, Colonel Stone states in his article in THE 
CENTURY, on page 605, “‘ Meantime, General Schofield 
had retired to the fort, on a high bluff on the other side 
of the river, some two miles away, by the road, and 
had taken General Stanley with him.” 

This statement is erroneous. The facts are that 
General Schofield’s headquarters were not over three- 
quarters of a mile from the nearest point of our main 
line. 

Before it was certainly known that there was to be 
an attack, I was with him and went to the front as soon 
as the firing commenced. When it began General 
Schofield, who was not far away, came forward to Fort 
Granger on the bluff, within a quarter of a mile of the 
nearest line, where he could see the whole field, which 
was the proper place for him to be. 

The following letter from General Kimball fully cor- 
roborates the foregoing, as does also my report of the 
battle which will be published in a future volume of 


the War Records: 
Ocpen, Uran, May 22, 1888, 
Genera D. S. Stantey, U. S. Army, San Antonio, Texas. 
Dear Generac: | am in receipt of your letter of the rath in- 
stant, with the “ printed correspondence.” Referring to the battle 
at Franklin, Tennessee, on the 3oth day of November, 1864, I 






















































































have to say that I did not receive any order or other command 
from General Cox on that day or during the battle, excepting the 
direction given me as to the position my division was to occupy 
in the line of battle. I was directed in orders from General Scho- 
field, commanding the army, to ‘‘report to General Cox for 
position on the line to-day.”’ My division was in the lead of our 
corps from Spring Hill, and the first to arrive at Franklin inside 
the line already formed by the troops of General Cox’s command 
(Cox's and Ruger’ 8 divisions, ‘I'wenty-third Corps). While await- 
ing your arrival with the other divisions of your command, and your 
orders as to our positions in line of battle, General Cox Tequested 
me to form on his right; but not knowing what might be your 
orders in relation to positions to be occupied by your divisions I 
was somewhat slow in complying with his request, but soon after- 
wards, and before your arrival, | received the orders from General 
Schofield above alluded to. C omplying, 1 immediately formed my 
division on the line indicated by General Cox, my left forming his 
right near the locust grove and west of Carter’s house, my line ex- 
tending westward until my right rested near the river below the 
town, and in this position you found me upon your arrival; and 
when I informed you of General Cox's request and of General 
Schofield’s order, and my action in the matter, you approved, 
and directed me to remain in line as formed and to hold it, which 
I did during the battle and until our withdrawal after midnight 
by order of General Schofield. 

I then understood that General Schofield had command of and 
directed the movements of our forces from Pulaski to and durin 
the battle at Franklin, and thence to Nashville, and that you had 
command of the Fourth Corps, and Cox of the troops composing 
the Twenty-third Corps. I received no orders from General Cox 
other than the direction as to my position in line heretofore men- 
tioned ; after that, none. I did not know that he was, or that he as- 
sumed to be, in command of our forces in line during that battle. 
I know that ‘he did not command nor give me any directions dur- 
ing that battle. I had no orders from any officer until I received 
the order from General Schofield directing the withdrawal from 
Franklin and the retirement to Brentwood and Nashville. . . . 

Very respectfully yours, etc., 
[Signed] NATHAN KIMBALL. 


D. S. Stanley, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. Army. 
Saw Antonio, Texas. 


REPLY BY GENERAL COX. 


I HAVE hitherto believed that General Stanley and 
myself were in entire accord as to the facts of the bat- 
tle of Franklin. The reasons are as follows: In Au- 
gust, 1881, when I was preparing to write the volume 
in the Scribner war series of histories entitled “The 
March to the Sea: Franklin and Nashville,’’ General 
Stanley opened a correspondence with me, kindly offer- 
ing to assist me by the loan of papers, etc. In a letter 
dated Cincinnati, 24th of August, 1881, thankfully ac- 
cepting the offer, I took the opportunity to compare 
our recollections of the principal facts. I wrote: 


Let me state a few consecutive points within my own memory 
and ask you to compare it with yours, premising that I have not 
yet begun the systematic review of the documents in my posses- 
“— 

Two divisions of the Twenty-third Corps were present and act- 
on ‘under my command, Ruger’s on the right of the Columbia Pike 
= my own (Reilly commanding) on the left. 

Schofield had only intended to cover the crossing of trains, 
me had not meant to fight south of the Harpeth. He had there- 
fore ordered me to send my own artiJery and wagons over the 
river early, and had arranged that Major Goodspeed, your chief 
of artillery, should detail some batteries as your troops came in, 
and they reported to me. 

3. After putting my own command in position, I reported to 
General Schofield that my troops were not sufficient to reach the 
river on the right, and that flank was consequently exposed. Kim- 
ball’s division reported to me and was assigned that place. 

4. I received a written dispatch from General Schofield saying 
that two brigades of Wagner’s were out as rear-guard, and one 
(Opdycke’s) would report within the lines to act as my reserve ; 
that Wagner was ordered to bring the other two brigades in when- 
ever Hood showed ppyepese of serious attack. I showed this note 
to Wagner and found he had such orders. 

When Hood formed and advanced, Wagner did not order in 
the two brigades, but ordered them to fight. One of my staff, still 
living, heard him send the order from the Carter house. In his 
excitement he had forgotten his orders apparently, and did not 
change, though reminded of them. 

6. Being at the left of the line on the parapet, watching the en- 
cag s advance, I was amazed to see Wagner's two brig; 
fire. They were quickly run over by the enemy and came back in 
confusion. 
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7. | immediately sent an aide to Opdycke to warn him to be 
ready to advance in case of a break at the center, and to order the 
commandants of brigades, etc., to withhold their fire till Wagner’s 
men should get in. ‘lhe two aides who were with me are both dead, 
one being killed while performing part of the above duty. Op- 
dycke afterward told me that he got no order and acted on his own 
judgment, and I have accepted that as the fact. 

8. L almost immediately followed my order and rode to the pike. 
There I met Opdycke advancing, and met you also. We all went 
forward together. When Opdycke reached the parapet you and I 
were trying to rally the fugitives immediately in rear of the line. 
While thus employed you were wounded, ne fin horse was also 
hit. You asked me to look at the hurt, and I urged you to go and 
have surgical attention to it. I dismounted Captain Tracy, one 
of my aides, and gave you my horse, which he was riding. To say 
anything dere of the impression your conduct made on me would 
violate the old maxim abqut “‘ praise to face,”’ etc. 

. Opdycke and the artillery continued to act under my orders 
till we lee the lines at midnight. Orders to the rest of Wagner’s 
division and to Kimball went from your headquarters, you con- 
tinuing in command of the Fourth Corps till we got back to Nash- 
ville, notwithstanding your hurt. 

As I have alrea ady said, I have not yet begun the collation of 
documents; but I have taken advantage of your kind letter to give 
the above outline, and to ask for any illustration, correction, or 
addition which may occur to you, so that I may give careful atten- 
tion to any point oh which my memory Should differ from yours. 

To this General Stanley replied from Fort Clark, 
Texas, under date of October 17, 1881, saying, among 
other things: 

The nine points submitted in your letter are, to the best of my 
memory, exactly correct. I think it may be true that ropes did 
not receive your order, When I arrived at the left of his brigade 
the men were just getting to their feet, as they had been lying 
down, I presume to avoid the enemy’s bullets. 


This outline, thus explicitly agreed upon, is that which 
I followed in the volume referred to. The use of the 
designation “commandant upon the line” means, of 
course, as the context shows, the line south of the 
Harpeth River, upon which Hood made his principal 
attack. I may say, with the utmost sincerity, that my 
personal relation to that line is so clearly shown in the 
“nine points” that I did not regard the use of the 
designation as making any claim, but only as a peri- 
phrase to avoid repetition of the author’s own name 
in a narrative written in the third person. I should 
be quite content to have the reader substitute the 
proper name for the phrase. 

I should be equally indifferent to the conclusion that 
the command I exercised was by virtue of an Article of 
War instead of by the orders of General Schofield, if it 
were not that, both from clear memory and many cir- 
cumstances, I have always felt personally sure that my 
mode of statement was the true one. The order to 
the batteries to supply the place of mine, already sent 
over the river, was identical in form to that to Gen- 
eral Kimball. If it put these under my command, it 
had the same effect in the other case. It has been 
one of the liveliest surprises of my life to learn that 
anybody took a different view of the matter. 

General Stanley came to the center of the Twenty- 
third Corps line, on the Columbia Turnpike, when Wag- 
ner’s two brigades of the Fourth Corps came through 
it in their retreat. In rallying those brigades he was 
wounded, and went back to his quarters north of the 
river. With the exception of those few minutes, there 
is complete agreement that I was the senior officer on 
that line from daylight in the morning till midnight, 
and the agreed “ nine points ’” show whether this was 
merely nominal. 

The same “ points ” had settled the fact. that I sent 
no orders to Kimball’s division during the actual en- 
gagement; but it may be proper now to add that no 
one else did, the original directions to hold the re- 
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curved extension of our right proving to be all that 
were necessary. 

If any statement of mine could fairly be interpreted 
to derogate from the full personal command of Gen- 
eral Schofield over the whole army, I should indeed 
feel that it needed correction. In the volume re- 
ferred to I said, what I have always repeated, that his 
position in the fort north of the river was almost the 
only one from which he could survey and guide the 
whole field. My duty was simply to perform faithfully 
the part assigned me. The fortune of war brought it 
about that Hood attacked the Twenty-third Corps line, 
instead of turning it, as would have been wiser strategy 
for him. In the latter event no doubt General Stanley 
would have been in the critical place, and mine would 
have been comparatively insignificant. It is also true 
that General Schofield cou/d have ordered me to report 
to General Stanley as my senior, as he ordered por- 
tions of the Fourth Corps to report tome; but he did not, 
and I have tried to narrate history as it was, not as it 
might have been. 

Cincinnati, O. 


Ji: Is CoB. 


REPLY BY COLONEL STONE, 


I SHALL make no other reply to General Stanley’s 
criticism than to quote from the official reports. 

General Schofield, whose report is dated December 
31, 1864, says: 

General J. D, Cox deserves a very large share of credit for the 
brilliant victory at Franklin. ‘The troops were placed in position 
and intrenched under his immediate direction, and the greater 


portion of the line engaged was under his command during the 
battle. 


Of the sixty-two regiments in “the line engaged ” 
only twenty-four belonged to the Twenty-third Corps 
that day. The rest were of the Fourth Corps, of which 
General Stanley was commander. 

General Kimball, a division commander in the 
Fourth Corps, whose report is dated December 5, says 
that he sent a regiment to report to General Ruger a/ 
the request of General Cox. This shows that he then 
recognized General Cox as in command. 

General Opdycke, commanding a brigade of the 
Fourth Corps, states in his report that about 4 P. M. 
General Cox sent him a request to have his brigade 
ready, and adds, “I got no other orders till after the 
battle.’’ 

General Ruger, commanding a division in the 
Twenty-third Corps, states in his report that he was 
ordered to report to General Cox. 

General Wagner, of the Fourth Corps, makes no men- 
tion of reporting to any one after reaching his final 
position. 

These are all the commanders of all the troops en- 
gaged, except General Cox’s own division. 

On the 2d of December, General Cox made a full 
and detailed report, in which he says : 

About noon [of November 30] General Kimball, commanding 
the first division, Fourth Corps, reported to me by order of the 
commanding general, . . . About 1 o'clock, General Wagner, 
commanding second division of the Fourth Corps, reported to me 
his division . . . and informed me that he was under orders to 
keep out two brigades until the enemy should make advance in 
line in force, when he was to retire, skirmishing, and become a 
LE a a a 
a ¥ Hd y bout 2 o'clock the 


to report to me with three batteries. .. . A 
enemy . . . came into full view. . . . The fact was reported 
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to the commanding general, as well as the disposition of our own 
troops as they were, and his orders received in reference to hold- 
ing the position. 
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In a subsequent report, covering the same ground, 
under date of January 10, 1865, General Cox says : 

At 20’clock . General Wagner presented orders to report 
to me. At30’clock . the order was reiterated to Gen- 


eral Wagner to withdraw his brigade. He was at that time 
in person near the Carter house, my headquarters. 


I leave these quotations to speak for themselves. 
Nothing was further from my intention than to do even 
a seeming injustice to General Stanley — one of the 
most gallant, capable, and experienced soldiers in the 
army. The value of his services during the retreat 
from Pulaski to Nashville is inestimable. His conduct 
that day, and all days, was that of a brave, resolute, 
able commander. 

As to the distance between the fort to which Gen- 
eral Schofield retired and the battle-ground, I may 
add that from careful measurement on the maps, from 
personal observation within a few years, and from 
the estimates of residents of Franklin,I see no rea- 
son to doubt the correctness of my statement that it 
was “some two miles, by the road.’’ Of course, in an 


air line it is much less. 
Henry Stone. 
Boston, 


The Canal at Island No. 10, 


In THE CENTURY for September, 1888, is published 
a communication relating to the claims for the credit 
for the construction of the Island No. 10 Canal; and 
as the details of that work were wholly planned and 
executed under the direct supervision of Captain 
Tweeddale and myself, of Bissell’s Engineers, it may 
not be inappropriate to make some historical correc- 
tions as to the claims for credit of the initiation of the 
enterprise. It is probably as difficult to designate the 
original project of the scheme as it would be now to 
ascertain who first proposed a canal at the Isthmus of 
Darien ; but certainly De Lesseps designed the Panama 
Canal. General Hamilton or Mr. Banvard may have 
first suggested the possibility of the cut-off, but cer- 
tainly Colonel Bissell was the first to explore the route 
and to put it in practical operation, The method and 
practical operations of performing the difficult part 
of the work, viz., cutting off great forest trees six feet 
below the surface of the water, was designed and ex- 
ecuted by Captain Tweeddale and myself. Itis impos- 
sible to conjecture how Mr. Banvard can substantiate 
a claim to any part of the work, for at the time he men- 
tions, August 20, 1861, both ends of the canal were 
many miles within the rebel lines, which at that time 
were formed at Columbus, Ky., on the Mississippi 
River, and therefore the New Madrid Canal at that 
time would have been of about as much use to the 
Federal forces as a railroad up the side of Lookout 


Mountain. 
M. Randolph, 


Late Captain Co, A, Bissell's Engineers, 


New York. 


READING THE CENTURY for August and September, 
1885, and September, 1888, I have been amused at the 
strife for honors with regard to the canal above New 
Madrid, cutting off Island No. 10. Honors must be 
scarce when two men, neither of whom is entitled to 
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this one, claim it. I suppose THE CENTURY is desir- 
ous of correct history, although this brilliant achieve- 
ment is of humble origin. 

The circumstances are these: Captain J. A. Mower, 
ist U. S. Infantry, afterwards General, took from 
a raft floating down the river a refugee from Island 
No. 10 named Morrison, who claimed to have formerly 
run a saw-mill at the mouth of the creek just above 
New Madrid. He suggested to Captain Mower that a 
canal could be cut. Captain Mower sent him as a pris- 
oner to me (as I commanded the Ist U. S. Infantry) 
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The Imperfections of American Law Procedure. 
O one is more deeply interested in having a prompt, 
rapid, effective, and respected system of legal pro- 
cedure than the man who never goes to law and who 
would hardly know the crier of a court from the judge. 
He is interested in having it well known that the state 
has provided a ready and efficient remedy for those acts 
which provoke lawsuits, for the known existence of 
such a remedy is a strongly deterrent force upon men 
who are disposed to commit such acts. No one can 
say how large is the percentage of men who are so 
wavering on the brink of such acts that the efficiency 
of the state’s judicial machinery is just the check nec- 
essary to prevent them from acting and thus to keep 
them out of the state’s legal statistics; but the fact 
is plain that the force, large or small, works in favor 
of the great mass of voters, who never go to law. 

That part of the remedy which constitutes law pro- 
cedure has not been in this country quite so satisfactory 
to laymen as to lawyers. The latter may easily find 
fault with the ignorant complaints of the former, may 
call for bills of particulars, and may make strikingly 
favorable comparisons of the American with other 
systems. They forget that such comparisons, when 
partial in the smallest degree, may omit just the point 
in which our system is imperfect. Of course it cannot 
but be an enormous improvement on the primitive 
American process, in which the summons and com- 
plaint were supplied by the tomahawk, while judgment 
was enforced by the scalping-knife, with leg-bail or 
a tribal warfare as a court of last resort. Nor is 
promptness alone the touchstone of the highest com- 
parative worth. The Russian political prisoner would 
thank the god of freedom who should give him American 
law procedure instead of that system of childishness, 
cruelty, intentional or unintentional, and unrestrained 
power which, we are now coming to learn, has borne 
intolerable sway all these years at St. Petersburg. 
The American system, again, is so permeated with 
democratic characteristics that our people would find 
a German or a French system an intolerable substi- 
tute; while the English system has too many survivals 
of the very expensive methods of the past to stand as 
our ideal in all points. 

One thing should be remembered, however, as it is 
just, the point in which the American system is most 
apt to break down: if the English system does com- 
pel the parties litigant to pay roundly for summary 
justice, it seems to give them what they pay for. If 
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with this information. 1 sent him to the nearest head- 
quarters (which happened to be General Hamilton’s), 
en route to General Pope. 

Morrison, the saw-mill man, suggested the canal. 
Captain Mower, tst U. S. Infantry, accepted the idea. 
General Pope ordered it, and Colonel Bissell executed 
it. There are officers of the regular army still living, 
besides myself, who remember the circumstances. 


George A. Williams, 


Nuwsure, N. Y. Maj. and But. Lt.-Col., U. S. Army 


THE TIME. 
the English law reviews are to be trusted, it is pos- 
sible for an English plaintiff to hurry a rich and influ- 
ential defendant through their whole system of courts 
and out at the court of last resort with a rapidity 
likely to take away the breath of an American law- 
yer or judge. We find a cause tried in January, and 
the course of appeals over by the middle of Febru- 
ary, so that one number of a review contains all the 
steps of the case. Lawyers who show a disposition to 
make impudence take the place of law meet summary 
suppression. Wire-drawn objections to the impanel- 
ing of a jury, or to the use of the word “through” in 
an indictment, and the like, which with us tend to the 
delay or perversion of justice and the newspaper glo- 
rification and advertisement of the “great lawyers” 
who have invented them, really seem, during the past 
fifteen years, to have become exceedingly unpopular.in 
English courts, and to be persistently wiped out as 
merely the worst enemies of substantial justice. It 
may be necessary for the English suitor to be backed 
by a popular subscription in order to meet the uncon- 
scionable expenses of his suit; but, at all events, he and 
his opponent and the general public know that sub- 
stantial justice is a matter of only a few weeks. 
American courts have given sound law without un- 
conscionable expense, and with entire fearlessness; 
but it cannot be said that rapidity is a common character- 
istic of the forty or more systems of courts kept up by 
our Federal, State, and Territorial governments. The 
most venerable of them all is peculiarly distinguished 
by the fact that its docket is so congested that when it 
gets a case it is equivalent to a postponement of justice 
for three years. This high example has not been neg- 
lected elsewhere: we have courts or systems that are 
dilatory and others that are prompt; but he who does 
not prefer the latter can generally keep away from 
them. The knave who wishes to pose as an honest 
citizen can often fortify his position by a suit for dam- 
ages, knowing that acareful selection of his forum and 
a diligent use of its opportunities for delay will enable 
him to put off inquiry until the public shall have forgot- 
ten the matter. The criminal’s lawyer has a stronger 
confidence in the American court’s weakness for “ fine 
points ’’ than he has in the eternal rules of law or evi- 
dence. The rich defendant who wishes to resist the 
establishment of a point against him can in like man- 
ner use our system of appeals, carrying his opponent 
throngh all the courts of a State, permitting him just 
to see daylight in the court of last resort, and then 
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dropping him again to the lower court to begin the 
struggle over again, until the process reminds one of 
landing a trout. How can the unlearned public, which 
has no interest in law except as a means of prevent- 
ing litigation, be content with systems which yearly, 
monthly, daily, issue in such results as these ? 

But, it is objected, the law is as good as a people 
want it to be. Perhaps so, if the way to remedy defects 
by ballot is evident to the people. When both disease 
and remedy are beyond the horizon of the people, 
what can be expected but a growing sense of the 
“hell it is in suing long to bide,” varied by an occa- 
sional impatient and hopeless popular effort to remedy 
evils which are rather felt than known? The whole 
plea is another example of that common political fal- 
lacy which expects from our ballot the results of a pure 
democracy, ignoring the fact that its only work is to 
choose representative legislative bodies. Give us some- 
thing like the Australian system of voting, so that the 
resulting legislature will represent the state’s business 
interests, and not a series of “deals,” “ dickers,”’ 
“trades,” and bargains, and such a legislative body 
will not take long to ascertain the seat of the evil far 
better than the individual voter or all the voters could 
do. It may be that we need more codification, or less 
codification, or no codification. It may be that the 
vanity of our lawyers and judges has built up a com- 
plicated system of appeals, unsuited for young States, 
and that these communities would te better off with 
nearly summary courts, one appeal from each, and a 
second appeal only when the court of last resort should 
itself take the suit up, It may be that changes in law 
procedure can be devised that shall give us less law 


and more equity, less nosing after “fine points” and 


more anxiety to get work done. It may be that much 
of the trouble has come from the criminal laxness of in- 
competent legislatures, which have permitted them- 
selves to be used by certain self-seeking lawyers for the 
passage of special acts, of service to them in special cases, 
so that these lawyers have been continually making 
the law too hard for even the judges to understand. It 
may be that a somewhat longer and securer tenure 
would so increase the independence of the judges that 
they would put a summary quietus upon the political 
or too influential lawyers of their courts, their “ fine 
points,” and the delays of justice which grow therefrom. 
It may well be asked, Which body will be so apt to 
recognize the evil and the remedy — a legislature which 
merely stands for and misrepresents popular feeling 
and ignorance, like our legislatures as they have been 
since compression of population began to develop anti- 
popular interests, or a body which represents the dem- 
ocratic ballot and does its will, like the legislative 
bodies which the Australian plan of voting gives us ? 
Like so many other problems, this one in its ultimate 
analysis becomes another phase of ballot reform. 


Lynch Law as an Argument for Law Reform. 


THE preceding article on the need of some reform in 
law procedure which should make the attainment of 
justice. more speedy had regard only to a class of cases 
as to which popular dissatisfaction must of necessity 
be vague. When such a case, after having been beaten 
about from post to pillar on one technicality after an- 
other, at last makes a hole in the judicial waters and 
disappears, the fact is apt to provoke criticism, and 
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even an exaggerated indignation. But the only practi- 
cal result is a certain percentage of increase in the 
stock denunciations of the law: that it is only for rich 
men, that any rogue who will pay for enough law may 
suspend or escape his punishment, or that the meshes 
of the law’s nets catch only the little fish. Even when 
the failure of justice arouses any general attention, the 
consequent indignation expires in words; it never 
unites any considerable number of citizens in common 
action. 

All this is more apt to be the case in the more closely 
settled districts of the country, where the population 
has begun to settle down into distinct social classes, 
each with its own interests. The banker’s honest anger 
flames up for the moment as he reads the methods by 
which sewing-women are swindled by some of their 
employers ; but the orbits of the banker and the sew- 
ing-woman are very unlikely ever to approach each 
other again. The exploits of the “jerry-builder,” of 
the “ real-estate fraud,” of that army of persons who in 
every thickly settled community contrive to make a 
living out of their ability to sail several points nearer 
to the wind of the law than their neighbors, possess 
rather a curious than a personal interest for most read- 
ers, who never expect to come into personal contact 
with them. The case is different, however, with thinly 
settled or agricultural districts, all the interests and feel- 
ings of which are homogeneous, so that what happens to 
one person is very far from being beyond the possibility 
of happening to any of his neighbors. Interest takes a 
keener edge, and, if it be sufficiently tempered with in- 
dignation, may bind together the mass of the people in 


,common action and become a strong social or political 


force. There can be no doubt, for example, that usury 
laws maintain their place in agricultural districts for 
the reason that the selling out of one’s farm by an usuri- 
ous creditor suggests a danger to which every farm in 
the district is more or less distantly liable. The econo- 
mist may show that the usury law, if it has any effect, 
raises the rate of interest, but the agricultural voter will 
have it. But the frontier Territory, where money is 
wanted and the raw material of farmers is abundant, 
has no usury laws. 

Even in our agricultural States there are great cor- 
porations whose busy work is steadily decreasing the 
cost of transportation, to the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. It is not hard to show the folly of legislation the 
intention or effect of which is to cripple such corporations 
more or less. One might as well hamstring his own 
horse. But the farmer whois summoned to his fourth 
or fifth trial of a case against a corporation just as he 
finds that his personal treasury is exhausted, and his 
neighbors who know of the case and sympathize with 
him, have a new readiness to vote for any candidate 
for the legislature who shows a disposition to make 
things unpleasant for the corporations. With it goes 
a parallel disposition of juries to give heavier verdicts 
against the corporations, which in its turn provokes 
the courts into granting new trials because of excessive 
damages and thus intensifying the process. But in 
tracing the process back, is it fair to stop, as is com- 
monly done, with the tyranny of the corporations or 
the stupidity of the people? Was there not a more 
direct force, back of either, in the original error, by 
which an agricultural commonwealth, of simple life 
and needs, was burdened with a judicial system too 
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complicated in its nature and workings to afford the 
people the plain, substantial justice they needed ? 

In such matters, affecting merely material interests, 
slowness of justice tempts the people, who know little 
of the theory of judicial machinery, to transfer the 
remedy from the operation of natural laws to the 
doubtful wisdom of the legislature. Is it wonderful 
that the same slowness, when it invades the field of 
criminal law, should tempt the people to take the 
remedy into their own hands? It is not so many 
centuries since man consented to give up his right 
of private vengeance to governmental agencies ; still 
fewer since petty communities surrendered their con- 
trol of criminal law to the newer and more ambitious 
courts above them. A Saxon hue and cry, haling a 
fugitive criminal before the hundred for punishment, 
would be a picturesque historical spectacle, while the 
Indiana or Mississippi lynching mob is a subject for 
reprobation only. Yet the latter may be only a re- 
version to an ancestral type, caused by the practical 
break-down of the more civilized and artificial type 
which has succeeded it. In that case the responsibility 
for the reversion should be upon men who took no 
part in it, upon lawyers and judges who might have 
made the criminal courts so simple and speedy that 
the popular feeling would have been only one of im- 
plicit confidence in them. The Cincinnati riots of 
1884,1 with the burning of the court-house and the 
partial destruction of the records, were of course to 
be condemned, but the condemnation ought not to 
stop there. The failure of criminal justice, the quiet 
repose of twenty untried murderers in the jail, and 
the evolution of a class of “ criminal lawyers,” whose 
perfect flower was the royal type of “jury fixers,” 
were antecedent circumstances sufficient to show that 
a heavy responsibility belonged to the public men who 
had permitted criminal law to break down. 

Such considerations apply still more to cases of 
lynch law in the South and West which are provoked 
by cases ofa certain kind. These offenses appeal with 
such force to universal apprehension that it almost 


seems as if, in agricultural districts at least, there ° 


should be a class of unusually summary courts to try 
them. The house-father’s desire is that punishment 
should be certain, terrible, and sudden, in order to 
sharpen its effect on the unknown percentage of men 
who may be on the point of committing the like. The 
intrusion of the smallest doubt of the adequacy of the 
ordinary legal machinery has consequences out of all 
proportion to its magnitude, and the mob makes 
sure of the criminal while it has him within reach. 
In such cases let us not spare our condemnation, 
but let us not place it upon any asserted savagery of 


' See Tue Century for April, 1888, p. 944; and June, 1884, 
P. 303+ 
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the people of the state. It belongs in large part to 
the dilettanteism of the state’s educated legal class, the 
members of which, content with their judicial system 
as it stands, make no sufficient effort to see to it that 
their system fits the people, which is the first principle 
of law reform. 


A Centennial Historical Exhibition. 


ONE of the most interesting and important features 
of next April’s Centennial Celebration of the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington as President of the United 
States will be the exhibition, to be held at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the city of New York. 

As the generous coéperation of those who are in 
possession of the pictures and relics to be exhibited 


the enterprise, the sub-committee in special charge of 
the exhibition have issued a circular of information and 
appeal. It appears that this exhibition is to be limited 
in scope to portraits and relics “ relating to Washing- 
ton, his Cabinet, members of the First Congress, mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, and others con- 
nected with the inauguration of Washington, together 
with pictures of scenes and localities pertaining to the 
period.” In the circular issued names are given of 
those whose part in the inauguration, direct or indi- 
rect, it is desired to commemorate. Those who wish 
for a copy of this circular and any further information 
on the subject may communicate with Mr. William 
A. Coffin, who has been appointed by the special com- 
mittee as manager of the exhibition, and who may be 
addressed at the headquarters of the Centennial Com- 
mittee, No. 280 Broadway, New York City. 


French Masters and American Art Students. 


Tue “ Open Letters” on Géréme are by American 
artists who have profited by that master’s instruction 
and advice. All but one of them were pupils in L’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, in accordance with that liberal and wise 
system of the French which shows no discrimination 
against foreign art and artists, but extends-the free 
hospitality of its national school, its historic galleries, 
and its yearly exhibitions alike to native and foreigner. 
With more time for notifying them of the opportu- 
nity, these “Open Letters ” could have been greatly in- 
creased in number from the ranks of American artists 
who have proved the ability and devotion of their dis- 
tinguished teacher by their own later accomplishment. 

It is a blot upon American civilization that, instead 
of emulating the generous method of France, we put 
a penalty of thirty per cent. of its cost upon every for- 
eign work of modern art brought to America by any 
private individual, including the works of those very 
teachers who have freely done so much for the advance- 
ment ofart in the New World. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


Artists on Gérdéme. 
BELIEVE Géréme’s strength lies in portraying the 
grand, the dramatic, and the strongly individual; in 

perfection of drawing and complete harmony and unity 

of design. I know of no modern master who has cov- 


American 





ered such a wide range of feeling, and of none who has 
brought the art of composition to such perfection ; and 
although his sense of color is the least delicate of his 
qualities, yet it is remarkable how frequently he pro- 
duces a canvas fine in this respect—such as “The 

















Snake Charmer,” “ The Moorish Ruth,’ and others. 
His method of painting is simple, and good men who 
have followed it sincerely have become the best color- 
ists — such as Dagnan-Bouveret, Bargue, and Abbott 
H. Thayer. His strong love of character is, I believe, 
the key to his choice of subjects, which are most fre- 
quently of semi-barbaric people, in whom individuality 
is more strongly pronounced than among the civilized. 
Notable exceptions are such men as Napoleon and 
Moliére, whom Géréme loves to portray. Almost every 
quality he has aimed at he has mastered. His limita- 
tions are only felt in his color and, I dare say, in his 
sculpture. The latter, though marvelous in the under- 
standing of the figure and in the perfection and beauty 
of line, suffers from that very love of character and the 
picturesque which is so charming in his painting. 

Asa teacher he is very dignified and apparently 
cold, but really most kind and soft-hearted, giving his 
foreign pupils every attention. In his teaching he 
avoids anything like recipes for painting; he con- 
stantly points out truths of nature and teaches that art 
can be attained only through increased perception and 
not by processes. But he pleads constantly with his 
pupils to understand that although absolute fidelity 
to nature must be ever in mind, yet if they do not at last 
make imitation serve expression they will end as they 
began — only children. 

There are people who pass by Géréme because he 
is not a “ colorist,” or because he does not paint /ovadle 
faces, or something which they would do if they could 
paint. But these people do not see over him; they 
have not yet seen him. 

I believe he is one of the greatest masters, not of mod- 
ern times, but of all times, and that he will be venerated 
more and more as we grow up to him. 


George de Forest Brush. 


As AN. artist, in his most famous pictures Géréme be- 
longs to those who tell a story. But he says his say 
with such breadth and directness, and with such a 
powerful conception of his setting and his action, that 
what with a lesser man would be an anecdote becomes 
with him a drama, or at least a profound satire. 

“ Ave Cesar,” “ Pollice Verso,” “The Death of 
Cesar,’’ “ Napoleon before the Sphinx,” are small can- 
vases rendering large subjects in a very large way. If 
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back from Italy and Egypt, and every morning the mas- 
ter himself might be seen ridinga handsome horse along 
the Boulevard, followed by two great hounds, and look- 
ing more like a cavalry officer than a painter. 


E. H. Blashfield. 


THE rank and the qualities of Géréme as an artist 
are so well known that I need say nothing of them, 
but perhaps I may be able to say something of him 
as a teacher which will be worth the saying. 

I think there is a general impression that he is 
very rigid in his methods of instruction and that his 
pupils become, almost of necessity, his imitators. As 
a pupil of his during three years, and one who owes 
him much, I feel that this impression should be cor- 
rected. During all the time I was working in L’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts under his instruction I saw but two 
pupils whose work showed any decided imitation of 
Géréme’s own methods of painting, and I never saw 
any attempt on the part of the master to change the 
methods of his other pupils. Géréme has a method 
of setting his palette which differs somewhat from 
that employed by most artists ; a method which could, 
I think, only be employed by an artist exclusively 
devoted to form and comparatively indifferent to 
quality of color. When I began to paint for the first 
time under his instruction he recommended this 
method to me. [had already acquired other methods 
and did not change them, and he never again recurred 
to the matter. His criticism was always of results, 
and never, after that first time, of methods. I once 
eheard him say toa pupil: “ When you draw, form is 
the important thing; but in painting the first thing to 
look for is the general impression of color.” Surely 
Manet could say no more. Géréme is, in my idea, a 
master of line and of composition, but a poor painter. 
As a teacher I do not believe he has any superiors, 
and his criticism is always based on essenfials, and 
seldom touches matters of method. His insistance 
upon sound drawing is eminently healthy, and no 
pupil can be other than benefited by it. 


Kenyon Cox. 


WITHOUT sympathy or love for Géréme’s art, I 
have always esteemed it highly. I think him a marked 
figure in contemporary art; as clear an individuality as 
history affords, Fearless in his compositions, his pre- 


they could have handled the brush, Juvenal might have~ cision and close adherence to all that can be learned 


painted “The Two Augurs,” and Voltaire have done 
“Le Pére Joseph.” My master in Paris, M. Bonnat, one 
day advised me to show to Géréme a Roman subject 
just begun, as to a fassé maitre in all things relat- 
ing to classical antiquity, adding, “ There is no better 
master anywhere, and i/ est bien bon gargon” (he is 
a capital fellow). Géréme permitted me to bring 
pictures as often as I wished, and he was always more 
than kind in giving time and attention to young men, 
talking by the half-hour with enthusiasm of classi- 
cal antiquity, saying, “ Surround yourself with every- 
thing that you can,— casts, photographs, terra-cottas, 
vase paintings,—and look at them constantly with all 
your might.” His large house and atelier, on the cor- 
ner of the Rue de Bruxelles and the outer Boulevard, 
were full of interesting and curious things, brought 


or known have never tamed the strongly personal view 
in which his work is always conceived. 

I was drawn to Géréme as a teacher from having 
seen a photograph of his “ Eastern Butcher” standing 
by the door of his shop. This absolute reality in the 
drawing of the human body I could find in no other 
master. 

I found him large and catholic in his instruction, as 
direct and exact in his criticisms as the click to the 
lock of a gun. Oblivious to methods, seeking to de- 
velop each, pupil’s peculiarities and temperament, he 
frowned upon any attempt to follow in his ways unless 
he thought it entirely within the sympathies of the 
pupil. He insisted upon absolute portraiture in the 
drawing .of the figure, and was as quick to notice any 
deviation from the general color or complexion of the 
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model as in the form. We English and Americans 
used to think at times that he might have been a 
painter, even a colorist, had he started on that road. 
The French, and other foreigners than ourselves, 
however, always accepted fully his draughtsmanlike 
methods. 

In criticism of compositions and pictures he brought 
to bear his wide knowledge and large experience in 
the intricacies of physical laws. With me he generally 
made suggestions which would add to the picturesque- 
ness of my compositions, his criticisms always coming 
from his intellect rather than from his heart; although 
with some of his pupils I believe his sympathies were 
fully aroused. 

Wyatt Eaton. 


Five months in the atelier of Géréme is so short a 
time that I have never presumed to call myself his 
pupil, but under the influence of so strong a nature it 
is possible to receive in that brief period a distinct and 
abiding impression of the man. His personal presence, 
alert, erect, and keen, is that of a soldier, and amid his 
colleagues of L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, clad in their 
uniform of dark-green embroidered with silver palms, 
he appears a veteran surrounded by conscripts. His 
art is tinctured with the like qualities, and against the 
invading armies of modern realism he has stood — 
valiant soldier — firmly at his post. And in the future, 
when the wheat is winnowed from the chaff, it can 
hardly be questioned that the typical reality which he 
has upheld will prevail against the accidental reality 
of the protemporary modernistes. One of these last — 
Georges Rochegrosse — exhibited at a late Salon a 
“ Death of Czesar”’ where the assassins clambered over 
one another in their effort to reach the prostrate em- 
peror, as beggars scramble for a penny pitched in 
the midst of them. Such a representation, however 
possible or probable, can never supplant the dig- 
nified and simple tragedy portrayed by Gér6me any 
more than the Venus of Milo, with her typical beauty 
garnered from a thousand perfections, can be sup- 
planted by a cast from nature. 

Will H. Low. 


In 1867 together with two other Americans, Mr. 
Aikens and Mr. Harry Moore, I enjoyed the benefit 
of Géréme’s instruction. We were, I believe, the first 
American students that entered Géréme’s atelier, which 
has since become so popular with Americans, 

Géréme’s method of instruction was purely aca- 
demical, in the sense in which that word is usually 
understood, as leaving no room for the individuality 
of the student to assert itself, and few were able to re- 
sist the dominating influence of his own strongly pro- 
nounced individuality, quietly but irresistibly exerted. 
Of the three painting-ateliers in L’Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Géréme’s students were the only ones that had 
the cachet of their master. On the other hand, as to 
conduct it was the most riotous atelier in the school, 
and was frequently closed for weeks atga time by 
the Administration in punishment for a disorder which 
became insufferable, and which seemed like a rebound 
from the constraint the students felt in the master’s 
presence. This rebound spent itself in hazing, singing, 
smashing easels, and other exhilarating exercises when 
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that presence was withdrawn. However, in spite of 
this, a great deal of good work was done there, for 
when a chorus of “assez” rang through the room it 
was a foolish fellow who dared to interrupt the silence 
which followed. 

As an artist, Géréme is not easily classified ; and al- 
though he has had a numerous following, he retains 
his preéminence in his own domain. 


John H. Niemeyer. 


In 1875 Géréme was probably most impressive 
in his strong individuality. With gracefully sloping 
shoulders, delicate form, fine in line, neat and elegant 
in dress, his face seemed fatigued and listless — pale, 
with skin of satin texture, seeming to have been painted 
by his own hand. In action, before his pupil’s easel, 
the eye under the compressed brow became searching 
and bright, the other remaining listless under its high 
arch. 

Quick of vision and unmercifulin judgment, he domi- 
nated, by a singular magnetism, the student who 
gladly submitted to his terrible “ce n’est pas ga’ and 
who scarcely felt elated with the seldom heard “ pas 
mal’’—such confidence he inspired in his sincerity in 
holding before us the same high standard of excellence 
towards which he also struggled. 

This personality was so strong in Géréme that his 
presence was sufficient to drive myself and others into 
hiding and relieve him of the trouble of judging us. 
It elevated us, in the moment, beyond our capacity ; 
our errors glared in our work, we saw with his eyes, 
said to ourselves the unsympathetic “ more simple,” ‘it 
is not that,’ judged ourselves, only to return to our 
weakness on his departure. 

S. W. Van Schaick. 


THE thought of Géréme arouses first of all, in an 
artist’s heart, the sentiment of truth-worship, What- 
ever the degree of his appetite for his paintings, they 
must forever magnetize each fellow-artist by their stamp 
of a great nature’s austere fidelity, and their purity in 
those respects which were plainly his aim destines 
them to last among a very few to represent his epoch 
hereafter. 

As a man he is so imposing that it may be danger- 
ous to speak. Whén he came into the school-room his 


, presence hushed the crowd, even to the roughest com- 


munist element, so that you could always have heard a 
pin drop, save for his own serious voice — an homage 
emphasized by their different treatment of many other 
dignitaries. 

One of my innermost longings will always be to get 
his approval of my work. 


A. H. Thayer. 


It is with great pleasure that I subscribe my most 
profound respect and admiration for Géréme. I shall 
always consider it my good fortune to have had his 
counsel and advice —just, severe, and appreciative. 
Differing greatly in the phase of art which I follow, yet 
I cannot but esteem him as one of the masters and most 
distinguished men of his age. : 


J. Alden Weir. 














Machine Guns. 

WE desire to correct some statements which occur 
in the article by Lieutenant William R. Hamilton in 
the October number of THE CENTURY. 

The Gatling gun was invented by Dr. Richard Jor- 
dan Gatling (not Robert). Referring to the compari- 
sons and statements on pp. 888 and 890, relating to 
the feed, firing, and disabling of guns, it is well to 
state that the Gatling has been fired at the maximum 
rate till 63,600 shots have been discharged, a greater 
number than has been fired from any other machine 
gun continuously, and this with the old method of 
feeding. With the new feed (Bruce), by which car- 
tridges are fed direct from the paper boxes in which 
packed, the maximum rate of fire can be kept up with- 
out cessation, There is no “spring to press the car- 
tridges into the hopper ” of the Gatling in any of the 
feeds used, or that ever were used; therefore no addi- 
tional strength is needed at the crank. Of the two 
methods of feeding used by the Gatling, the positive 
and the Bruce, or guideway, neither has “ springs,” 
as stated, and either can be used on the same gun, and 
both are perfect in their action. The Gatling is certain 
in its fire, and if one of its barrels is disabled the lock — 
all of which are interchangeable — can be withdrawn, 
and the other barrels fired continuously. Damage to 
one or more locks or barrels will not, therefore, stop 
the working of the gun. Such a thing as an explosion 
of cartridges in the feed, or an accident from such 
causes to the man working the Gatling, is impossible. 
As before stated, the Gatling has fired 63,600 cartridges 
without being stopped to wipe out or clean the barrels, 
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and the gun worked satisfactorily. At the same official 
trial 70,000 rounds were fired at the greatest rapidity 
attainable by having extra men to relieve each other 
at the crank, and no heating to injure or prevent the 
working of the gun was appreciable; and at the 
armory in Hartford 10,000 or more shots have been 
often fired without cessation. It is not necessary to 
have a water-tank in attendance to cool the Gatling. 

Relative to accuracy of fire (p. 891) we will state 
that the construction of the Gatling is such, the barrels 
being parallel with each other and parallel with the 
axis of revolution, that each barrel, when direct fire is 
made, points to the same place; ¢. ¢., at short range 
every shot at the most rapid rate of firing can be dis 
charged into a hole the size of a dollar. When the 
gun is traversed laterally a plank can be cut from end 
to end by the bullets as by a saw. No more accurate 
firing can be done by machine guns than by the Gatling. 
At the armory it is not considered an unusual 
thing to fire a single shot into the center of the tar- 
get, and then insert a musket-cartridge shell in the hole, 
and drive it in by the ball of the next shot. The im- 
proved Gatling is as accurate as a rifle. 

We believe the official trials made and the war rec- 
ord of the Gatling show that it has, in the way of rapid 
firing, elevation, and depression,accuracy and continuity 
of fire, positive and certain action, advantages which 
make it a complete machine gun for all service afloat 
or ashore. 

The Gatling Gun Company, 
By Fredk. W. Prince, Secretary. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Coming from the Fields. 





1st VOICE. Sister Mary, deir ain’ no sun ov’r yonder! 
Mary. An’ de hoop’will* soon be erbout. 
Sister Mandy, deir ain’ no work back yon- 
der! 
Refrain. _ An’ de hoop’will soon be erbout. 
De mule done turn an’ er-warkin’ en es 
track! 
* Whippoorwill. 
VoL. XXXVII.— 86. 


An’ de hoecake ’Il soon be erbout. 
Deir ’s water en de trough an’ fodder en de 
rack ! 
An’ de hoecake ’Il soon be erbout. 


MANDY. 


Refrain. 

Chorus. Jes look ov’r yonder, what I see? 
De angeuls beck’n me ter come. 

Jes look ov’r yonder, what I see? 
De ange-uls er-leadin’ me home, 
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2p VOICE, Sister Tempy, de moon ’s comin’ up ov'r (In front.) You, Bill, why ’n’t yo’ git down an’ opun 
yonder ! dis heah gate? Boy, ef I hit yer wid dese heah lines, 
An’ de fiddl’ soon be erbout. you t’ink lightnin’ struck yer! Let dat mule go ‘long, 


Sister Liza, deir ain’ no work up yonder! I tell yer; he know de way ter de trough. Hole de 

An’ de fiddl’ soon be erbout. gate opun. Git up, Scott! 
De time mos’ heah fer ter heel an’ toe! 

Ole Morris ’ll soon be erbout. — Deir ’s grease en de pot an’ de hoecake 
Er-pattin’ wid es foot an’ er-scrapin’ wid de done! 

bow! An’ de fat meat soon be erbout. 
Ole Morris ’ll soon be erbout. An’ I ’m mighty glad dis day’s work ’s 
Chorus, done! 


‘ ‘ ‘ An’ de fat meat soon be erbout. 
3D Voice. Br’er Alec’, dem taters er-growin’ up yon- 
der! 
An’ de ’possum ’Il soon be erbout. 
(Oomh !) 
Br’er Peter, de houn’ dog er-waitin’ up yon- 
der! 
An’ de ’possum ’Il soon be erbout. 
De coon track wet on de top er de log! 
An’ de nigger ’Il soon be erbout. 
Deir ’s possum in de tree w’en you heah 
dat dog! Loos’ MULE. Hong-g-g-kee! Hong-g-g-kee, honk! — 
An’ de nigger ’Il soon be erbout. honk ! — erhonk — erhonk ! — erhonk ! — 
Chorus. 


Chorus. 


1st Voice. Sister Tilly, de cows in de lane out yonder! 
An’ de milk-pail soon be erbout. 
Sister Tilly, de calfs es er-callin’ out yonder ! 
An’ de milk-pail soon be erbout. 
/’m er-goin’ ter hang dis bridle on de rack! 
An’ er loos’ mule soon be erbout. 


Go’ long, Br’er Mule, an’ waller on yo’ back! 


WAG (from in rear). Sister Ca’line, yer ridin’ mig ’ 
AG (fit var) ister Ca’line, yer ridin’ mighty An’ er loos’ mule soon be erbout. 


high up yonder ! 
Was (in front). An’ Willis Il soon be erbout. (Yes! 


_Oomh!) : WHOA, SCOTT!!! Mule, ef dem heels had er hit 
Sister Ca’line, yer lookin’ mighty putty up me I’d er bust yo’ wide opun wid er rock! Dern er 
yonder ! fool, anyhow ! 


An’ Willis ‘Il soon be erbout.— H. S. Edwards. 
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The Devil’s Balloon. 


[The Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., lying sleepless in his 
berth on board ship, once amused himself by weaving 
into the story of the Deluge all the rhymes of the word 
“ark” that he could summon up. One night, ina period 
of insomnia, I tried the same experiment — though ina 
lighter and more secular vein — on the word “ balloon,” 
and before I fell asleep got through several of the 
rhymes here given. Afterwards | tried how many 
more rhymes to the word could be mustered, and the 
result was the following nonsense-sketch.— C. P. C.] 


A WIZARD once went up in a balloon, 

And with him took his wicked old baboon. 

And as he sailed unto himself did croon 

A mocking parody on “ Bonnie Doon.” 

’T was on the one and twentieth night in June, 
Above him shone the splendid summer moon, 
Nearly as bright as though ’t were afternoon — 
The difference twixt a white and octoroon, 
With here and there a shadow of quadroon 
(This simile seems not inopportune). 


The wizard chanted now a mystic rune 
More like an incantation than a tune. 
Then faster onward swept this strange balloon 
Until they reached the Brockenberg. Here soon 
They spied their king. His face was likea prune, 
Withered and blue; his feet had crimson shoon; 
His cloak was scarlet lined with dark maroon, 
And edged with fiery gold and bright galloon; 
His eyes resembled those of a raccoon; 
He spoke a language not unlike Walloon, 
And leered and swaggered like a macaroon 
Who saunters up and down some gay saloon, 
A wild and lawless carnival buffoon, 
Yet fierce as any bloody bold dragoon. 
His purse was filled with many a gold doubloon, 
Andin his hand he bore a large harpoon. 
He had a tail and horns. It were a boon 
To have with one a very lengthy spoon, 
If dining with him. (Let us not impugn 
The old proverb.) Then, as though he were Haroun 
Himself, he beckoned to the weird balloon, 
Which about midnight took him in. And soon, 
Speeding o’er wave and rock and sandy dune, 
The Devil raised a terrible typhoon, 
Enough to make the soul and senses swoon, 
| And laughed along the air, as when a loon 
Laughs o’er some dark and pestilent lagoon. 
Then sped they to the land of the Tycoon, 
Where they all lit, and danced a rigadoon ! 
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A Natural Conclusion, After the Wet Spell. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 


SHE ’p read my book and praised its worth, and I was just conversing — 
Of subjects new there ’s such a dearth — on weather and rehearsing 

The charms of May: “a tricksy wench” I called her, 1 remember 

(Some dainty phrase I fashioned, too, for August and September). 

I said the months were *‘artist-souled’’; I thought that rather fetching — 
The summer using pigments bold, the winter simply etching. 

Her eyes flashed bright a moment and she smiled her admiration ; 

Then, looking very sweet and bland, she made this observation : 

“I fear I’m not the soul you dreamed — I ’m infinitely duller ; 

I thought of late they ’d really seemed to work in water-color.”’ 


Julie M. Lippmann. 


Two Valentines. 


LovE, at your door young Cupid stands 
And knocks for you to come: 

The frost is in his feet and hands, 
His lips with cold are numb. 


Grant him admittance, sweetheart mine, 


And by your cheering fire 
His lips shall loosen as with wine 
And speak forth my desire. 


He left me not an hour ago, 
And when the rascal went 
Barefooted out into the snow 
I asked him whither bent. 


Quoth he: “To her whose face is like 


A garden full of flowers, 


To her whose smiles like sunlight strike 


’ 


Across the winter hours.’ 


No more he said, nor need of more 


Had I to know. I knew 


His path lay straight unto your door — 


That face belongs to you. 


“ Godspeed,” I cried, “and give her this 


When you her face shall see” ; 


And on his lips I set a kiss, 


A Valentine from me! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 





Ye, who love, the young and true, 
Youth is fittest time to woo, 
Trifle not as worldlings do, 
If that ye need not tarry ; 
Linger not till love is dead, 
Take not worldly pride instead, 
Woo and wed ere youth is sped, 
Woo your mate and marry. 


Ve who love not, wed not: nay, 
Each, as his own heart may say, 
Each, as he may trace his way, 
As his life may carry — 
Perhaps a love above may wait, 
Perhaps on earth will linger late, 
Wait, wait, nor mar your fate: 
Wait — ah! do not marry. 
LR. ®. 
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THE GRAND LAMA OF THE TRANS-BAIKAL. 





